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PREFACE. 



Tx offering this volume of " Picture* " to flic public. I 
fulfil the long-urged wi>he» of personal friend*, o>mp«* 
tent, bolh fl* scholar* nnd as men of the worl I, to judge 
of their fitness. Cut I wnuld not yic'.d to jueh wish< * 
alone. Tlic " Studies " were written marly tight years 
ngo, on nn impulse given by the Ui*»nti-f:w.tion I ttlt 
concerning the character of much of the biosmphic.il 
work which the newly awakened interest in woman had 
called out. 

Until women arc wholly free ; until all thai G>1 
permit*, man aUo leave* open to them, — it ia inevitable 
that they should do a great deal of poor work. Still it i« 
inexpressibly painful to fee Mich work: and wo feel that 
every womur. owei to the prevent YthLi in human ir.tc- 
rc»U her best, her slowest, her m...-t fuiihfully prerar.d 
contribution ; and whatever look* .<lip>l:od, ill-consi- 
dered, or undigested, make* the heart Milk. 

There nre two kinds of worker-, in the historical field, 
and the labor of both U needed before we can reap the 
wholo hurvckt. These are the Seekers und the Ob- 
wncra. 
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It is llio business of the Seekers to collect, collate, 
test, and •irapUry material ; to decide what is worth 
saving, and what mu*t be permitted to drift down (he 
dark gulf of the part. It is the business of the Ob- 
servers (o make use of this material, and permit philo- 
sophic draught, general knowledge, and rare culture, 
to do their work with the accumulations so brought 
together. 

As Seeker*, women have already done good service ; 
Miss Agnes Strickland being, perhaps, the most illus- 
trious example of the class : but such •' Lives " as those 
of tier - Queens " are not, in (he highest sense, histories. 
They lock proportion. They arc all fore •ground, on 
which the details crowd each other; infinitely precious 
as addition* to the world's »torc of facts, but needing 
Sight and shadow, prcpectivo and « toning tip," before 
they can become effective pictures. But Mix* Strick- 
land is not slipshod : *ho docs excellent work in her 
kind, and we tlmnk her daily. As Observers, women 
have, thus far, done very little j and, at obterven, the 
world need? them. 

Xo feminine jury — no human jury, I would rather 
fay, constituted equally of men and women — has, thus 
far, summoned the wimcsscsof the past. An experimen- 
tal knowledge of the workings of woman's nature, a wide 
charity for the position, into which uncommon strength 
of P Md or evil kind may force her. is needed to illumi- 
nate the doubtful nages of human life. Many an histo- 
rual judgment wait, to be reversed. Shadows mav yet 
lull over spotless names; and prodigies of wickedness, 
dlummatcd by some devout scholar's labor, may .tilt 
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be drawn into the sunlight of truth, and show some 
glimpses of their human origin. 

Thus the guilt of Marie Stuart is still a disputed 
point: but a score of the old charges ngaiiist her Imve 
been effectually wiped away ; and fifty years may give 
bock to history a mellowed portrait, where wc have 
now only a time-stained canvas. Let women reflect oa 
such possibilities, and fit themselves for the service. 

These "Studies" were prin!e<f, hardly published, in 
a journal devoted to the interests of woman ; and this 
printing was an advantage, bcc.au.-c, both in this country 
and in Europe, it brought them before eyes well quali- 
fied to decido upon their worth, and to «ho>c gentle, 
appreciative glance I owe my willingness to preserve 
them. 

Very fnr am I from thinking, that in these sketches, 
prepared in Provincial loneliness, and want of opportu- 
nity, I have done such work as I »hould n-k to sec I 
have, however, done the best that / could do ; and 
I abide, by the principles which I npply to others. 
Anxious that my work should, i:i it* hitiiibl'i mea-ure, 
prove tauntl, I do not a-k that critics should U: kind. 
Let them help mo and the world by a justice, whether 
tending towards my personal succosw my personal fail- 
ure, which is hourly becoming tiwo rare. 

I am grateful for the warm good-will which has c.dlcd 
for a second edition of " Woman's Itight to Labor," mid 
which has made, the sunshine brighter during the la..; 
year. I »hall not be ungrateful if that sunshine shows 
me now and then a shortcoming or a blot, a rent in my 
fabric, or a pebble among my gems. 
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I would gladly have perfected these " Studies " by far- 
ther labor ; but the time and strength once devoted to 
Midi pleasant tasks nre now more seriously engrossed 
by social science. The charm of the easel once broken, 
I could <lo iw more than point out all temporary work ; 
touching in the lights that the passage of eight year* has 
rendered necessary. 

The orthogrn|d«y of the articles on Aspusia and Ily- 
palia was originally conformed to tliat of Grote. It 
ha* been altered in the reprint, that it might not pcr- 
ptcx the general reader by an appearance of pedantry. 
Of the " Outline** Matilda," " The Women of the 
House of Muntefcltro," and " Maria Aguesi," this volume 
contains a more complete account than I liave found in 
any modern language. Indeed, the only excuse for 
retaining a memoir so devoid of general interest as 
that of the Mutitvfeltro Family, lies in the fact, that 
it contains mailer nut elsewhere to be found, and cor- 
rections of some prominent misstatements not elimi- 
nated from the mass of mcdia?v»| rubbish by any modern 
writer. Historian,, absorbed in one chief interest, may 
easily make mistakes which would be inexcusable in a 
»ln. k-nt of biography. 

In conclusion, — I say it somewhat sadly, reminded 
meanwhile of the hours of lonely work out of which 
these - Studies' grew,— in conclusion, I hare need to 
thank but one friend for assistance in their original 
preparation. Xo divining rod but that of Dr. Daniel 
Wilson had power over my stiff Boto»ncsc Latin. 

To the kindness of this well-known Scutch archa-olo- 
gUi, now Professor 0 f HUtory in University College, 
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Toronto, I owo my personal access to that very valuable 
collection of Italian Chronicles and Memoirs in the Li- 
brary of the Canadian Parliament, which has since been 
destroyed by fire. Brother to that Dr. George Wilson 
whose death has bo lately shadowed the literary circle* 
of two continents, not less by the fine endowment* of 
his nature than by the tics of blood, may it be long ere 
the same dear angel set* my pen free to write his 
eulogy ! 

In the second part of this volume, I have preserved 
six " Fancies;" which have no proper connection with 
it, and might just as well bo printed by themselves, bi.t 
for certain economic reasons which puLlii/icrt nnd' r- 
stand. Over this association, the critic* have my free 
welcome — 

" To make merry w!tl» lli«lr fricnJ»-" 
I have dedicated this volume, out of the fulness of 
my early love, to the West Church, from which 1 have 
received so much, to which I can give so little. Four 
of these article! are supposed, for reasons that need 
not be stated here, to possess a peculiar int. nst for 
members of that church; and the sketch of it* Senior 
Pastor's ministry (which, for the sake of his near 1'ricnd-, 
I desired to put into some permanent keeping) could 
find no more fitting place than the close of a volume 
dedicated to his people. 

The stories of " Long Lane" and " l'epptrell House " 
are nn attempt to preserve tlio traditions which clus- 
ter around the Bcmi-hirtoiic name of Mary Steve:.;. 
The mother of tltc gcuiytr and the wife of the tlder 
Duckminslcr, this person was and is so dear to many 
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hearts, ilu»t it w eroed fit to pre«erve lite « auld wives' 
tales " which I hold, in tiie liandwriting of her colktcral 
relative*. An attempt to adhere to tho very letter of 
the record hat perhaps fettered the interest of tho atory ; 
nor woulj I have reprinted theco talc*, had I not luid 
the most grateful proof that thty were precious, not 
nlonc to her widely scattered kindred, but also to her 
only surviving child. 

The last living and lineal descendant of Sir "William 
FcppcreU herself wrote out for roe the outline* of his 
story. Those perrons who feel that the interest of such 
traditions is only local mi*lakc the human heart. Every- 
where the sweet patience and uncompromising fidelity 
of the Lndy Ursula, the noble self-sacrifice of Mary 
Steven*, will meet with reverent appreciation. Every- 
where the sturdy industry and fierce ambition of Sir 
William will appeal to human vanity, while tho terriblo 
vicUiiudcs of his fortunes will constitute a lesson that 
- he who runs may read." 



Bonos, Juim, I**0. 



Caholixr IT. Dall. 
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HP TIE progress of every reform depends very 
much upon the character of tlif>*c who first 
engage in it. William Ladd gave the impress 
of his own gentle spirit to the movement in 
behalf of peace, and Clarkson and Wilbcrforco 
stamped tvith unmistakablo integrity and ear- 
nestness that in behalf of the African slave. 
Aspasia of Miletus was the first woman who 
endeavored systematically to elevate tho condi- 
tion of her tex ; the first, perhaps, who had it 
in her power, from a lofty station which she 
adorned with irresistible fascinations, to point 
out to them, clearly, new paths to usefulness, 
honor, and enjoyment. It becomes of impor- 
tance, therefore, that tho character of Aspasia 
should bo fully understood. 
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Very recently, a woman wrote, tliat Aspasia 
wus the creature of the corrupt institutions 
which man, by his superior physical strength, 
►en suoos passions, and unjust laws, had imposed 
on social life. She acknowledged that the popu- 
lar opinion with regard to Aspasia had been 
disputed ; but, in writing a book for women to 
read, she gives this statement no weight beyond 
that of a rumor. ITow do the facts really stand ? 

The charges brought against Aspasia ure, sim- 
ply, that she induced Pericles to divorco his 
wife, and marry her; that she brought on the 
Pcloponucsian War; that she founded at Athens 
a school of courtesans ; and that sho held im- 
pious opinions concerning the popular gods. It 
belongs to those who make such charges to 
provo them ; but they had their origin in tho 
stupid pages of Lerupriere, who saw Creek life 
through French glasses, and maligned by not 
comprehending. For a long time, his was tho 
only classical dictionary within easy reach ; and 
we believe wo arc justified in saying, that it still 
exerts a wider popular influenco than any book 
of its kind. There is, therefore, a continual 
repetition of tho saying, that Aspasia was a 
" courtesan," — as if pcoplo hoped, as Gotho 
says, to destroy our "organs of intelligence by 
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compelling us to believe what we so often hear." 
A few years ago, the publication of Landor*s 
« Aspasia and Pericles," and Mrs. Child's exn,ui- 
site romance of "Philothcrt/'sct English scholars 
to thinking upon this subject. They had more 
effect, at first, than tho ono fine chapter of Thirl- 
wall ; because everybody reads romance, and 
few pcoplo study history: but, fince that time, 
the publication of Thirhmll and Grote, of excel- 
lent translations of Plato, Aristophanes, and 
Xcnophon, leave ua no excuse for such ignorance 
as is displayed in tho volume alluded to. 

1. Tho first question is that of the divorce. 
Thirlwall, the only competent judge who en- 
larges upon this accusation, says, "We can 
hardly doubt that it was Aspasia who first 
disturbed this union ; but it was dissolved by 
mutual consent, and Pericles associated himself 
with others of her kindred in giving her away 
to her third husband." Grote says," The union, 
which had never been cowfortuM?, was dissolved 
by mutual consent." Look, now, at the facte 
of the case. Would Pericles have wi>hcd to 
divorce his wife, if Aspasia had been of the 
loose character gcnorully attributed to her? and 
could this woman — one of the great family of 
the Alcinajouids, if wo aro not mistaken — be 
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put away without exasperating her relatives, 
especially her two sons by Pericles (Xanthippus 
and Paralus), — without forming a second par- 
ty in the State, at the very least inimical to 
Aspnsiu ? 

2. She was accused of encouraging tho Pelo- 
ponncsian War. By whom? Tho comic poet 
Aristophanes, — in a broad farce, which gives 
us tho gossip of the streets, not tho sober facts 
of history. Thucydidcs never mentions her 
name in connection with tho war; and modern 
historians have not thought it worth while to 
advert to tho rumor. 

3. Graver still, sho was accused of deprav- 
ing Athenian women to gratify the passions of 
Pericles. By whom ? Once more, by tho comic 
poet Ilennippus, and his master and superior, 
Aristophanes. Ilcrmippus was so obscuro a 
person, that it is only Aspnsia's fame that lias 
preserved him from oblivion ; and a competent 
authority speaks of him only as a man who 
preferred a charge of impiety against Aspasta. 
Plutarch and Athena-us repeat tho story; the 
latter quoting in behalf of it tho lines of Aristo- 
phanes. Tho reputatiou of an intellectual woman 
was thus sacrificed to tho pun of a comedian ; 
and Crote, in speaking of this and a similar story, 
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says, "This is one of tho many errors, in Grecian 
history, arising from tho practice of construing 
passages of comedy as if they were serious and 
literal facts." 

Tho same charge was made by the same 
person, at tho same timo, against the sculptor 
Phidias. Nor did the hired mouthpiece of a 
political party pause here. It must be reincm- 
berod, that tho very authority which threw 
this cloud over the name of Aspasia, charged 
Socrates, also, with crimes and indecorums 
which his worst enemy would not now think it 
worth while to remember, — which no bistoriun 
would disgrace himself by repeating. 

Tho public roiud has already acquitted tho 
sculptor and tho philosopher; aud, following 
the example of tho Athenians themselves, it 
must at length acquit the woman. Plato says 
that Aspasia was the preceptress of Socrates. A 
few years after, the same charges were brought 
against her pupil ; and Plato composed for him 
an " Apology," which still challenges the reve- 
rence of the world. Where .-"hall we find tlio 
Apology of Aspasia? If not in the pupilnfre of 
Socrates, at least in the tears of Pericles,— Peri- 
cles the noble, tho history of whoso administra- 
tion reads like a romance; whose stern virtue 
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withstood every temptation, and, by irritating 
bis worthies* and unprincipled son, furnished 
rumor and comedy and political opposition with 
all the charges that wero afterward brought 
against him. This Pericles clung to Aspasia as 
to his chief earthly good, the inspircr of all his 
greatness, the promoter of his loftiest thought 
" After weathering this storm," says Thirhvall, 
alluding to her trial, " ho seems to have reco- 
vered his former high and firm position; which 
wo* never again endangered, savo by ono very 
transient gust." Is it crediblo that this would 
have been the case, had tho acquittal of Aspasia 
been a prejudiced one, and had the people at 
largo believed her to be, in truth, tho ulcer 
which waH eating out the heart of tho State ? 

From tho charge of impiety we do not care 
to defend Aspasia. It accused her of daring to 
believe in a purer deity than Zeus, and of fob 
lowing Anaxagonw in declaring that tho earth 
moved round tho sun. We hope she did both. 
The samu charge xras brought against Pericles 
himself, Zeno, Protagoras and Phidias; later 
against the philosopher Socrates as well. 

Aspasia came from Miletus into Greece The 
freer life of the island* of tho Archipelago 
and the provincial cities, nurtured at that time 
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many women of ruro scholarship and intellectual 
graces. Sho camo up to Athens to see tho 
distinguished men with which the city swarmed, 
— as country girls of our time have sometimes 
gono up to Boston, enamoured of Orphic Alcott, 
the Greek Emerson, or Purker of the steady will. 
She found tho Athenian women living in a seclu- 
sion which would have suffocated her. Tho 
sexes had nut progressed in company; and at 
tho very period when Athens shone resplendent 
through her philosophers, statesmen, and artists, 
her women were timid, inert beings,— incapable 
of inspiring a true affection, or exercising any 
mental ascendency. What wonder that the mind 
of Aspasia had greater charms for the men of 
Athens than the beauty of her porson, although 
that was confessedly great? 

The" law of Athens recognized no legal mar- 
riage with a foreigner, and the children of such 
connections were declared illegitimate. Pericles 
married Astasia, in Mich leii-handcd fashion as 
the law did permit ; lived with her publicly, and 
with her alone. Afterward, the son of this union 
was legitimated by tho proper tribunals. 

Placed by Pericles at the head of Athenian 
society, Asp.isia used all her influence to draw 
the G reek women into tho society of their bus- 
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bands, and to awaken in them a love for literature 
and art. She summoned them to her table ; she 
visited with them the studios of Phidias, and 
such other artists as Pericles was at that time 
employing for the glory of Athens. It was no 
wonder that the young yielded to the seductions 
of her society more readily than those whose 
habits were fixed: hence the scandals that tho 
vulgar reported. It was no wonder that " fast 
young men about town," then as now, railed at 
what they could not appreciate ; and were glad 
to accuso her of impiety, who only wi»h 0 d to 
find better gods for their worship than Dionysus 
or Aphrodite But, in spite of all this, rich 
and honored citizens carried their wives to tho 
saloons of Pericles, to catch, if they might, 

the fascinations of her wit. Socrates went, 

although Xantippe doubtless pouted, — and was 
silent. When Aspasia spoke, Plato tuned tho 
rhythmic cadence of his dialogues to tho music 
of her word* ; and the grave Anaxagoras and 
Zeno were glad to talk with hor of God and his 
law, apart from irrelevant sophisms or empty 
myths. ' 

Would you have tho history of that immortal 
marriage written truly? 

Imagine the Greek ruler, married for some 
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years to a woman of tho noblest Athenian blood, 
—already tho mother of two children,— but on© 
who, if irreproachablo in conduct, was utterly 
incapable of taking in the scope of his plans, or 
sharing his lofty, adventurous thought. 

After years of weariness parsed in her society, 
with no rest for his heart and no inspiration- for 
his genius, there came to Athens a woman and 
a foreigner, in whom he found his peer, — a 
woman who gathered round her, in a moment, 
all that there was of free and noMo in that 
world of poetry, statesmanship, and art. 

She was from tho islands of tho Archipelago; 
and, like the women of her country, walked tho 
streets with her face unveiled. Hardly had she 
come, before Socrates and I'latn,and Anaxaguras, 
the pure old man, became her frequent guests, 
and honored her with the name of friend. In 
such society, Pericles saw that hi* own soul 
would grow: so sustained, ho should be more 
for Athens and himself. He was no Christian, 
to deny himself fur the sake of that unhappy 
wife and children, — a wife whose discontent 
had already infected the State. Tho gods he 
knew — Zeus and Eros — smiled on the step 
he took. What if the laws uf Athens forbade a 
legal marriage with a foreigner? Pericles was 
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Alliens, and what ho respected nil men must 
honor. Aspasia hud, so far an we know, a freo 
maiden heart ; and Pericles shows us in what 
light he regarded her, by divorcing his wife to 
consolidate their union, and subsequently forcing 
the courts to legitimate her child. Had he 
omitted those proofs of his own sincerity and 
her honor, not a voice would have been raised 
against cither. What need to take these steps, 
if she were the woman Aristophanes would have 
us see ? 

This divorce created or strengthened the 
political opposition to Pericles. It was headed 
by his two sons and their forsaken mother, 
joined by the pure Athenian blood to which 
theirs was akin ; and gained its chief popularity 
through the wit and falsehood of Aristophanes 
ami the players. 

Follow the story as it goes ; and see Aspasia, 
at lust, summoned before the Areopagus. What 
arc tho charges against her? The very same 
that were preferred against her friends Socrates 
and Aiuuuigora*. "Sho walks tho streets un- 
veiled ; she sits at tho table with men ; she 
does not believo in the Greek gods; she talks 
about one solo Creator ; sho has original ideas 
about the motions of the sun and moon: tltcrty 
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fort her society corrupts youth." Not a word 
about vice of any sort. 1. it for abandoned 
women that the best men of any age are wdbng 
to entreat before a senate? The tears which 
Pericles shed then for Aspasia glitter like gems 
on the historic page. 

When the plague came, his first thought was 
for her safety, and, after his death, her name 
shared tho retirement of her widowed li.e. 
There was a rumor that she afterward married 
a rich grazier, whom she raised to eminence in 
the State. Not unlikely that such a rumor 
mi^ht grow in tho minds of those who had not. 
forgotten the great men she made, when they 
saw the mkc-ss of Ly,iclcs; but other authors 
assert, that his wife was the Aspasia who was 
also known as a midwife in Athens. 

It is a noble picture, it seems to us; and when 
w9 consider the prejudices of a Christian nge 
and conntrv, tho riot whicb a P'.oomcr skirt will 
attract in our own city, we need not wonder that 
slandor followed an unveiled face in Athens. 

Look at the scandal of that day ! — was it not 
tho counterpart of this of ours? At first, >i<o 
was "odd;" then "bold, sotting the conventions 
of decent society at defiance." Who but a 
courtesan would sit in tho presence of men, 
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unveiled?" — "What but a sensual supremacy 
could explain tho power of her words over 
Pericles?" — "She was talented and ambitious: 
the managed him." — "Yes: it was she who 
taught him eloquence, who composed his ora- 
tions, who planned the magnificent structures 
he erected, and wisely turned the current of his 
activity into her own channels." And this was 
a crime, of course. A man may labor for his 
wife, and infold her in the beautiful drapery of 
his renown ; but a wife may not do this for her 
husband ! This charge, literally taken, had no 
need to bo true. Poricles was a great states- 
man and orator before he ever gaw Aspasia : he 
needed not her intellectual strength, — only her 
straightforward sympathy and pure insight. 

It is only tho good and pure who can inspire 
lasting affection; and there is hardly such a love 
on record as that which Pericles bore to Aspasia. 
As we dwell upon it, it fills our eyes with sweet 
human tears; or swells our heart with bitter 
indignation, that there are so few capable of 
inspiring it, or appreciating its power. 

A*pa*»a and Pericles 1 — inseparably united 
oro their names in the memory of man. Wo 
enn not think of either alone ; and their forms 
arise before the mind's eye, as beautiful in 
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proportion, as unsullied in integrity, as mag- 
nificent in destiny, as wedded love was over 
permitted to make two human being*, before 
the light of Christ's presence was shed over the 
earth. 
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Q CR defenco of Aspasia may seotn to many 
only a maladroit instance of special pleading. 
Dainty dames may hold their garments a* they 
pass us by, and prudent papa* may choose to hang 
that shcot in a strong draught for ventilation's 
Mike. But all tliut is conservative and prudent, 
as well as all that is scholarly and pure, must 
reverence the name of Hypatia, — a name conse- 
crated by the praise of her enemies, and chal- 
lenging the devoted admiration of men whose 
learning remains a proverb to the present day. 
Years ago, we heard her name full from the lips 
of a public lecturer* Scanty were the facts ho 
gave us; but the outline was classic and bold, and 
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its details wore burnt in upon our brain with 
terrible fidelity. We have never forgotten her; 
and if, child that wo then were, wc ransacked 
our cyclopmdias in vain for something to sate our 
nowly awakened thirst, wo have rovenged our- 
selves ever since by gathering every fragment 
that time has let fall concerning her. 

Thcon the younger, the father of Hypitia, 
was the head of the Platonic school at Alexan- 
dria at the close of the fourth century. He is 
sometimes called a Heathen ; and it is said that 
his religious opinions occasioned tho death of 
his daughter, by exciting the rage of the popu- 
lace. But this word "Heathon" has a certain 
significance in modern times, which would be 
out of place if applied to Thcon. 

Wo know, that, by the Athenian populace, both 
Plato, and Socrates his master, were con>i<!crcd 
infidels and scoffer*. The charge made against 
Socrates on his trial wus, that he did not believe 
in tho State gods, and that he corrupt* 1 tho 
Athenian youth by touching then; not to believe. 
Under those circumstances. a superficial observer 
might have supposed, that, on the first spread of 
Christianity, the Platonists would have fallen 
readily into the true church ; but it was not so, 
and for very sufficient reasons. Platouisra Ui- 
i 
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coroo the stronghold of the old Greek faith; 
for nowhere else could those who wished to 
defend its saving power find a fulcrum for their 
lever: only this was spiritual enough to confront 
the newer faith. As for Platonists themselves, 
there were two reasons for their retaining their 
fin»t position: first, tho amount of absolute truth 
which pure reason had found for them among the 
ruins of the popular mythology ; and, secondly, 
tho exaggerated miracles which preceded and 
heralded the rising of tho Star of Bethlehem. 
They could not forgot, — when they heard that 
Jceus was the Son of God, that his star had 
risen in the oast, and that far-off potentates 
had come to worship him,— how similar legends, 
told of the grand old G reeks, had degenerated 
into weak, corrupting myths, festering like ul- 
cer* in the warm heart of their nation. 

Wo shall see, as wc proceed, whether tho cha- 
racter of tho Christians of the fourth century, 
headed by Bishop Cyril, was of such a sort us to 
influence a man like Thcon, or give him practical 
proof of tho divino origin of the Beatitude?. 

Theon is known ut> a commentator on Ptole- 
my, and tho editor of" Euclid." Here and there, 
he has added a demonstration to " Euclid ; " and 
those that arc known to be his do honor to his 
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reputation. In religion, wc might term him a 
Theist ; for, like all Platonists, he believed in 
one Supreme Being, the Father and Inspirer 
of mon. These views he of course imparted to 
his daughter, who began at a very early ago 
to show an aptitude for learning. lie was not 
content with teaching her philosophy and let- 
ters : he gave her as sound a knowledge of 
the sciences as the period admitted. All that 
he knew himself ho imparted to her ; and the 
result was, that we find Hypntia occupying 
a position unparalleled in ancient or modern 
times. She is said to have written a book "On 
tho Astronomical Canon of Diophantos;" and 
another, "On the Conies of Apollonius ; " and 
alt this before she reached her twenty-seventh 
year! 

Tho historian Socrates, one of her enemies, 
tolls her story with a simple candor which 
ought to be a lesson to historians of all ages 
and parties. " She arrived," ho i-ays, "at so emi- 
nent a degree of learning, that she excelled all 
the philosopher* of her own times, succeed- 
ed her father in that Platonic tchool derived 
from Plotinu*, and expounded all the precepts 
of philosophy to those who would hear her. 
Wherefore all studious persona flocked to her 
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from all parts ; nnd she addressed both them 
and the magistrates with singular modesty." 

At this time, her literary tastes ninat have led 
her to recoil from the representatives of the 
Christian Church, resident in Alexandria. The 
Alcxundrian Library, the loss of whose treasures 
has occasioned one of the staple lamentations of 
scholars, convicted of two parts. The larger 
portion, termed the Royal Library and the Mu- 
seum, were burned in the siego of the city 
by Julius Ca'sar. Instead of them, Antony gave 
to Cleopatra the Library of Pergnmus. But 
the Library in the Temple of Jupiter Serapis, 
consisting of three hundred thousand volumes, 
remained until tho reign of Theodosiua the 
Great. During the childhood — perhaps it may 
have been the girlhood — of Hypatia, a crowd of 
fanatical Christians, headed by their archbishop, 
and following the orders of a Christian emperor, 
had rushed to the sacred portals of the Sorapion 
to storm and destroy it. The books which she 
had boen accustomed to read — which seemed 

to her tho truest riches of that imperial city 

were now burned or destroyed. It becomes us, 
also, to remember that wo on o this great low, 
not to Arabs under Omar, but to Christians 
rollyiug under tho banner of the Prince of peace. 
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It were little wonder if Hypatia refused to be- 
lieve on him. Day after day, as she went to 
the Academy, the nuns of this splendid library 
stared her in the face ; and. gcntlo as she was, 
sho must have thought, with a grief that was 
all but anger, on the mistaken zealots who bad 
destroyed it. 

Hypatia was never wedded ; but sho was 
betrothed, to a person named Isidore. If this 
were tho Isidore of Pelusium mentioned by 
Suidas (to whom also we owo tho fact of her 
betrothal), — tho only Isidore, known to us, 
who was tho contemporary of nypatia, — tho 
populace may have been wholly at fault with 
regard to Acr religious faith. Jfe is stated to 
have written three thousand letters elucidating 
the Holy Scriptures; and the terrible death of 
his mistress could have had little tendency to 
convert one not of tho faith before. 

Tho highest testimony to her character is fur- 
nishod in tho fact, that, though surrounded by 
bitter enemies, not a word was ever breathed 
by one of them against its virgin purity. 

Pleasant it is to think of this lovely woman, 
clothed in wisdom as in a garment, and honored 
by tho flower of tho whole civilized world. 
Among her pupils was that Christian PlatonUt, 
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Synesius,— afterwards Bishop of Ptolcmnis. ITo 
tells his brother, in a letter, to salute Ilypntia 
and "that happy society which enjoys the bles* 
ing of her divine voice." His affection for her 
fell little short of adoration ; and lie would not 
even publish what he wrote, without her appro- 
bation and consent 

In the hoight of her beauty, her fame, and hor 
usefulness, the storm gathered over ITypatia'a 
bead. Beside other causes of tumult, Cyril, 
Bishop of Alexandria, encouraged the bitterest 
persecution of the Jows in the city. Orcste* 
the Roman governor, was the friend ofHypatia- 
and it is supposed that she interceded with him 
in behalf of this unhappy, unoffending people. 
Orostes, perhaps, felt that Hypatia's wonderful 
power of persuasion might find a fit field before 
the bishop. At all events, an intimacy grow up 
between them, highly displeasing to Cyrif. At 
first, he directed the energies of his Christian 
mob toward the hapless Orestes ; but, when he 
escaped with his life, Cyril allowed the calumny 
to spread, that it was Uypatia who stood between 
the prefect and the bishop, and prevented the 
return of peace to the city. 

So incited, a restless crowd, headed by a 
fanatic, beset her chariot one day as she re- 
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turnod from the Academy, and, after dragging 
her at the horses' heels through the street* of 
the city, carried her to a church to strip hor 
naked, and tear her flesh with broken bits of tile, 
and shells, until she died ; when her limbs were 
torn apart, and burned in tho public square. 

" This," continues tho ecclesiastical historian 
Socrates, " brought no small disgrace upon tho 
Alexandrian Church." And so, in truth, it 
should. This woman, strong in intellect, beau- 
tiful in person, and spotless in virtue, fared 
worse at the hand* of the populace than tho 
supposed courtesan of Athens, who was thought 
to minister to tho basest passions of its ruler. 
And why? Because she was suspected of hav- 
ing an opinion and an infiuenco in public affairs, 
— because sho was deemed worthy to sit in the 
councils of Church nnd Stato t 

It is said — wo know not on what authority — 
that the emperor would have punished the mur- 
dorurs, but for tho interference of Orestes, who 
corrupted his advisers. This docs not look as 
if the governor were spotless; and one would 
think, that, having nearly lost his own life in a 
similar mob, his interests would have lain in 
another direction. 
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puro imago of Ilypatia, shrined in many a maid- 
en heart, is growing dim and discolored ; and 
wo hear no word of remonstrance. For some 
critical glances, then, we hold ourselves ready 
> — not for a thorough review ; for that would 
roquirc a classical library, not to bo thought of 
in that out-of-tlio-way corner of the earth whero 
these volumes happen to find us. 

And, in the first place, lot us protest against 
historical fiction in general. True, it serves to 
make certain historical persons and their deeds 
familiar ; but it prejudices the popular mind it 
teaches. Men know no longer the historic por- 
sons, but only what somo romancer thought 
them ; and not always his own honest thought, 
but another, which, being moro effective, will 
bo bettor likely to serve his turn. Iticlinrd 
must go down to all posterity a hunchback, be- 
causo Shaksipearo'<s genius made him sa; though 
a thousand commentators prove and re-prove 
that ho had the fairest natural proportions. 

Tho man who undertakes to turn a passage of 
ancient history into a modern novel ought to bo 
suro of two things : first, that he has sufficient 
historical material to justify tho superstructure 
that he intends to raiso ; second, that his aim, 
howovor puro and lofty it may bo, shall not 
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essentially falsify the clinracler of which he 
make* use. Mr. Kinsley fails, we thick, id 
both these particulars. 

It is well known to scholars, that the bare 
facts of Hypatiu's success aud martyrdom are all 
that remain to us of her ancient glory. Thero 
would havo been even less, had not the atrocity 
of the latter deed given nn effective shock to 
the development of Christianity in Alexandria. 

For many a year have we looked longingly 
towards the ideal of this virgin teacher, and 
more than once have we written her name at 
the head of our page. What checked us, ere tho 
page had grown into a chapter, and tho chapter 
to a novel? Only the deep consciousness that 
whatever we built up about that name would 
owe its existence to our own reverent fancy, and 
that her pure garments might bo tarnished for 
the common eye by our earthly touch. Whether 
our fears wero just or not, we wish Air. Kingslcy 
had shared them. Better never dono than ill 
done, may be safely said of every such work. 

What little may be known of Hyputia, besides 
what is told us in the letters of Syncsius, and 
Isidore of Pelusium, is to be found in Suidas, 
and Damascius the author of the Lifo of Isidoro 
the Philosopher, and in Photius; also in scattered 
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allusion, running through literature nearly con- 
temporaneous, and in the pages of the Chr.s .an 
historian Socrates. Socrates tells the plain 
story, without comment. Suidas - whose on- 
thority weighs little, since we do not know who 
he was nor where ho lived - adds, that she was 
beautiful ; catalogues her works ; and repeats 
an anecdote, not worth recording. Damascus, 
if we remember rightly, tells us only one 
fact, which is not a fact; namely, that she 
was betrothed to Isidore the philosopher, - a 
manifest anachronism, which D.otius contradict, 
by stating again that Isidore married one Domna 
Syncsius, and Isidore of Pelusium, were her 
contemporaries, and whatever fair inference may 
deduce from their letters can be trus cd , 
but neither it, nor whatever else a scholars 
toil may gather up, forms any fit bas.s for an 

historical novol. 

With regard to tho second point, we shall not 
attempt to find out the new foes that Mr. K.ngs- 
ley offers us under the old face. We presume 
they are such as every man can readily call by 
name. If tho author's aim wore, as tho con- 
eluding paragraph of his preface might justify 
us in asserting, merely to exh, nt one of the 1-t 
struggles between the new church and the old 
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world, some 1cm precious name might have 
served his purpose as well <u " Ilypatia." But 
the object which the public at large will recog- 
nize is tho making familiar as a household word 
a name until this day the property of scholars ; 
and, in giving any true idea of this extraordi- 
nary woman, we say, without hesitation, that ho 
lias worse than failed. 

What we positively know of Ilypatia is, that 
she was wondrously wise and beautiful, — so 
superior to the age in which she lived, that her 
worst enemies never dared to breathe a word 
against her purity, and Cyril never dreamed 
of corrupting her; that she invested tho night of 
a past age with so wonderful a dignity and power, 
that, in the great city of Alexandria, her infln- 
ence was second only to tho ambitious prclato's 
own ; that whatever there was of learning and 
culture and refinement there, bowed at her feet. 
The Christian populace, maddoncd by her public 
devotion to the past, and her father's well-known 
Heathenism ; tho Jews, who cried out for justice 
against Cyril, and were answered by an ominous 
finger pointing to the Academy, — these rose 
against her : but tho historians of the church, 
who would have boon glad to justify them, can say 
no more than that she was supposed to stand in 
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the way of Cyril's reconciliation to Orestes. 
No man dared to say he believed it. No man, 
not the vilest, dared to accuse her of any desire 
t« become the high-priestess of Athene or the 
Kmpress of Africa. It was reserved for the an- 
ttaor of "Alton Locke" to sully her memory by 
imputing it a* possible to her,-her, tho Iiypua 
beloved by that Syncsius, whose h>t«y character 
and blameless life secured to him the bi>l.opnc of 
! Ptokunais, against his own wishes and Ins well- 
known metaphysical heresies. W hat we do cer- 
tainly know of her is, that .she showed ne.tncr 
vauitv nor solvation ; that she mode*, y shrunk 
1 from'tcachiug where Ammonias and 1 lerccles 
bad taught ; but that, being per-uaded, her 
| eloquence, her insight, her pract.ca w.«K*. 
charmed listeners of all ages, and degree, of 

And what, then, has the author of Alton 

Locke" made of this woman? He has ...irc 
'• duced her to us u. one who* very handwn.mg 
i ^ a calm, self-e^ci^, s.ud.c charter 

dwelling in the nmlsi of afTc,tod arcW.siu. Ar- 
, g U l ent: tlut were used by 1'orplo vy and Juban 

1 are thrust into her mouth, as if she were capabl,, 
I lengthen, Then as a self-elated fool, \\ho> 
believing that she could win back a gU.ou* 

• 
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past, — as no woman, possessing n tithe of the 
wisdom attributed to Hypntia, could over have 
believed, — prostitute* herself to a man vulgar 
effete, licentious in the highest degree. You 
reject tho tradition of Dnmaaciu* ; but you do 
not hesitate, 0 modern author! to throw this 
"ffron cloak over her name. You bring her 
before us, shrinking like a .illy ^ fnm , 
beggar in the street; owning ,h 0 superiority 
of Bcn-Ezra in "practical cunning," a « if that 
were a thing to be desired ; and, finally, electri- 
fvmg on audience with an outpouring of trashy 
myst.cism tl,, t could never have turned tho 
head ot tho youngest boy, for less huvo won 
the wi s e ear of Sync-ins. 

Our author assumed too much when ho under- 
took to lecture for Hyputia; and he left too 
many holes ,„ hi, philosopher's cloak, when he 
c,« 8 ed her, who believed in Greek myth*, „ nd 
tned to marry them to Oriental fancies, to be 
•Looked at the Saviour's humble birth. it i, no 
voman who so address an audience, much loss 
an ilypatia. 

Again: he permits Phi| ilmraon to h 

; V,, V ,M ' ^rceriesf such 

"J 1 " 7T ° f th ° «*»"*. »*o tore her 
qu.ver.ng | imb . Mimder> ^ 
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bring against her ; such as tho foulest rumor 
of her own day never stooped to whimper. 

Tho true Hyputia, looking upon Cod as a 
Father, and seeking in mythology manifold ex- 
pressions and interpretations of his love, was 
wise enough to bo humble j but he brings her 
before us, inveighing, in terms that (ill us with 
horror, against tho sacred duties of wife and 
mother, and shrinking from the contaminating 
embrace of Orestes, not because she did not love 
him, not because he was unworthy of her, but 
because of the degradation which the divine tie 
of marriage would imply. She docs not quuil 
before a fate worse to a pure-minded woman ilinn 
death; but she shrinks with unphilosophic terror 
from the gaze of lliriam,and finally becomes her 
tool. She sits beside Orestes, while children are 
torn limb from limb; she sila beside him, vhilo 
fibre after fibre of u sisters soul is strained and 
torn, while the plaudits of a multitude deafened 
with dishonor the nude form cf Venus Anidyo- 
mcno I If our Ifypatia had been bad enough to 
do thi*,sho could never have been weak enough. 
Philosophy had not quenched, in her, womanly 
love and power ; else fiery old Synwius, who 
refused to'rosign his wife and children to tho 
church, could never have so loved her. Our Hy- 
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pntia must liavc felt the full force of I'hilammoiT* 
love ; for I'elagia nmst have been too great to 
yield to the weak cupidity of a father the honor 
of hor faith, or the good abbot of 1'elusium need 
never have mentioned her with praise. 

Wo hnvo no patience when a name sacred 
as Ifypatiu's is dragged down to a level low ax 
this. This character, foil of inconsistencies, 
nowhere challenges our lovo or admiration. 
Skilfully na the scene iu tho Amphitheatre is 
managed, none of our pity is felt for the Hypatia 
who kneels before a rebel unknown to history. 
Such u woman need never have excited Cyril's 
enmity : it would have been only too easy to 
corrupt her. It was tho native- antagonism 
between Cyril and the true Hypatia that made 
the bishop hate her, even as Bonaparte hated 
Pc Staiil. Her keen sight penetrated the llimsy 
veil of his Christianity, and detected the bold, 
ambitious, unscrupulous man under the garb of 
tho bishop. Could she not, then, penetrate the 
still flimsier garb of tho Roman prefect? That 
she did so, Orestes' unwillingness to avenge her 
death may seem to indicate. 

That we may not be supposed unable to 
approciuto tho great points of this book, wo 
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itnay advert to tho fine sketch of Syncsius, ol 
whom tho reader may remember — 

41 Tb»t th* cfaorrb vim acarct pn^iittouf, 
| A» Im irbbltrd dog. uxl xuJ.," - 

I and tho well-drawn characters of Den-Ezra and 
l'hilammon. With each of the two latter, the 
author has a certain inborn sympathy, which 
secured their being well done. Colleges have 
I their temptations, as well as the old Academy ; 
j and tho wisdom of our author was matured in 
bitter experience. 

What impression does the whole book leave 
upon us? If it were a history, the world had 
lost a martyr; for Kingsloy's Hypatia is no 
martyr : she is a weak, presuming woman, 
fitly punished for meddling with matters iliat 
she did not understand. Alexandria need not 
have mourned, nor Theodosius have avenged 
her. What noble woman could read her story, 
ami not prefer to be Pelngia? For divine Art's 
i sake, tho Anial should have lived, and Lotn won 
to a nobler life through his bride. The kin-hip 
between Phihimmon and his sister was no mere 
^ tie of the flesh : it underlay the whole natures 
i of tho two, and should have justified to both 
the ways of God with man. Pelagia, when she 
3 ( 
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throw a<ido the lovo-philtcr of old Miriam, an. I 
dcrnindcd to reign in licr own right or not at 
all ; Philammoii, when he withstood the tempta- 
tion* of Hypatia's presence, — was nobler, ar, 
nearer to Christ, than, as these volumes would 
have it, our philosopher ever showed herself. 

Hypatia was at the head of the Eclectio, or 
Xeo-Platonic school. This school was one which 
arose in consequence of the growing strength 
of Christianity, after the first Platonic philosophy 
had died out. Tho now Christianity absorbed 
into itself somo of flic worst errors of old Pagan- 
ism, and sustained itself by metaphysics and 
enormities which disgusted the refined. In 
this Xeo or Xew Platonism, there was, had its 
disciples only known it, much of the truth which 
Christ camo to proclaim,— to proclaim by a pure 
life and earnest soul, unaided by sophistries or 
dialectics. 

It was this truth which gave Hypatia and 
her school strength to stand: but it was by no 
moans in misty declamation alone that they cm- 
ployed themselves. They aimed at the fullest 
knowledge of tho Absolute, in order to attain 
holiness and happiness, to which thoy believed 
nothing else could lead ; they recognized in in- 
tuition, which precedes thought, tho voicoofGod; 
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and they doubtless urged in their discourses 
both these points. But they were eminent, also, 
in mathematics and astronomy; and taught at 
Alexandria not only these branches of science, 
but natural philosophy, natural history, and a 
wise investigation of tho univcrso and its varied 
ranks of Icing. 

It was to Hypatia that Synovitis applied to 
peril-el (ho silver astrolabe which he gave to Pco- 
nius. Ii was to the same school as Hypatia, that 
Origcn, Longinus, Plot in us, and Hcrcnuiu* be- 
longed. 

Mr. Kingslcy's devotion to the metaphysics of 
bis churchmen has misled htm in this book, as it 
did in the very inartistic conclusion to '• Alton 
Locke." Ho wearies himself in gathering, for 
Christianity, laurels that she can never wear. 
Let the Heathen claim this bay ; and let us 
seek only, for tho Christian Church, the •' crown 
of light." 
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above fragments of tho divine song with 

winch Dante welcomes to his presence the 

Counter Matilda, when she comes, not merely to 

share w,t], Beatrice the pleasant task of guirW 

b.tn through Purgatory, but to symbolize to him 

and us that spiritual affection which all godly 

rulers should boar toward the Supreme Head of 

the church, efficiently express the poet's rove- 

rence for her. She who, « maidoMiko vc.li„~ 

ber sober eyes," approached him, could hardlv 

Wo the ruthless fli„g 0 f a w ^ 

'peaks, w,th a carelessness for which her i-no- 
mncc „ but cxc|lgc of „ tbo . lljc . t ^ 

ot tier lover, Gregory VII." 
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That the ambitious prelate, who, in sincere 
lovo for his church, — indignant at its corrup- 
tions, and ignorant of the true sources of its 
welfare, — forbade marriage to his clergy, and 
sought to build up his own power over the ruin* 
of tho empire, should havo turned malicious 
tongues upon himself, is not strange. Stranger 
far, that, in modern times, Protestant lips repeat 
tho outrage, and liberal thinkers find no merit in 
a friendship so well grounded, so natural, and, 
in its own age, so uncommon nnd beautiful, as 
that of tho Counters Matilda and Gregory VII. 

That she bequeathed atl her po^e^ions to 
the church, gives her a sufficient hold upon the 
affections of Catholic countries. It is nut on that 
account that wc recall her well-known name; 
but because there was blended in her, aa Kohl- 
rausch finely says, " all mental attainments and 
firmness of spirit, beside her mistcre piety 
and virtue;" because we think her one of the 
noblest wom:<nly typos of the pcric.il in which 
-.ho lived, and a fair model for the present ago, 
*o far as regards courage, guod faith, and a 
steady purpose. 

In an illuminated poem of Donizone, a portrait 
of tho countess is preserved. Seated upon a 
throne which resembles an ancient settle, sur- 
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mounted by three pinnacles shaped like feuit 
tie lit, and without arms, the countess fgrusp* 
a white lily in her extended hand. The sent of 
her throne is supported by carved and twisted 
pillars, and colored to a kingly purplo. Her 
person and her feet re«t upon green cushions 
embroidered with gold. She wears an under* 
vest of crimson, visible only at tho hands ; aud 
over it a long loose robe of Mazarin blue, of 
which the hanging sleeves arc deeply broidcred 
with gold and gems. The cloak, of a beautiful 
rose-color, is lined and bordered with cloth of 
gold, garnished at the edges with jewels. It 
is loosely hung on one shoulder, only the men 
of that period fastening it securely about the 
throat. She wear* yellow stockings. A high 
conical enp of gold-cloth, bordered with jewels, 
allows a delicutu rose-colored veil, resembling 
that of a nun, to Ml in stiff folds about her face. 
Tho picturo has no value as a portrait ; for, in 
the eleventh century, tho art of painting had ' 
already fallen into hopeless decay: but, as a bitj 
of costume, it is extremely valuable; and tho! 
countenance is not wanting in a look of uncon- 1 
querublc will. 

It is impossible to separate her history from 
that of her Papal friend and oily. The " monk 



IM tchram 1 as envious contemporaries dchgh,. 
to call ])im , was Wn pf fln o ^ urc fiB - 

of Soano ,« 1 uec ., ny . and> & • 

Clugny, b,s rare abilities and acn„; sl , ion , SGOn 
brought h,m into notice. At „ n early „. 0 he 
«ccompa ni ed Bruno, Bishop of Tour., to Ron,.; 
and by active partisanship secured his election 

W». At th,s time, the Countess Matilda w as 
only three year* old. Sho was the daughter 
and heiress of Boniface, Marquis of Tuscan,- „ 
Bc-tnco, sister of the reigning emperor (H^ 

Tho elevation of the new pope, „-) 10 belonged 
to the impenu family, f (>rTnctJ tll0 ^ , " 

c am winch united the fuiur, interests of 
II debrund and the countess. Beatrice, natu- 

7 grateful for the honor thus conferred up ^ 
her famdy taught Matilda to regard him «i,h 
reverent affection. His riH,' tmrltv f , 
banned all n.ternal sc^L C ' , "" , " Cl 

r-i n toWrm^^i™t:s 

po«cr, at the German court, which may ] WV e 
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contributed to li is futuro course, undoubtedly 
tended to strengthen the ties between him and 
the future countess. 

Soon after the death of her husband, who had 
roused the envy of the emperor by reigning with 
Oriental magnificence and luxury over the mar- 
quisale which had been granted him from the 
empire, Beatrice married Godfrey, Duke of Lor- 
raine ; and contracted her young daughter to one 
of hi* pons by a former marriage, called Godfrey 
the nunchback. This alliance diseased the 
emperor. Boniface had left no male heir, and 
Henry wished to bring Tuscany onco more 
within the imperial domain. He hod refused to 
sustain Godfrey's claim to tho duchy of Lower 
Lorraine, which had been left to him by his 
fiither (Galezo); and could therefore look for 
littlo cordial support from him in Tuscany : so, 
marching upon Beatrice, ho took her and her 
child prisoners, and deprived them of their 
estates. Somo authorities stato that faithful 
servants concealed the- little Matilda from the 
invaders, and brought her up in deadly halo of 
her uncle's name and nation. At all events, there 
was nothing in her early experience to attach 
her to the iu>|H>riul court. Sho was eleven 
years old when Hildcbrund visited Germany; 
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and whether be saw her there just after tho 
death of her arbitrary uncle, or in Tuscany on 
his return, she could fool nothing but alTection 
fur tho man whose influence was even then 
exerted in her favor. 

Henry died in 105C, and Matilda married 
Godfrey. They lived apart, — for Matilda - * con- 
stitution could not bear tho bracing atmosphere 
of Lorraine, -and tho regent Agnes soon found 
means to win Godfrey over to the imperial 
party. In 1073, her friend Ilildebrand was 
elected to tho Papal chair, under tho title of 
Gregory VII. Strangely enough, he sent to 
Henry IV., and asked his acquiescence in tho 
election. Wlieilier Gregory intended to propi- 
tiate him by this show of deference, or whether 
he thought in this manner to deprive him of 
any right to object to the ecclesiastical reforms 
which he wishod to secure, cannot now bo 
known. 

Wo con hardly realize in Protestant countries 
tho dreadful corruption which had eaten into tho 
Roman Church at the time when Gregory took 
his scat. His character has been greatly mis- 
judged by posterity, who have ascribed to a 
ruthless desire for tho aggrandizement of his 
temporal kingdom that energy in reform, which 

• 
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was inspired by a sincere Iovo for his church, 
and n natural austerity and sense of justice, 
which could not foil to bo outraged by the 
condition of its spiritual interest*. 

In 1045, the year previous to Matilda's birth, 
throe icvernl popes, elected by different factions 
in the church, were sitting at Rome ; and, while 
she grew up to womanhood, the most impudent 
simony prevailed throughout the Christian world. 
Muratori tells us, that her own father, by far the 
most powerful prince in Italy, hnd been flogged 
before the altar, by an abbot, for tho selling of 
benefices. Sees wero sold or given by sove- 
reigns to favorites, who pandered in tho most 
unblushing manner to their basest passions. 
Bishops thus appointed cared but tittle for tho 
interests of their flocks; and sold, or gambled 
away, the benefices over which, in their turn, 
they held control. 

It was a noble ambition which sought wholly 
to reform tho tottering, crippled church ; and it 
was only through that human short-sightedness 
•which so frequently appalls us in tho world's 
history, that Gregory, forbidden by his religion 
to think of jiojas a* men, never for a moment 
unticiptited that frightful abuse of tho power 
which he sought to consolidate, which afterwards 
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* occurred. With his own eyes, he had beheld tho 
| abuses of the German court during tho minority 
I of Henry. Ho had seen the emperor grow up 

Ito manhood licentious, ambitions, and continually 
at war; ready at a moment to supply an always 
exhausted purse by means which in vol veil the 
! worst consequences to himself and tho church, 
j Gregory had proved himself the friend of the 

I emperor and hi* family, and undoubtedly felt 
justified in sending to Henry a private admoni- 
tion in tho very first year of his elevation. 
Finding this unheeded, he held a council in 
I the following year, which anathematized Henry, 

• and insisted upon the celibacy of tho clergy 
(a measure of immense importance as regards 
tho power of the Church over her servants). 

i During nil tho controversies which ensued, 

• Matilda stood firmly by her friend. Sho was at 
f this timo tho most jtowerful sovereign in Italy, 
I and reigned like a queen, says the German 
J historian Kohlrausch, throughout Tuscany and 

Lombardy. Like all remarkable women, she had 
^ a poculiar relish for tho administrative energy 
in men. She contended with all her power, 

* during thirty years, for tho elevation and ei.n- 
« solid.it ion of tho Papal power. .She not only 

embraced this idea with all the strength of her 
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natural diameter; but Gregory's indignation at 
the debused condition of tho clergy found a 
ready response from her most austere and rigid 
virtue. 

In 10TG, Matilda lost her beloved mother and 
her husband. From this time she dovoted her- 
self more unreservedly to the Papal interests. 
In order to make tho church independent of 
the temporal powers, Gregory now forlado to 
kings the right of investiture. How wholly her 
woman's heart went with him may bo seen from 
the fact, that, in 1077 or '79 (tho loss of tho 
original record makes it uncertain which), sho 
executed an instrument conveying to tho Pupal 
seo the whole of her immense estates. Those 
consisted of Lombardy, Tuscany, Mantua, Parma, 
Beggio, Piaccnza, Fcrrara, Modena, a part of Um- 
bria, Spoteto, and Verona, — almost all, in fact, 
that now constitute the States of tho Church, 
from Vitcrbo to Orviedo,— with a portion of the 
march of Ancona. 

Hallam, in his "Middle Ages," attempts to show 
that Matilda, being herself a subject of the em- 
peror, lmd no legal right to alicnato these estates 
from tho empire. But if, as all history assorts, 
ITetiry III. had forcibly deprived Beatrice of 
them when she incurred his displeasure; if Ma- 
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tilda, at tho time she executed this instrument, 
found herself not only re instated in these posses- 
sions by the aid of Gregory, but tho possessions 
themselves greatly increased by his gifts, — 
then she had that very best of rights, which in 
all ages aud countries has availed more than any 
other; namely, the rirjlU o/pos*e*sion by coxquesi. 
Nor could it bo expected that she would, in such 
an instrument, recognize an authority which she 
bad spent her whole life in defying. 

That Matilda did not keep her intentions se- 
cret, is evident from tho scandal that followed 
their announcement. The indignant clergy de- 
prived of their wives by Gregory's ban, and eon- 
cubines deserted by their priestly lovers, wt.ru 
naturally incapable of understanding her grati- 
tudo or sharing her lofty generosity. They 
ascribed to a passionate love tho gift which 
grew out of reverent esteem. But such a scan- 
dal could not spread. Matilda's incomings and 
outgoings were of too much importances to bo 
long concealed or misunderstood, and the rigid 
purity of Gregory defied all evil tongues. A 
being highly strung like Matilda, and endowed 
with what the world chooses to call u masculine 
firmness, could not live in an atmosphere which 
such rumors might disturb. 
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Tho difficulties between Gregory and Ilenrr 
were now assuming a moro formidable shape, 
and Matilda found more ongrossiog cares. TJie 
pope and emperor had mutually deposed each 
other; and, singularly enough, the lettor which 
the indignant monarch addressed to the holy 
father proves conclusively that the sympathies 
of a large number of Henry's subjects were on 
Gregory's side. "Thou hast trampled under thy 
feet," he says, " the ministers of the holy church, 
as slaves who know not what their lord doeth j 
and by that desecration hast thou won favor 
from the common herd." This insolence induced 
the pontiff to pass a formal sentence of excom- 
munication ui»on the emperor. Such a sentence 
derives it* forco from popular opinion ; and so 
Henry would have foil, had ho been irrcpronch- 
able. As it was, the empire was elective, and he 
dread.d its effect upon the Diet. Overpowered 
wit!; fear, ho hastened to cross the Alps, and 
seek assistance from his mother-in-law tho Mar- 
chioness of Savoy, and the pope's friend tho 
Countess Matilda. 

Of Adelaide of Savoy little is known; but that 
little shows her to have boon a woman of rare 
discrete. Without forfeiting tho favor of tho 
church, she knew how to extend to Henry and 
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hor daughter Bertha all tho favor that they 
might expect from a tender mother, — all the aid 
that they might ask of a queen. She ought to 
bo remembered with gratitude by all subsequent 
dukes of Savoy ; for, whatever they possessed 
below tho Alps, they owed to tho manner in 
which sho consolidated her estates by a triple 
marriage. By her first and second husbands 
she had no children; but by the last (Odo, 
Count of Moriana) she had several, one of whom 
(called Amideo) now pre*idod with her over her 
marquistttc. She was a woman of learning a:id 
ability, whose favor even Gregory did not think 
it disgraceful to solicit. Her mind seems to have 
misgiven her concerning her repented espousals, 
and sho addressed a letter to Paraiano ujkjii tho 
subject. The reply of the cardinal, in which he 
re-assures her mind by pointing out the political 
results of these alliance-*, is Mill in existence. 
Ho shows her therein the great iuiluctice that 
she lias been enabled to exercise over tho ati'.iirs 
of Italy, and gives her credit for wise principles 
of government and of ecclesiastical discipline. 

When Adelaide heard of the appr<.a<-h of the 
emperor, she went as far as Mount Cctiis tu meet 
him. Never did a dissolute monarch impose 
upon himself a bitterer penance than Henry. 
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Tlie winter was terribly Revere ; tlio Rhine was 
frozen over, from Martinmas to April; and the 
passage of tho Alps was attended by many 
danger*. Henry was accompanied by only one 
servant and his empress. Tho latter, wrapped 
in an oxhide, was tiidden down tho precipitous 
paths of Mount Cenis by the hired guides. At 
Susa, the marchioness furnished them with more 
attendants, and, Denina says, accompanied him 
herself to the Castlo or Canossn, near Rcggio, 
where Gregory had pausod on his way to the 
Diet, at tho intercession of Matilda. This im- 
pregnablo castle had been built upon a lofty 
rock by Alberto A7.20, tho great-grandfather 
of Matilda, then a feudatory of the Bishop of 
Rcggio. 

The severe measures of the pope had made 
him many powerful enemies; and, had Henry 
been less terrified by a guilty conscience, he 
would have known how to make the most of 
tho evident joy with which lio was received in 
Upper Italy. Through tho influence of Matilda, 
ho now received permission to approach tho 
pope barefooted, and clad in tho hair shirt of a 
penitent 

In tho inclement month of January, 1077, the 
emperor entered tho outer court at Canossa. 
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The first gate closed behind him ; shutting out 
his escort, and loaving Henry shivering and 
alone. What followed was equally unworthy 
of tho good man and wise ruler that Gregory 
ought always to have shown himself. For three 
whole days, the haughty emperor stood naked 
and forlorn, waiting for pardon. All within the 
castle were moved. As for Henry hinm-If, be 
only besought permission to depart, Matilda, in 
vainly pleading for him, was alloc ted to burning 
tears of pity and grief; an J when, on the fourth 
day, tho royal penitent was brought into tho 
presence of tho pope, we can hardly blame him 
if his vows of obodionco were neither very 
cordiul nor sincere. Nor could Gregory expect 
them to be so. Tho custom of those times must 
have admitted of somewhat plain speaking; for 
Gregory himself wrote, that " every one present 
had severely censured him, and said thut his 
conduct more resembled tho ferocity of a tyrant 
than the severity of an apostle." 

Burning with indignation, Henry remained 
throughout the winter in Italy, and assembled 
about his person all the discontented. During 
tho years of contest that succeeded, Matilda 
felt tho full forco of his ire. He forgot tho 
tears which she had shed, when ho saw her 
.« 
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manoeuvring her troop*, sustaining his sieges, 
urging the popo to endure with firmness such 
evil* as were unavoidable, but always enlarging 
her dominions and cxnlting her own fame. By 
intrigue, rathor than force of arms, he at lust 
gained some advantages over her; and, in tho 
beginning of 1081, he marched on Rome, which 
ho kept in a state of siege for three years. 

Gregory, in his extremity, had recourse to 
Robert Guiscard, the conqueror of Naples, who 
was indebted to the holy see for much of his 
success. Just upon the point of adding the 
Eastern Empire to his many spoils, Robert, 
wiser than many modern captains who might 
be named, thought 'it bettor to secure what bo 
already possessed, than to attempt to acquire 
new dominions. He hastened to the aid of the 
pope. Upon the news of his approach, Henry 
withdrew his exhausted troops; and Gregory 
left the Castle of St. Angclo, in which he bad 
taken refuge. 

Not thinking it safe to remain in Rome, the 
latter accompanied Robert to Salerno, where 
ho invested him with the duchies of Puglia and 
Calabria, and died in 1085 ; saying with his last 
breath, "I have loved justice, and hated iniquity: 
therefore am I compelled to die in exile." 
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His death was a severe blow to Matilda; but 
• she was not likely to mourn with folded hands, 
j All Italy was still divided into factions, and the 
troops of Henry continually ravaged Tuscany. 
« It is difficult to decide," says Muratori," which 
had derived the greater benefit from their long 
alliance, Matilda or the church." Her dominant 
ambition, the purity of her life, and her zeal for 
religion, caused her to feel a real satisfaction in 
arming herself against a monarch whoso frivo- 
lous cares enhanced by contrast tlio reputation 
of his adversaries for piety and soberness. The 
love of command was strong in her; and her 
subjects obeyed her with enthusiasm, because 
in her they obeyed tho vicegerent of the Deity. 
On the other hand, she had the privilege of 
availing herself, at all times and everywhere, 
of all ecclesiastical resources. 

Her reputation fur brilliant achievements 
spread far and wide ; and, soon after the death 
of Gregory, Robert of Normandy (tho son of 
William the Conqueror), who found it somewhat 
difficult to secure his patrimonial inheritance, 
came to Italy to ask her hand in marriage, 
and so secure her assistance. Matilda, feeling 
naturally but little interest in a wooer who was 
unablo to defend his own rights, and by no 
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means in haste to many, did not hesitate to 
keep him waiting for a while. 

In the mean time, Urban IT. took possession 
of the Fa pa! chair, and, with his accustomed 
prompting, turned his eyes upon Matilda. Uo 
was not far from a very common arrogance, 
which gave him little confidence in a woman's 
administrative energy. Ho did not understand 
Matilda, now in tho very prime of her woman- 
hood ; but, anxious to secure her estates to 
the church, he commanded her to receive the 
addresses of Guelph, — afterwards the Fifth, 
Duko of Bavaria. He was a brave and warlike 
man, ten years younger than his bride : but 
Urban assured Matilda that she would secure a 
noble leader for the armies of Italy, and a strong 
ally for the Pupal party in the Gorman Stutes ; 
since his father, the reigning duke, would natu- 
rally prefer tho interests of his son to those of 
the emperor. Matilda unwillingly consented. 
The affair remained a mere political alliance, 
the marriage never being consummated. They 
separated at tho end of seven years; Guelph 
not having found a bride of forty-two attractive 
to his restless spirit, and Matilda anxious only to 
secure her inheritance untouched to the Papal 
see. 
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Henry was highly indignant at this nwrnuge 
ne had succeeded in imposing Tope Gu.bcrt 
upon the greater part of Italy, and ho now 
u Ld on a war against Mu.iUlu Cud-crt l»m- 
Jf besieged Montebcllo and Mo-kna. Mantua, 
after a siege of twelve months, was lost throug.i 
the treachery of Matilda's captain. Forties, 
which Matilda had believed to be nnprcgnable, 
now surrendered; and, astonished at Us sue- 
cesses, her father-in-law (tho Duke ot Havana) 
evidently wavered toward tho emperor II «r 
.ubjects prayed for peace ; but it could be had 
only on one condition, - submission to the false 

P °Su'ch a petition was by no means palatable to 
Matilda; but so great was iho * x, ^ nC >';. ,,,at 
8h e called a council of her bishops. 1 ho lbsbop 
0 f Reggio insisted that it was her duty to lay 
| down her arms. What conll she do a^u.t all 
Italy 1 ' Surely God would pardon a defection 
whicb had iu origin in a sincere desire- for the 
wol.aro of her people. Theologians and d.gmta, 
rics sustained the bishops. The whole conned 
were evidently weary of tho burden of war. 
Thcv painted i» e^u^c color* tho <kso>at;.,u 
of her estate*, the wretchedness of the army ; 
and while she sat with glowing checks, and 
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downcast, tearful eyes, they dreamed, perhaps, 
that the woman would conquer the enthusiast. 
But there stood up, in the mid«t of that aristo- 
cratic council, an austere man, called John, to 
whom the odor of his sanctity gavo the only 
right of entrance. Ho held up before the eyes 
of the countess the interest of true religion 
and the rights of the church. " Porish people, 
perish property !" he cried ; " but let tlio eternal 
tmth live. Lay down your own life, most holy 
countess, should need bo ; but do not surrender 
to a fulso priest." 

Bright visions of a world'B redemption swam 
before those tearful eyes. For beyond the strug- 
gles of this world, painted in tho tints of autumn 
sunset, Matilda saw the peaceful mansions which 
the Church promises to her sanctified ones. She 
listened no longer to depressing counsel : her 
heart burned within her ; and a youthful ardor 
glowed from beneath her lifted lids, and inspired 
her captnins, as she led them on in person, to 
drive back Henry from the walls of Montcbello. 
ne wonld then have attacked Canossa : but she 
pursued and routed him ; and, regaining in this 
flush of success several important posts, she esta- 
blished her authority moro firmly than ever. 

At this period, a new applo of discord fell 
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between Matilda and the emperor, ner friend, 
Adelaide of Savoy, died at Turin in 1091. Her 
greatly increased estate* should have descended 
to tho son, the Duko of Savoy; but Henry, 
trampling upon all justice, sent his son Conrad 
to take possession of them for his own benefit. 
Matilda, moved by those who considered it right 
to violate tho tics of naturo to sustain what 
they thought to bo religion, exerted herself to 
separate Conrad from his father, and offered httn 
the crown of Northern Italy. The unhappy 
father sought to secure the person of his son, 
but in vain. Conrad <w crowned at Monxa; but 
Matilda did not allow his elevation to diminish 
her own authority. A biinplc counter, she 
reigned at this moment over Italy — mlwith- 
standing husband, king, and emperor - with 
more absolute power than was ever enjoyed by 
any son of Charlemagne. 

Her position became still more conspicuous 
when the Empress Trcssida took refuge with 
hor from the persecution of her husband and 
the unnatural violence of his son. Wo would 
willingly turn our eyes away from deeds so 
horrible; but it may help us to forgive Matilda 
for the influence she exerted over Conrad to 
look the atrocious conduct of tho emperor full in 
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tho face. The unhappy Pressida had bocomo 
distasteful to him soon after her marriage, and 
after enduring manifold indignities, had been 
»hn* up iu prison on purpose that she might be 
subjected to tlio licentious passions of one of bis 
sons. Having escaped, and rested for a short 
time under Matilda's roof, she went before the 
council at Piaccnza, and received absolution for 
tho sin to which she bad never consented ; im- 
mediately entering a monastery, where she died 
of grief in less than a year. 

Xor was this tho first time that members of the 
imperial house had received protection from 
the family of Matilda. Alberto Azzo received 
into hi* fortress, at Canossa, Adelaide, tho widow 
of Lothario, — afterward the wife 0 f Otho I.,— 
when she fled from tho violence of Bercngarius 
and the malicious envy of Julia his wife. In 
952, Otho gave him in compensation tho titlo 
of Marquis, and tho very cities of Reggio and 
Modena now inherited by .Matilda. 

It has been assertod that the countess never 
bestowed her favor as protectress, nor her hund 
in marriage, with any peculiar graco. Nor would 
thi» be strange. During her long struggles 
with the enemy, so much self-reliance had been 
developed, and all her habits had become so 
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cnergctic and prompt, that she could hardly 
be expected to have much patience with the 
timidity and vacillations of thoso who shared her 
counsel or sought her aid. 

Finding her authority thoroughly established 
and tho emperor quiet, Matilda now nought to 
free herself from her uncor.gtiiinl connection 
with Guelph. In 109"), they were publicly 
divorced ; both protesting that tho union had 
boon only political. The time causes of their 
unhnppiness never transpired ; but the Duke 
of Buvaria was certainly anibitioua that his 
descendants should inherit Matilda's estates. 
Perhaps Guelph shared hi* father's wishes, 
and was indignant when he found that Matilda 
desired to rcnow to subsequent popes the con- 
cessions she had previously made to Gregory. 
Indignant at tho scandal, as well as the disap- 
pointment, which hi* family thus encountered, 
tho Duke of Bavaria descended to the plains 
of Lombardy. in company with the emperor. 
They found Matilda so well prepared, that they 
had only to withdraw. 

Tho emperor, finding Conrad wholly beneath 
Matilda's influence, transferred the succession 
to his second son, afterward floury V. Conrad 
died at Florence in 1101, — it was supposed, by 
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poison; and Matilda wm left the sole arbiter 
of Upper Italy, continually strengthening her 
position and adding to her glory. Many of 
her subjects engaged in the holy wars ; but no 
further conflict disturbed their native States. 

After the death of Conrad, the unfortunate 
emperor saw his second son rebel against him. 
Pretending penitence, and seeking for pardon, 
he deluded his father into a 6trong fortress 
held by his jwutisans ; and, under the throat of 
instant death, compelled him to surrender the 
imperial insignia, and abdicate in his favor. 
The wretched father wrote supplicating letters 
to one after another of tlio European courts, 
and died near his ' friend, tho Archbishop of 
Liege, in 1106. 

It was about this time that Matilda is sup- 
posed to have invited into Italy the celebrated 
Irnorius, who was the first lecturer upon juris- 
prudence at Bologna. Baylc doubts the story, 
because there was no public record of his arrival 
until 1128, after the election of Lothario III.; 
yet, in regard to times so confused as those in 
which Matilda lived, a well-sutained traditiou 
must always have a great deal of weight. 

Henry V. left Italy in peace for the first four 
years of his reign; and, when ho finally marched 
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upon the Papal party xvith thirty thousand armed 
men, ho took good care to remain at peace with 
Matilda. No other sovereign, however, had any 
cause to bless him ; and tho pages of Pandolfo 
of Pisa teem with the most shocking records of 
his cruelty. Matilda had renewed her conces- 
sions to Paschal II.; yet he left thorn both, for 
tho present, at pcaco. He was not unwise in 
waiting for Matilda's death. Over fnur*coro 
years and ten, and exhausted by infirmities 
which had been increasing for sonic years, she 
died in tho month of July, 1115, at tho Bene- 
dictine convent which sho had herself erected 
at Polirone. 

With the quarrels which afterwards took place 
with regard to her estates, we have nothing 
to do. They resulted in tho final cession to 
Paschal III. of most of what is called tho 
"patrimony of tho church/' She was buried 
in Mantua; from which city her remains were 
solemnly conveyed to St.Pcior's by I'rbaiiVIlI. 
Thero they now lie beneath a Fplendid mauso- 
leum. Her effigy represents a woman with 
marked features, — holding in one hand tho 
Pupal sceptre and tiara; in the other, the keys 
of tho church. At her feet lies her sarcophagus, 
and its precious relievos represent Henry at the 
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feet of Pope Gregory. The abject, half-naked 
emperor, kneeling, amid Italian princoa and 
cLurch barons, before the haughty Gregory, 
still culls the blush to the cheek of his imperial 
descendants. Matilda was the most powerful 
ally tho church ever know; and the manly 
frame of Joseph II. quivered indignantly, when 
he gazed upon this monument to his ancestral 
shame. 

"Call no man happy till he dies," says tho 
proverb of all nations. Judged by this, Matil- 
da's life holds a singular place in history. Her 
dominions lying between the empire and the 
church, she felt ovory shock of tho sharp but 
heavy waves of conflict. While others tossed 
dizzily through the storms of the time, with a 
clear head she kept her eye always fixed upon 
• single steadfast point, and died possessed of 
all she had ever sought 



Kotk. - Ja the very fear word, concerning tlx Cminlca Matilda, 
which .re hld-Jen aw-,y, between tbe .kttch of Matilda of Flamier, 
»nd thai of lb. Empre.. M»«d, In lb. « Record „f Women," there 
■re .evera] trim, which should probably Im traced to turn* «U«r 
compilation. 

A nil-print of the rlgure < antedate* her birth ten year.. 

fler mothor Bcntrice 1. staled to bar* married Calejn, lottead 
of Godfrey of Lorraine, hi. *nn. 

Apm i It h mM, that, after the death of Matilda'! bosbaod is 
JOTS, site married An \\ Marquis of Ferrer*. 
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The " Riojrraphi. t'nivenelle," an authority alwnys at band, 
states distinctly tbal Matilda was married only twice. As to the 
rot. there ia no tuch person known to b;*tory a* this Aio V., 
ll\rtj<,iM of /Vrrnrn. Tlie grandfather and the (Teul-pr'nilfnther 
of Die person intended were, in fact, the cu»temj»<rnrict of Matilda, 
hot had Ihe till* of Jf»eVe »//*■•*, trim a little town near their 
mate*. The foOnr nt Alio V. t..,k hit title <■;" Maiy.i.. after 
Matilda's death, In lias. Il» name was OUtxa: am!, iu MM. 
Frederick Baiburwsn bert"»cil M[«n him the ai«v]-.iL>a?<<> tj Milan 
and Genoa; uhlch titles descended to hn km Atf> V., Al-ryui 
*f /jit. A fraudulent trannctivn, over which holory h»« «-li.». u to 
draw a veil, mnd« hbn a <»'tien mfrtly of ) Vrrnra; nltli..i;£;i hu ion 
Asan VI. was 111*. f*-»t of hi* anate who jjn»*e«W atiy :it:tl-iriiy 
in that city. The ascendency of like A'ksnrdi, I«.rjg sLjn.itte in 
Ferrura, was fli-nlly and f'-r a king tune dl-putcd hy t! ■« rival 
family of Torelli. To Jwnl lb. internal dimensions of Ihe rity. the 
lut decendaht of the Adctanli — a girl named Marc liesella — was 
betrothed to one of tbe rival family of TnrelH; but an indent 
faction vlojeolly .cired the fir], and eomi*'.!*.! her t« marry lha 
very Alio V. whom w* liave seen given to the Cuntr-s Jlutdda, 
drsd a century bvf.ne. Aug V, died almul lite yenr l»Mi>; and, in 
UOS, hi. son by Marchc»clla — Alio VI. — w.# rlectrn "Ujrd at 
Fermra." This wna th* Ant example in history of a free Julian 
city giving to lt»clf a lord. For tl>e>e fact*. see Murnfiri " Anti. 
chitii frlrnsi," Lltta's " Famljiia Celcbrl Itatbnl," and AJnii'a 

Of eootM, Matilda never wa. divorced from a mnn .he nev.r 
married. n,er« » no doubt that her .^nixa from l^frey 
aitd her divorce ftvtn Gue!|>!i p»ve kome >u|.|*rt to lb. »coii.ia!« 
crreulnted by her ci<mle«; but If. on IU oiher band, .be married 
only for political readout, aeduloutty pianling htr own celibacy 
upon religious groand., Ilnre w»» bo rea.«un why iba .b>/utU con- 
Unua linked to men who disappointed ber reaaooahle ejtpectatlooi, 
ud acted is th* capacity of Imperial epic*. 
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" Ut b.r auk. kmir btr m , 
Te t»n m km*. It. lit. »4 Inr. ..J b. 
Ill ttol art bra. dlrtlu.ll.. muM.« 

Tun no*. 



TT lias been said that the life of the Countess 
Matilda was hardly worthy of consideration, 
because, if she succeeded in all sho undertook, 
she undertook only what was unworthy of a 
ooble woman. This remark could not liavo 
proceeded from a discriminating critic, hardly 
from a reflective one ; for what nobler object 
could any woman of that era propose to herself, 
than the radical reform of the only Christian 
Church, or the consolidation of tho only power 
which could bo expected to check tho most 
degrading social abuses? Wo have no sympa- 
thy with her peculiar aims ; but tho world, wo 
arc sure, and history, will ruto them, as they 
deserve, among the noblest of the century in 
which she lived. 
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We are far from proposing to write tho lives 
of noble women only, or to select those with 
whose objects and achievements wo have the 
most entire sympathy. Uistorians arc not privi- 
leged to roject uamcs because they sully their 
pages. Tho life of Cxsar Borgia is as important 
a contribution to a just cstimato of the life of tho 
race, as that of Constantino, or Thilip the Good. 
The lifo of Woman has yet to be written ; and 
we should do small justice to her sphere, her 
achievements, or her hopes, if we held up to 
men's eyes only the names of tho pure and the 
high-hoartcd, the lives of those prominent for 
philanthropy or virtue. In seeking, as wo do ut 
this moment, a wider field, a broader opening, 
for hor, we shall not put out of sight, or meanly 
ignore, such beacons — fog-lights, if you will — 
as Lucretia Borgia, Isotta Nogarola, or Lady 
Hamilton. 

Tho subject of our present essay is mentioned 
by Lady Morgan in cIorc connection with a 
woman of very different character. She speaks 
of the accomplished scholar Tolitian as finding 
learning do protection against lovo : ho was 
twice — 

-nit, 

And llk.d Oml don^rea. Ihli.g, » fcm.l. wit." 
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II in first love was Alessandro Scala; and, with n 
vanity that we shall bo expected to pardon in 
a man, he strove to secure immortality for her 
Greek verses by printing them with hit oicn 
wonts. His next Muse was Cassandra Fedele, a 
Venetian girl, who seems to have been much 
" too pretty for a pedant," and was perhaps 
" only a woman of genius ; for he talks of the 
playful and infantine graces of her style." She 
was, besides, an improvvisatrice ; and this talent, 
Lady Morgan thinks, might " sit well upon a 
young and handsome woman." As these flippant 
remarks constitute the only allusion to Cassandra, 
with which wc are acquainted, in recent litera- 
ture, we may bo excused perhaps for remarking, 
first, that there is not the smallest reason to 
believe that Politinn was ever in love with the 
young girl whoso charms ho sung ; and, second, 
that it is a little amusing to find a womun of 
genius ranked below a pedant, from whom Lady 
Morgan herself shrinks, as if totally forgetful 
of tho sweet young face of Lady Jane Grey, 
whoso beauty was not more remarkable than 
that traditional learning which we have been 
accustomed to considor something far more 
important than " a playful or infantine grace 
of style." 
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Cassandra Fodelo was born in Venice, prolwbly 
in 1465; though conflicting traditions have ren- 
dered tho dato a littlo uncertain, and it may 
have been nine years earlier. She belonged to 
a noblo family of Milan attached to tho Visconti, 
and driven out with them from that city. In 
her carliost years, she showed such a disposition 
to learn, that her father caused her to be in- 
structed in Greek and Latin letters, in philoso- 
phy, history, eloquence, and theology. Poetry 
and music she pursued as a relaxation. 

She was still a child when she attracted gene- 
ral admiration ; and learned men, distinguished 
travellers, as well as skilful casuists, loved to 
gather about her to hear her pleasant t;dk. Per- 
haps Politian wits one of these; for she dedicated 
one of her early epistles to him; and, in reply, ho 
did his best to transmit her honors to posterity. 
He expresses his astonishment that sho can 
write so well. He compares her to the Muses, 
and to all tho women of antiquity whom talonU 
or learning had rendered famous. 

Until this time, the chief object of his admira- 
tion had been Giovanni Pico della Mirandoln; a 
Dan so remarkable for erudition and resplendent 
genius, that, in tho ago of Lorenzo doi Medici, 
be was called " the Phoenix." lie now ventured 
t 
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to transfer to Cassandra this public homage. 
Tie gifts aud acquirements of the woman, to 
whom a man of Pulitian's standing would dare 
to pay such a compliment in a published work, 
must have been of no ordinary kind. 
He commences this epistle by quoting Vir- 

" O d«« IttlUr.Tlnto!"- 

and continuos: "Thou writest, 0 Cassandra! lot- 
ters full of ingenious subtilty; no less attractive 
on account of a certain girlish and virginal 
simplicity, than worthy of consideration from 
their prudence and good sense. I have read 
also an oration of thine, learned and eloquent; 
full of talent, dignity, and music. Thou possess- 
est also tho art of tho improvvt'satricc, in which 
so many orators are deficient; and I am told that 
thou art so skilled in philosophy and dialectics 
as to untie the Cordian knot when all other 
hands have failed. Girl as thou art, thou dost 
not fear to contend with men, defending or 
combating tho questions proposed to thee ; 
thy womanliness detracting nothing from tby 
courage, thy courage nothing from thy modesty, 
thy modesty nothing from thy wit." — L. iii. c.17. 
After proving her so abundantly well able to 
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provide for herself, it is rather mortifying that 
he should conclude, liko more modern eulogists, 
by earnestly wishing hor a good husband. 

Be6ide a wide correspondence with the scho- 
lars of her time, Cassandra held near personal 
relations to several contemporary sovereigns. 
She was greatly esteemed by Loo X., Lewis XII. 
of France, and Ferdinand of Arragon. Isabella of 
Castile earnestly strovo to attract her to her 
court; and a person of some distinction in those 
days, John Aurelius Augurello, a Latin poet of 
Rimini, urged her to accept tho invitation. Cas- 
sandra was inclined to do so ; but the republic 
of Venice, anxious to preserve its greatest orna- 
ment, refused to permit her departure. 

She was chiefly remarkable at this time for 
hor eloquence, and owed her reputation, in 
a great measure, to Latin orations publicly 
delivered on different occasions. One of these 
was pronounced at Padua in 14S7, when a 
relation of hor own, a canon, received the dogreo 
of Doctor of Laws. At Tadua, also, she must 
have studied ; for Battista Fregoso praises her 
parity of character, and speaks of tho skill with 
which she disputed in public thoro. lie adds, 
that she published a book entitled Alle Ordino 
delle Sciense;" and this is a valuable fact, 
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because it shows that she did not despise, as 
has boon slanderously asserted, tho literature 
of hor native tongue. In allusion to a similar 
matter, Tiraboschi wisoly says, " It is hardly 
likely that she, who excelled in all other studies, 
should have neglected this." 

Two other discourses, one upon the birth of 
Christ, and another in praise of belles-lettres 
(De Littrarum Lnndibus), were delivered by 
her at Venice, in the presence of tho doge, the 
senate, and an immense literary assembly, con- 
vened expressly to hear her. 

The men of the Venetian Republic must have 
had liberal ideas in regard to feminine culture : 
and that which Cassandra had received could 
hardly have impaired her natural attractions, as 
Lady Morgan so delicately hints ; for sho was 
sought in marriage by many persons. 

Hor father conferred her hand upon Giam- 
maria Mapclli, a Venetian physician, destined by 
the republic to exercise his profession at Rctimo, 
in tho Isle of Can din- Thither Cassandra followed 
him. In returning, many years after, they were 
exposed to a terriblo tempest, and, besides losing 
nearly all thoy possessed, woro for many hours 
beset by tho perils of death. 

In 1521, Mapclli died; and, having no children 
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to inherit cither her beauty or her learning, 
Cassandra devoted herself to study, and benevo- 
lent cares. Tommasini and Niceron, the latter 
a biographer who lived near her own time, and 
carefully authenticated his statements, say that 
she was chosen Superior of the Uospitallcrs of 
St Dominic at Venice; over which she presided 
for twelve years, dying at the age of one hundred 
and two. An entry in the register of tho con- 
vent states that she was interred on the 2Cth of 
March, 1558; and, if the above story is true, must 
have been born at least as early as 145C. 

A collection of her letters and discourses, with 
a sketch of her life, was published at Padua by 
Phillippo Tommasini in 1C3C, nearly a century 
after her death. This contains all that remains 
to us of her works. 

There is a story in existence, with regard to 
Politian, which would materially affect tho vuluo 
of his testimony as to the purity of'Ca«Kindra'B 
character. It asserts that ho was himself con- 
sumed by an infamous passion, and died its 
ignoble victim ; it is sometimes said, dashing his 
brains out against tho wall of his chamber. 
It is proper, therefore, to state in this connec- 
tion, that this story is believed to be without 
foundation, and that his death is attributed by 
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the best autliorities, Pierius Valcrianus for ex- 
ample, to grief for tho death of his friend, 
Lorenzo tho Magnificent, in 1492, followed as it 
was by the many misfortunes which beset tho 
house of Medici, on the entrance of Charles 
VIII. into Italy, in 1494. 
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rpiIE student of Italian history is frequently 
startled to perceive how, in single families, 
the power of genius makes itself felt for centu- 
ries; not always skipping, liko other " pestilent 
evils," the second generations, but handed quiet- 
ly down from mother to daughter and grand- 
daughter. 

It is a peculiarity of historians, which may 
serve to show tho way in which women aro re- 
garded, that, in writing of distinguished women, 
they never fail to tell you whom they married ; 
and, should it happen to have been a man 
of wealth and station, the wifo is treated as au 
appendage to that wealth and station; and, if sh«j 
was worthy, wo are told how she adorned it 
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But distinguished men ore persotw of themsdvet: 
we aro told how they go to the wars or stay at 
homo, disposing of their children in marriage ; 
and, should these children show noblo traits 
hardly to be expected from tho rank or the 
wickedness of their sires, we are frequently left 
in doubt as to the mothers that bore them. It 
seems as if men thought tho mother of no im- 
portance, unless, from her political connections, 
sho increased the power or tho domain of her 
husband. Thus tho mother? of natural children 
are almost never mentioned ; and yet it was this 
infusion of vigorous plebeian blood into the 
veins of noblo families, brought about, to bo 
sure, by a laxity of public morals which nothing 
could. mako tolerable, that saved such families 
as the Sforao, tho Visconti, and tho Malatcsti 
from utter extinction. Whatevor were the legal 
rights of natural children, Me.se succeeded to 
tho family honors by mere force of strength and 
ability. 

The house of Montefeltro gave many noblo 
women to the noble lines of the fourtoeuth and 
fifteenth centuries in Upper Italy, 

It was of a warlike family that Bnttista da 
Montefeltro was born. Her father was Count 
Antonio Montefeltro, Lord of Urbino. Wo aro 
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not told even the name of her mother; and we 
are left in utter ignorance why a loader among 
the Ghibellines should have married his only 
daughter to a Malatcsti, who must havo been a 
prominent Ouclph. It seems fair to suggest 
that such a measure may have been intended to 
heal local divisions, like the marriage between 
the houses of Torclli and Adclardi at Ferrarn. 

Be this as it may, Batti*ta was one of tho 
most remarkable women of hor century. On 
several occasions, sho addressed tho Emperor 
Sigismund, Pope Martin V., and the College of 
Cardinals, in Latin. Bishop Campano states, 
that tho pope, although a man of much erudi- 
tion, felt himself entirely unable to answer her. 
She taught philosophy in public ; and disputed 
often with tho most skilful professors of her 
time, compelling ouch of them in turn to recog- 
nize hor superiority. Sho wrote some sacred 
hymns and other poetry ; anJ published a song 
full of energy and spirit, dedicated to Italian 
princes. A testimony to her learning and taste 
may be found in the pamphlet •' De Studiia et 
Literis," dedicated to her by Leonardo Bruni of 
Arczsto, and printed at Basic in 1433. 

In 1405, sho married Galeowo Mala testa, Lord, 
of Pesaro; to which sovereignty he docs not. 
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appear to have succeeded until the death of hia 
father in 1438. But little is known of him; 
and the traditions concerning the family are 
so confuted, that thoy have bewildered even 
the clear-headod Sismondi, who speaks of his 
grand-daughter at one time as his daughter, and 
again as his niece. Battista had one daughter, 
Lisabctta, by Malatesta ; who was so unfortunate 
as to marry Piero-gcntilo da Varano, Lord of 
Camerino. 

Camerino had been inherited by three bro- 
thers, — Bcrardo, Giovanni, and Pioro-gentilo ; 
and was governed by them jointly. Berardo was 
the oldest, and only half-brother to tho others. 
He w-as married, and a large family of his 
own made him feel dissatisfied to soe so small 
an inheritance divided among so many. Ho 
communicated his discontent to Vitelleschi, the 
confidential minister of tbo reigning pope, En- 
geno IV. 

Vitelleschi believed, that, if he secured the 
ruin of the Varano Family, ho should be able to 
attach Camerino to the apostolic see. We can- 
not guess what lure he held out to Bcrardo ; 
but he advised him to destroy his brothers, and 
offered to assist him. The family of Piero-gen- 
tile were seized, and put to death at Recanati, 
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the seat of his own bishopric; while Berardo 
himself put his younger brother to death at 
Camerino. Vitelleschi then privately incited 
tho inhabitants against the assassin ; and, to 
avenge tho murdered brothers, tho people of 
Camerino, in their turn, put Bcrardo and all 
his family to death. 

From this terrible massacre, Costauza da Va- 
rano and her younger brother escaped, perhaps 
by tho aid of her maternal grandmother. Lisa- 
bctta, it is believed, perished at Recanati with 
her husband; and the children were immediately 
adopted by Battista. 

This massacre took place in 1434. The pcnplo 
of Camerino, willing to disappoint tho wicked 
bishop, determined to erect their seigniory into 
a republic. Tlic fortune of war, however, threw 
them into tho hands of Francesco Sfora»,when ho 
soon afterwards conquered tho march of Ancona; 
a fact of some importance to Costanza's future 
history. 

At this time, she was six years old ; and her 
adoption by her bereaved grandmother changed 
the whole current of her life. She received a 
very careful literary education, to which 6ho 
owed the subsequent prosperity of her family. 

Much as Batti6ta had suffered in tho early 
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and terrible death of her only child, she had too 
much spirit to allow her grandchildren to sub- 
mit to an injustice. Circumstances led both her 
and ber husband, now childless, to look forward 
with interest to Costanza's marriage. In 1438, 
the old Lord of Pesaro died, and Galcazzo came 
to hi* inheritance. In times of so much civil 
and political disturbance, it wo* impossible for a 
man of his age to maintain his independence 
without the aid of a young condodicro. Ho was 
tho head of the younger branch of the family, 
and the head of the elder irritated him by 
ceaseless hostilities. 

Things were in this state, when, in 1442, 
Francesco Sforzn, crowed the marquisate of 
Ancona. He wng a natural son of the great 
peasant leader, Giacorouzzo Attendolo Sforai; 
and had made himself and his brother Alessandro 
so formidable, that Yisconti thought proper to 
buy his friendship with the hand of his beautiful 
and accomplished daughter Bianca, and the sove- 
reignty of Cremona and Pontremoli. 

Before this Countess Biancu, Costanza, sus- 
tained by the high-spirited Battista, now ap- 
pcared, and in elegant Latin verse, at the ago of 
fourteen, demanded the restitution of Camcrino, 
now in Sforza's hands, to her young brother 
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Ridolpho. It was a bold step, and required 
more than common confidence in herself. 

Sforza, however, was no man to be influenced 
by appeals, unless backed by solid advantages 
ho could comprehend. With him hor versos 
availed nothing; but tho fume of them spread 
through Italy. Guiniforto Barzizza, then at 
Milan, wrote her a letter filled with congratula- 
tions and praises. Unacquainted with her him- 
self, ho confessed his astonishment that a girl 
of fourteen could write with such purity. " ITo 
thought it," he said, "an honor to Italy, that 
her women now excelled tho greatest orators 
of other lands." Tho compliment was worth 
something; for it was offered to no favorite of 
fortune, but to a portionless orphan, whoso near- 
est mlutive had not strongth enough to hold his 
small inheritance 

Tho admiration felt for her throughout all 
Italy inspired her with courage to make a new 
attempt. Sho appealed again to Alphnnso, King 
of Naples, a prince well known fur his lyvo of 
letters. Ho was called Alphonso the Magnani- 
mous, and proved himself worthy of the title by 
pushing Costanz.iV claim. By his aid, C;;tnerino 
was restored to Ridolpho; and, when ho was 
installed in his seigniory in 1414, Costanza 
addrcssod his people in a Latin oration. 
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We do not know the- terms upon which 
Cainerino was restored ; but tho restoration 
was accompanied by her marriago to Alessandro 
Sforza, and tho snlo of tlio seigniories of Pcsaro 
and Possombrone to hor husband for tlio sum 
of twenty thousand florins. We have seen it 
stated by some Italian author, that llalatcsta 
entered a convent soon after parting with his 
sovereignty; but we cannot identify the refer- 
ence. 

Buttista's disappointments were not ended. 
Costanza's marriage must liavo gratified tho 
highest ambition of her family. Alessandro 
Sforza was also a natural son of the great 
commander ; and, if not so terrible in war as 
Francisco, was still one of tho greatest of Italian 
generals, and a man made in a far nobler mould. 
If Costanza was happy, she enjoyed hor happi- 
neas for a short time only. In the first year of 
her marriage, she gave birth to a daughter, 
whom she gratefully named Battista; and in 
1447, eight days after tho birth of her son 
Costanzo, breathed licr lust. Her husband was 
amply able to protect tho children that she left; 
and, in the same year, the broken-hearted Battista 
entered tho Convent of Santa Luciu at Foligno. 
A few Latin orations and epistles remain to 
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prove Costanza's genius: they are published in 
tho collections of tho Abbe" Lazzarini. 

In less than a year from tho time she entered 
the Clarist convent at Foligno, on tho 3d of 
July, 1448, Battista Montefeltro died. We give 
this dato upon the authority of Sismondi, but 
do not know where he obtained it. 

It has been st&tcd that nothing remains to 
justify Battista's reputation. Beside the song 
before alluded to, a collection, published at 
Florence in 1485, contains articles by her; and 
her " ITaranguo " before the Emperor Sigismund 
was published by Mitarelli at Venice in 1770. 
In 1787, Abbati Olivieri published " Xctizie Jc 
Battista do Moutcfeltro." 

All who aro familiar with tho history of the 
period know how difficult it is to reconcile 
tho conflicting statements of the time. Only a 
disproportionate amount of stu'ly can do it. Its 
difficulty may be partly understood from the 
fact, that, in a writer like Si*inondi, wo find 
varying aud contradictory accounts of the sale 
of Pesaro. So far as Battista is concerned, the 
confusion has been increased by confounding her 
husband Calcuzzo with his grandfather, Galcotto 
ilalatesta; whilo tho story of her early death, 
which is generally boliovcd, is manifestly incon- 
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sistcnt with her adoption of Costanza, not born 
till eighteen years after. 

Costanza left two children, Battista and Costan- 
zo. The latter inherited the position of his father, 
and we are told that his magnificence and gene- 
rosity imparted a temporary lustre to the little 
court he collected about him at Pcsaro. 

Dattista espoused Fcderigo Due d'Urbino, 
her third cousin, in the fourtcentJi year of her 
age. At this time she visited the court of 
Francesco Sfonta, and recited a Latin oration, 
as Tirnboscht quaintly says, "to the wonder of 
all." She addressed the distinguished strangers 
who visited her, in extempore Latin ; and, as 
Duchess of Urbino, harangued Pope Pius II. 
with such eloquence, that, though a gifted and 
very learned man, he declared he had not power 
to reply. At that time, she impressed the 
literary circlo about her as a person of even 
raror gifts than her mother or grandmother. 

Her husband Fcderigo, tho first Duko of Ur- 
bino, was as remarkublo as hcrsulf. no was a 
firm friend of her father and uncle ; and, by his 
early progress, placed himself in the ranks of tho 
best instructed and most witty, as well as most 
magnificent, princes of tho fifteenth century, 
lie stimulated artists to adorn his capital, and 
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collocted tho finest library in Italy. It is related 
as characteristic of him, that, on tho sacking 
of Sansovino, ho chose as his only share of the 
booty a magnificent Hebrew Bible, with which 
ho enriched his library. 

In this union, so remarkably congenial for the 
period in which she lived, Battista remained 
but a few years. Sho died in 1472, at the early 
ago of twenty-seven. As Duchess of Urbino, no 
less than as a woman of letters, sho received a 
magnificont funeral, and an oration was delivered 
in honor of her by Bishop Campano. From this 
almost all that is now known of her must be 
gleaned. In it he speaks of her great-grand- 
mother, Battista Montcfcltro, a* tho most cele- 
brated woman of her time, whoso learning and 
eloquence challenged the admiration of the most 
renowned persons. Ho adds, and it says more 
for tho original power of the woman than volumes 
of eulogy, that tho questious started by her keen 
insight were still vehemently debated. On his 
pages blooms the three-leaved lily of the house 
of Montcfcltro, and tho successive generations 
are shown worthy of tho parent stock. 

With Battista, Duchess of Urbino, our sketch 
•hiiuld properly closo. It was of her that Tueso 

*T>>(0, — 
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* La prima eh« HmDnaihcnt t I'lutoof , 
1'ar ch'»l>l»l» arnnli, * iefgn ancli* I'lollao 
I»k«iiMDia * ntm al jiuragtme, 
ll«n potrtk »!ar, con I'Orettic u'ArjiIiFi, 
Moglie fra d un inrilla alto camploti* 
KcUrijo dun <kU' .Mica UrlHoo." 

Cm. xHr. tL JT. 

No literary remains attest to tlio studont of 
history tho broad renown of the second Batiista; 
but the sacred fire of her genius left its traces on 
many a ducal house, and to the watchful oyo it 
gleams from many a later coronet. She appears 
to have left several children, — a daughter, who 
carried into the houso of La Rovere tho duchy 
of Urbino; and a eon, Guido Ubaldo, tho last 
Duko of Urbino of the house of Alontefeltro. 

lie held a brilliant and polished court ; and, 
preserving the literary tastes of both his parents, 
was at once so gentle and so munificent, that he 
became the most tenderly cherished of Italian 
sovereigns. Ho was endowed with wonderful 
eloquence ; spoko Latin liko his mother-tongue, 
and Greek as well as either. Ilis memory was 
remarkable, and he was well acquainted with 
the geography of every country and the history 
of every people. IIo had been too intimately 
a^ociated with learned women not to feel their 
full value, and to bo free from the mean jcalou«y 
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which a smaller soul might havo felt. His wife 
was worthy of him. Isabella Gonzaga had the 
finest mental gifts ; and, through their joint in- 
fluence, the court of Urbino became the favorito 
scat of elegant literature-. The poets, savants, 
philosophers, and artists, of an ago that produced 
many great men, lived in tho most intinrato rela- 
tions with tho duke and duchess. 

Nor did the literary woman disappoint the 
husband's hopes. When a cruel disease deprived 
tho duke of tho use of his limbs for fifteen 
years, the brilliant centre of the courtly circlo 
became the faithful, gentle nurse ; and childless 
as sho remained, and in an ago when fidelity 
among men was an undrcamed-of possibility, 
her husband's affections nover wandered. 

At his death, the duchy, in compliance with 
his wish, passed into his sister's family, and was 
inherited by Francesco Maria de la Kovcre. 

Volumes might be filled with the lives of thoso 
who owe their existence and their genins to the 
threo heroines of the houso of Montefoltro ; but 
wo havo already encroached upon the patienco 
of tho reader. There was another remarkable 
Battista of tho Varano Family, descended from 
that Kidolpho to whom Costanza restored the 
seigniory of Camerino. 
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Still nearer to our own time, and not to be 
forgotten in connection with hit illustrious an- 
cestry, was Alphonso do Varano, the restorer 
of modern Italian poetry, descended from the 
dukes of Camcrino. lie was bom at Forrara 
in 1705, and closed a long and peaceful lifo in 
June, 1788. His poems went through many edi- 
tions, producing a profound impression. Monti 
finally completed tho work that Varano began. 
He had been a laborious student, and his works 
were published the year after his death. 

Ugoni says, "The 'Sacred Visions' of Varano 
gave a now direction to Italian poetry. Tho 
Italian Muso no longer chanted for love alone. 
In the midst of universal aberration, the Visions 
produced a sudden change. They showed of 
what power and majesty the Tuscan tongue was 
capable in the hands of one who knew all its 
resources. They showed enthusiasm subjected 
to art, depth of thought, and polish in execution. 
They had the still greater merit of stimulating 
Monti, and enabling him to develop the tasto for 
a severe and lofty style of verse." 
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rpiIESE last are a few sentences taken at 
random, wo trunt not unfairly, from an 
articles contributed to the leading journal of 
the most liberal denomination in thia country; 
contributed, too, by a scholar and a clergyman: 
and wo writo tho last word with peculiar sorrow, 
because it seems to us, that one who knows any 
tiling practically, as every clergyman should, 
of the misery of the lower classes of women, on 
this continent still so fresh and young, should 
write with tenderness of the movement women 
have begun. No man, holding such a position, 
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should be indifferent to it, or contented witb the 
popular impression of its leaders. He should ' 
read our reports and pipers ; he should seek to 
know tho women who have risked thus all that 
is most dear to them ; nnd if ho find, hero and 
there, an advocate whose zeal outruns her dis- 
cretion, let him ask himself whether men are 
nover found, who in the same manner scotch 
the wheels of their party or faith. We do not 
believe in controversy, — in advocating this re- 
form, above all others, by the battle of words : 
we would rather assert and re-assort the truth 
of God. But such sentences, written by such a 
man, sorely tempt us aside. 

It is hard for those of us who havo loved and 
known Mary Wnro, nnd who havo boon honored 
with her love and high regard, to ho told that 
her life is our rebuko. We loved her whero she 
stood, with her hands full of domestic ties: but 
we remember that at Osmothorly she became a 
somewhat public chnractcr ; and we know, that, 
if she could Btand whoro sumo of us stand, Bho 
would <lo as we are doing. Lot no ono dare to 
imply that wo undervalue such a life ; and, for 
the rest, lot us " bless " those we love with wiso 
" counsel," nnd lot the " sorouity " of our homes 
bo our only answer. 
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Had our author investigated his subject with a 
suitable fairness, the character of those who are 
loading in this movement would have checked 
him ere he wrote the heading to his article, no 
would have known, that among the mo>t zealous 
advocates of this reform are those who have 
followed for years in the footsteps of the lonely 
and the depraved, and that they do not check 
their private charity because they feel that they 
have a public duty. There i* implied in the 
accusation something resembling the popular 
idea, that a student cannot be a good wife and 
mother: why, then, let our author answer, a 
good husband and father? 

The tone of this article is the more likely 
to strengthen existing prejudices, because »t 
seems to bo liberal ; because it asks for higher 
wages, bettor education, and makes no very 
strong objection to a Mary Simile or a 
Lucrotia Mott Surely, if the result of all our 
efforts shall only show us how weak wo are, all 
this manly argument to save us might be spared. 
Lot us rest, and wo shall soon dethrone ourselve*. 

Yet again, if tho best that we can do is only to 
" rehash" the well-cooked dishes of our masters, 
i, there any great danger that we shall wander 
far from their control? 
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Lot it be Mid, and let it bo believed, — for oar 
live* will justify us in demanding such a faitL, — 
that many of us who demand for women at large 
the exercise of civil powers, do it not on account 
of a " brawling ambition," nor with tho smallest 
reference to ourselves ; but because we believe 
that such a proof that men regard them as 
responsible human beings, full of the authority 
and dignity of womanhood, would call out the 
self-respect, and power of usefulness, that in a 
large majority of women now lie dormant; and, 
furthermore, because we believe that men ought 
to leave us as free as we have been compelled to 
leave them, and have no more right to decide 
what wo shall do, or what wo shall not, than we, 
reciprocally, to decide for them. 

But what, some one may think it quite time 
to ask, has all this to do with Bologua and its 
women? Simply tin's: that just as we wore 
about to do honor to some names in her fair 
past, and show how women can bo at once 
good doctors in physics, and tender wives and 
mothers ; how they can utter sound philosophy 
in the market-place, and not neglect the sweet 
charities of home, — this article appeared; and 
we thought fit to preface our observations in 
this wise. 
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Italy has always been remarkablo for her 
prido in her learned women. Her men have 
been generous, their laurels all too green for 
them to fear the warm breath of a woman's 
renown. But, among the cities of Italy, Bologna 
stood pre-eminent in this regard. 

At a very early period, the children of the 
middle classes in Italy had as much care ex- 
pended upon their education as the children of 
noblemen in England. Petrarch and Boccaccio 
were instances of this. Thus many opportune 
tics wcro thrown open to Italian women ; and 
the inducement to uso them was found in tho 
state of society. For women of rank, riding, 
driving, and dancing wore the only resource, 
beside dishonorable love or coquettish intrigue. 
Superior persons there were, who sought nobler 
employments than theso last; and, thai what 
they gained in learning they did not We in 
good housekeeping or wife-like truth, history 
affords, fortunately, the best of evidence. 

After Bonaparte's coronation at Milan, he 
turned abruptly round, and asked a lady where 
her husband was. "At home, sire." — '' What is 
he doiug? " he resumed. " Fa uiente," she said 
dryly. " Fa niente, fa nientc," rc-iterated tho 
emperor, "always this cursed doing nothing;" 
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and lie immediately gave orders, that, in all invi- 
tations from his court, husbands should hence- ' 
forth be included with their wives. Trivial as 
this incident may seem, it was the beginning of 
a very importaut reform. It threw a new and 
healthy Iifo into society; and the fashionable 
gallaut became, from that moment, ono too 
many. That it was necessary, is the point to 
which wo would direct attention, as illustrating 
the poverty of Italian life. No one will doubt, 
that, under such circumstances, those women 
who were best calculated to make faithful wives 
and mothers would bo the most likely to turn to 
literature as the only fitting employment of their 
leisure hours. 

Tho origin of the city of Bologna is lost in 
obscurity. It was once a city of the ancient 
Etruscans, under tho namo of Felsina. Iu 
university is the oldest, and Ktill ono of tho first, 
in Italy ; nor hits there ever been a time, from 
its foundation to the present duy, when there 
were not connocted with it ripe scholars, who 
drew to it illustrious persons from abroad. It 
is said to havo been founded by Theodosius II., 
A.D. 425, and to havo been restored by Charle- 
roiigne. Its schools of medicine and law have 
been most widely celebrated. Bologna was the 
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first city in the world to found schools of juris- 
prudence, and the first teacher of the civil law. 
Irncrius was called to the professor's chair % a 
woman, — the Countess Matilda, the noble-minded 
friend of Gregory VII. This was about tho 
year 1100; and, from that .time, tho reputation 
of having studied at Bologna was a pa^port to 
oflice throughout Christendom. Tho exittence 
of the University gave rise to libraries and other 
literary institutions, and naturally turned the 
mind* of tho women to the subjects which 
interested the society about them. 

Political economist* would do well, perhaps, to 
consider, that what was and is the m- .>*t literary 
city of all Italy, retains, iu spite of political 
reverses, a position of thrift and activity not 
equalled on the peninsula. The higher clashes 
are extremely cultivated, and the people industri- 
ous; and there seems to us a natural connection 
between the lives of tho learned women who 
even in this century render Bolopia illustrious, 
and the public school, where, in l^'-io, Valcri toils 
us that the children of the poor were gratuitously 
taught Latin, mathematics, singing, and drawing. 
That the people of Bologna aro more independent 
than those of tho othor cities of Italy, has never 
been attributed to tho influence of letters; and 
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} o wl„ has over studied or written with true 
enthusiasm, „ nfi llot been gratcful for (ho 

" ,,,U< ^ 9iibk ' ,0 »ouri.« in .pit, of political 
or personal reverses ? 

That this University, numbering onco it, ten 
thousand 8tudcnt8i whero thfl ^ ■ 

first ducted, and where the galvanic current 
was first recognized and measured, should move 
the enthus.asm even of women, was not strange: 

Sir r * ft did 80 - - 

lWiroii states that Accorsa, the daughter 
of Accorso, tho celebrated professor of jurispru- 
dence at Bologna, taught jurisprudence from 
her fathers chair as early as , ho middle of 
he thirteenth century. H 0 has been followed 
»y many other authors: but the patient and 
-^orthyTirahoschi says, with a little mannish 

that tho reputation of so many learned men is 
not sufficient for the honor of the University, 
winch they would fain render more illustrious 
through many talented women;" and he goes 
on i to prove, that, so far as he can discover, the 
«ud Accorsa was a fabulous personam 
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At the same period, Bettisia Gozzadini as- 
sumed tho cap and gown, together with tlie title 
of Doctor. Tho only trustworthy nK-inorial of 
her is to be found in the following extract from 
an old -calendar of the University of Bologna: 
" Oct. 23, hac die, A. antem S. 123C, colcberrima 
P. Bcthi-ia, filia D. Amnion's do Gozzadinis, jam 
doctor in juris, hujuc ipsius anni. cc-pit publico 
legere, quam }>lur. schular. cum magna admira- 
tionc ct d.«ctrina ; ut vidoretur portuitum, ad 
incomparabilem honorificcntiam Arihigymnasii."- 
Tho wretched Latin of which may Le thus 
rendered : "This clay, Oct. 23, in the year of aalva- 
tion 12..G, tho celebrated Lady Bcthisia, daughter 
of SigniorAmatori dei Gozzadini, who had already 
this year been mado doctor of laws, began pub- 
licly to read, to the groat admiration and instruc- 
tion- of many pupils; so that she would seem a 
prodigy, to the incomparable honor of the chief 
school of learning.'' The historian of Iulian 
literature does not hesitate to say, that some men 
call this whole calendar a "solemn imposture." 

Tho author of tho "Record of Women" adds 
to this the following particulars: "Bettisi Goz- 
zadini, born at Bologna in 1200, having prevailed 
upon her parents to gratify her love of learning, 
followod every courso of study at the University, 
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clad in man's appard ; " a somewhat unnecessary 
trouble, one would think, in a university which ' 
did not hesitate to confer degrees upon women. 
" She took the highest standing in her college, 
and received the laurol crown with hor degree. 
Sho afterwards studied law; obtained the title 
of Doctor, and the privilege of wearing the robe. 
She lost hor life in 1261, in consequence of the 
overflow of the Idio." The very minuteness 
of this record, where the most careful investiga- 
tion has found nothing but uncertainty, makes it 
suspicious. From the orthography of the proper 
names, we suspect that the author derived her 
material from early French sources ; which are, 
for ill© most part, unworthy of reliance. 

iniong the names still honored at Bologna is 
that of Madonna Giovanna Buonsigniori. Lady 
Morgan calls her Maddalcna ; but this must bo 
a mistake of her own or tho printer's. In an 
ancient Italian chronicle published by Muratori, 
it is said, that when Charles V. enterod Bologna, 
in 1334, with his empress, tho latter " had with 
lior, as a companion, a venerable Bologncso lady, 
skilled in letters, and acquainted with tho Gor- 
man, Bohemian, and Tu.sc.in tongues. Sho was 
called Madonna Giovanna, daughter of Matter 
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doi Bianchotti, of the street of San Donato; and 
was the widow of Me*acr Buonsignior dci Buon- 
signiori of Bologna, Doctor of Laws." We omit 
tho old Italian from wbich we freely translate, 
because we do not wish to cumber our pages 
with what may bo uninteresting to the general 
reader. It is elsewhere stated, that sho had 
mastered Latin, Greek, and Tolish, and was well 
versed in philosophical and legal science. Lady 
Morgan accords to her the honors of the cap and 
gown, on the personal authority, wa suppose, of 
her friend Cardinal Mczzofunti. 

It will bo observed, that all tho women to 
whom tradition has attributed this honor have 
been tho daughters or tho wives of doctors 
of tho taw ; and it is but fair to suppose that 
theiu-public proficiency, in a study which most 
inon call dry and technical, was tho result of a 
natural and praiseworthy sympathy. Should we 
hereafter consider the lives of Italian women 
in general, we shall seo how many of those 
distinguished in other States owed their enthu- 
siasm to the fact of some recent ancestral rotation 
to tho University of Bologna. Such an one was 
Christina de Pi/.zano, resident at the court of 
Franco; whoso old and idiomatic French wo are 
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compelled to quote, as tlio best existing evidence 
of the professorship of Novella d'Andrea. 

It is entirely uncertain, we believe, whether 
this person ever lived; or, if sho lived, whether 
her name was not Bettina; whether her futhcr 
had two daughters or one. But Tomroaso da 
Pizza no was born at Bologna, and lived there in 
the time of Giovanni d'Andrea, — the celebrated 
lecturer, and father of Novella. Probably it was 
from his lipe, therefore, thai Christina received 
the story of the latter : so wo may hope, that, 
with its touching beauty, it wears also the stamp 
of truth. Tho life of Bettina d'Andrea— au- 
thenticated by tho record of her marriage and 
funeral — clotted in 1333. 

" Pareillerucnt a parlcr do plus nouveaux 
temp, sans querre les anciennes histoiros, Joan 
Aiulry, solemnel legiste a Boulogne La Grasse, 
n'amie soixanto an*, n'catoit pas d'opiniono que 
mal fust que femmcs fussent lcttrdcs. Quand a 
na bcllo ct bonno fillo qu'il taut amn, qui ot norn 
Nouvcllc, fist aprendro lcttres ot si avant la 
Loix que quand il cstoitoccupe d'aucuno cssoine, 
pnrquoy il ne ponvait vaquer a Hro les lecons 
a scs cscholiercs, il envoytkt Nouvello sa fillo 
lire en son lien aux escholes en chayro. Et nfiu 
que la beaut* d'icelle n'empecbast la penslo des 
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oyane, ello avoit un petit courtino devant ello. 
Et par cctte maniero suppleoit et allegoit au- 
cunes fois les occupations de son pore, lequel 
l'aima tant, quo pour mottre le nom d'clle en me- 
moiro fist un notable lecture d'un livro des Lois, 
qu'il comma du nom de sa fille'Lu Nouvelle.'"* 

In Uiis extract from " La Citti des Dames," 
there is a peculiar beauty in tho picture of the 
young girl shading her soft Italian eyes with a 
veil, lest their " doctrine " should prove more 
bewitching than that of the canon law ; and 
of tho father, proud and loving, who gave to 
what ho believed would be an immortal thesis 
the name of his precious child. Upon this single 
passage is founded all that hietory or poetry 
have said or sung of Novella d'Andrea. Tho 
Novella who married John Caldesimus has been 
proved to be another porson. 

• So, — to «p*iu> of liter time* without Inqniruij; Into iDcfoM 
hiatary,— Jcnn Andry, a toleron Uw-toncher at |tdfc£r.a t,M iiwre 
than wity yean ilnc<\ thought it J<d no bum fc-r women to bo 
Ittutred. A» to hit «ood wid oeautifuJ daughter, bitimJ NbrtKa, 
wbom h« to much lo*ed, ho t«up;ht her letter* and Uw, to that, 
wb*n ho wu occupied witii any cart, ho might m:iJ her to tit Is 
hit chair and teach hia pup;U ; an<J, tint her ketaty mlgM not 
diaturb their thought*, * liltlo curtain hung bei'-se her. Aw! in toil 
BULtier eh« many time* euppliod her father'! flee* ; who, lored her 
•a math, that, to bequeathe her name to poeterity, ha pr» a Umoat 
lecture from ooe of hli trwtue* on Uw, which he cailcJ, alter bar, 
•The Sorolta.'" 

7 
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We have said that Christina da rizzano was 
born of Bolognose parents ; and as ehe waa, wo 
believe, the first woman who attempted to sup- 
port herself and her family by her pen, her 
life is of no common interest. It may well bo 
attached to those of the Bologncse women 
whose accomplishments kindled her emulation 
asd sustained her rivalry. 

Her father, Toromaso da Pizzauo, was ono 
of the most eminent men of bis day. Having 
exhausted all the resources of learning and 
science, he applied himself to astrology. He 
was residing at Venice when Christina was 
born, in 13C3. He was invited by Charles V. 
to the French court, where he wont with his 
daughter when she was about fivo years old. 

In intellectual ability, Christina was worthy 
of her futher; aiid, at the early age of fourteen, 
she was married to Stephen de Castel, a young 
noble of Picardy, who was secretary to the 
emperor. When Charles died, the propped* 
of the family were clouded ; and disappointment 
soon carried the husband and father of Christina 
to the grave. At the ago of twenty, sho fonnl 
herself a widow, burdened with the support , 
of three sons. 

A fcreijjner, «ho had no resource, but th «♦* 
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within her; and, when tho relations of hor 
husband disputed her inheritance at the law, 
she dovotod herself to study, with such zeal 
that few men of the timo could equal her. 
Sho says of horsclf, " Ains roe pris aux histoires 
anciennes des commcncemetis du mondc, — les 
histoires des Ebrieux, des Arisirions, et de 
principes do signouries procedant de 1'une en 
1'autre desseudant aux Romaina, des Francois, 
des Britons, et autres plusieura historiographos; 
aprcs aux deductious de science scion cc quo en 
l'cspaco du temps que y estudiai, on pos com- 
prendcre. Puis me pris aux livres de pontes."* 
Sho was a good Latin and Greek scholar, and 
began to write books in 1399. In 1405, she says 
that she had written fifteen largo volumes. She 
complains that tho publication of her poems 
gave rise to calumnies; but sho grew rapidly 
in tho esteem of scholars. We have quoted 
her quaint old French, instead of translating it, 
because her works aro either in manuscript, or 
not easily accessible to persons on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

• " So 1 l«n» royttlf to ancient bi#«fry from th« U^inin; '4 tha 
»wU, - to the hUtoty of [k« Hebrew*, tfca Awrriaai, »»•• tb« .UvWad 
-rm'tnl'.n proceeding from brth ontil llw tiro* of tfca Roman, 
rr^atn, an J Brilona; an J many oUvor biatorwgrapUera. . . . Then 
I V.^Jayaelf wpoatiy" 
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When the Count of Salisbury went to Frauce 
on a mission connected with the marriage of 
Richard, he carried homo with him Christina', 
only surviving son. Richard sent Christina a 
warm invitation to his court; and, after the 
death of both Salisbury and tho king, Henry of 
Lancaster not only continued to employ her son, 
but renewed tho invitation to herself. She 
could not be persuaded, however, to quit the 
land where she had suffered so much; and 
although she was still further urged, by the 
Duke of Milan, she remained in France undor 
the protection of Philip, the good Duke of Bur- 
gundy. After his death, she recalled her son; 
and, about this time, we find an order awarding 
her the sum of two hundred lira), in memory 
of services rendered by hor father to Charles V. 
Tho attempt to claim this involved her again 
in lawsuits, and, as some authors have said, 
hastened her death; but the time of this is 
wholly uncertain. 

She printed tho "Life of Charles V." in French. 
One of her manuscripts is in the " Bibliotoca 
Estcnso." " Le tresor de La Cite" des Dawes " 
was printed at Paris in 1197. Tho " Hundred 
Talcs of Troy " went through two editions, and 
•be left beside an immense number of manu- 
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scripts. The timo of her death is not certainly 
known. 

Next in order of time come tho "Two Isotto;" 
the ugliness of whoao portraits on the walls 
of tho University frightened the fascinating 
Lady Morgan out of all literary propriety, in 
1820. 

The first of thoso — lsotta da Rimini, the mis- 
tress and afterwards tho wife of the celebrated 
Pandolpho Malatesta — need detain us but a 
few moments. She was learned, and the Laura 
of a knot of poets who wrote verses in her 
praise ; but if their praises of her learning bore 
no truer witness than their exaltation of her 
chastity, if the beauty they lauded can find no 
better defenco than tho portrait which has 
descended to posterity, we need trouble our- 
selves but little about either. 

Her contemporary, lsotta Nogarola, who was so 
unfortunate as to bear tho same name, was bora 
at Bologna; but in what year is uncertain. . Sho 
was as romarkable for her chastity as for her wis- 
dom, well instructed in the sciences, and a ready 
versifier. When one of the Foscarini became 
Podosta of Verona in 1451, lsotta entertained the 
learned company around her with a discussion 
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upon tlie comparative guilt of Adam and Eve. 
Her thesis, which proved Ev© to have been the 
seduced rather than the seducer, was printed a 
century after her death. She never married. 
Lady Morgan says it was to show hor contempt 
for that sex of which Adam was an example; but 
a masculine critic wickedly suggests, that the 
countenance which hangs in the library at 
Bologna could never havo found many admirers. 
She died about 1466, — it is generally thought, 
at an early age ; and left a large number of 
manuscript*, chiefly orations and epistles, in 
Latin. 

It is after praising the eminence to which 
Isotta attained that Vasari introduces to us the 
name of Propema dei Rossi, " a maiden of rich 
gifts, who, equally excellent with others in the 
disposition of all household matters, gained a 
point of distinction in many sciences, well cal- 
culated to arouse the envy, not of women merely, 
but of men." Alidosi calls her the daughter of 
Martino Rossi of Modena ; but, if she was not 
born in Bologna, it was thero that she grew up, 
and there that she exercised her talents. 

Proporzia was distinguished by remarkable 
beauty of person. She sang and played better 
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than any woman of her time in Bologna; and, to 
satisfy an exuberant fancy, began her life as an 
artist by carving peach-stones. More fortunate 
thau many children of more modern times, sho 
found among hor immodiate friends warm and 
appreciating admirers. No one said, "A foolish 
fancy, that : she had better bo taking cure of 
the house." And when she finally completed, 
on this small surface, a sculptured Crucifixion, 
containing many heads besides thoso of the 
executioners and the apostles, no one added, 
" It is but a womanish trick of art, after all." 
The true lovers of beauty, beside and around 
her, said, " See what better you can do." So 
encouraged, she executed numerous arabesques 
in ttone, of flowers, animals, and so on, for the 
principal chapel of Santa Maria del Baracano. 

Just at this time, the superintendent of the 
Cathedral was authorized to ornament with 
marble figures the three doors of the principal 
facade of San Petronio. For a portion of this 
work, Properzia now applied; and hero occurs 
an inconsistency • in her biographer, which we 



• Th« " Er.gll«Si«niti»n , » Joarr..l " ft>r SoT«3ib»r, IMS, dom a 
•ketch of r-ropcf»i» io Ihm word, i — 

- l'r*p«riLi»'« art c»r«»r wm |*m>«Mratl» leifluonr«4 by o:i«>- 
rod circumtianc**. *t* Uned poiouadljr • jroua* ooWuuan, 
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cannot explain by any authors within our reach. 
At the beginning of the Life, Vasari Buy a " she 
was a maiden of rich gifts: " he now says that 
she applied to the superintendent of this work 
through " her husband ; " and again, that she 
succeeded in a certain piece of sculpture all the 
better for a dUappointment in love, all the more 
grievous to bear, because, with this exception, 
she was perfectly successful in oil things. 



Aston Gilctuz* Malntin; bat her love wu rejected, detpite b»r 
beauty, her fame at an erti«t, and mint of th/ito minor ehartni 
which link gnat eirtoet to each other. I'eriiapt the prond patrician 
disdained to own ai hi» wife ana who bora a lete ancient nam* than 
bit own. Certain il it thai b« failed Is poteett bor on laat honorable 
term*." 

I think it beet to quote Ihlt account, written by the Patriot 
Mtria, brra«»« Ten' rile tiandefi ar» frequently attached to tliia 
Joeelr W'nnnire nume, and an repealed Id tbe churcbee where ber 
teal pi ore t are thown. 

Thete elnn«len bare orijpnated in tbe word "hnthnnd," one* 
o«ed be Vatnri, and which mntl. I Uiink, be a mltprinl, or a ra it- 
take in hie nanuKrlpt ; and in tbe fact, thnt, when dying, the 
tcnlptured ber own portrait In ber retlero of PotlpUr't wl/e, a 
miracle of grace ami beamy. Tblt but thing a guilty woman 
woald haitllf hare done. 

Mario di>e» not allude to the pot.ibilily of her baring been mar. 
ried. Nowhere are we told the name of her hutband. Vaaari di>- 
tinctly eontredicte tbe implication by aaying thai abe "died • 
maiden." It It ju»t poujble the bad been tn infancy eoeirenlionally 
betrothed : but the tiraple fact appear* to be, that tin loeed and 
waa belored by a n:«n rurally ber toperior in rank: that ber e\ee 
opened ton late, when tbe found in whnt maimer he touglii ber, and 
ber womae't heart broke with a grief too beery fur Uie artitt't 
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However she applied, she was commanded 
to produce a specimen of her work, as a proof 
that she was capable of what she undertook; 
and, for this purpose, she executed from the life 
that admirable bust of Count Guido Pepoli, 
now preserved in tbe Church of San Petronio. 
Upon this, she was intrusted with tbe execution 
of two groups. She chose the wife of Pharaoh's 
steward and the Queen of Sheba for ber subjects, 
and delighted the whole city by her eminent 
success. But there was one critic whom she 
could not please, — a certain Maestro Amico 
Asportini, who is elsewhere described as having 
his head full of vapor and vain-glory ; who never 
spoke well of any one, yet was always full of 
babble rtnd gossip; and who had so little true 
love of art, that, when he made any fortunate 
discovery, he immediately destroyed all traces 
of it, lest some other pc«on should by chance 
derive some boncGt from it. 

Properzia was a woman, and she did not care 
to struggle with this incarnation of the evil 
passions. Having finished several noble works 
already undertaken, she turned her attention 
to copperplate engraving, wherein she soon 
established an enviable reputation. The rumor 
of her lofty genius spread through Italy, and 
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reached tho caw of Clement VII. Having 
crowned Charles V. at Bologna in 1530, he 
•ought out Properzia. She had died that very 
week, and been buried, at her own request, in 
the Spedalo delle Morte. 

Both Latin and Italian epitaphs were written 
in her honor; but, as they have no peculiar in- 
terest, we do not copy them. On a poach-stone 
in tho Florentine Cabinet, there is a " Glory 
of the Saints," carved by Properzia, on which 
moro than sixty heads may be counted. Tho 
stones in tho possession of the Grassi Family 
are generally of simple workmanship ; but one 
of them contains twelve figures. Vusari hud 
drawings executed by Properzia, which he de- 
scribes as admirable copies after Raphael, in 
" pon and ink." She was about thirty at tho 
time of her death. 

Next in the succession of time, we hear of 
Lucia Bertana, who was considered by Maffci 
the third in eminence among the poets of Iicr 
time. Tiraboschi, more to be relied on, mention* 
her as one among many. She was born at 
Bologna, of tho family of Orto, and became the 
wife of Gurono Bertano. She was not only a 
graceful poet, but accomplished in music and 
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painting, and possessed all the gentler virtues 
of her sex. It is a pleasant tribute to her 
womanly taot, that sho was chosen to appease 
the literary quarrel of Caro and Caatclretro. 
Though she conducted tho matter with the 
utmost delicacy and good sense, she was not 
successful. 

Ludovico Domenicbi not only dedicated to 
her some of his works, but left a beautiful 
eulogy upon her. She died at Rome in 15G7. 
Her husband honored her memory by a splen- 
did monument in the Church of Santa Sabina. 
Learned societies struck medals in her honor. 
She left one son, Giulio, who inherited her love 
of verso, and somo of whose rhymed fancies 
havo been, oddly enough, preserved in manu- 
script, on tho blank leaves of a copy of Sanaa- 
zaro's "Arcadia," still in the library of tho Count 
Fan turn. 

In pleasant harmony with the sculptress and 
the poet of the sixteenth century is tho sweet 
memory of that painter of the seventeenth, 
Elisabetta Sirani. Sho was born in Bologna in 
1638 ; and her father was Gian Andrea Sirani, 
tho favorito pupil of that great mastor with 
whom hor name and genius were always as- 
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socmicd, as well in life at in death. Greatly 
gifted) by nature, her talents came very near 
lacking all cultivation, simply because she was 
a girl. Bat her father had a friend who was 
wiser than himself; and, as he had no sons, 
ha was at last induced to ofTer her every advan- 
tage. 

She engraved extremoly well, modelled in 
plaster, and, before her eighteenth year, exe- 
cuted historical pictures, which still hold a 
high place in art She played and sung with 
uncommon grace; and, best of all, waa gifted 
with that plain good sense which so seldom 
accompanies what is called artistic genius in 
either men or women. To her invalid father 
she gave all that she received for her pic- 
tures; and, her mother having become para- 
lytic, she supplied her place to her younger 
sisters, aod was faithful to all the details of 
- domestic duty. 

That she possessed the rare talent of an im* 
provvisatrice in art, is evident from the fact, that, 
when a committee of the Church of the Certo- 
sini called upon her for a companion picture, 
she seized a paper, and sketched before their 
astonished eyes, and whon only twenty years 
of age, the outline of that " Baptism of Jesus" 
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which sho afterwards executed. Few artists 
in the world have ever douc, in their ripest 
manhood, a more remarkable thing. 

Foreign courts desired to patronizo her; and 
one of her paintings liad been ordered by the 
empress.widow of Ferdinand III.,wben her death 
took place at the early age of twenty-seven, and 
so suddenly, that it was attributed, though with- 
out proof, to poison. Sho was buried in the 
Dominican church at Bologna, in the samo tomb 
with Guido Bcni. 

In the Palazzo Lomboccari de San Paolo, at 
Bologna, are two of hor paintings, — a " Holy 
Family" and a " Magdalen." Her success in 
art gave a groat impulse to female genius on 
the continent 

The name of Laura Bassi Veratti is probably 
better known than most of those which we havo 
presented to our readers. It would be still 
bettor known, and more brilliantly famous, were 
the women of the present day as well versed in 
Latin as Laura's contemporaries. She was born 
at Bologna in 1711. 

Early appreciated by her father's friends 
Stregani and Tacconi, they led her to the study 
of Latin, French, logic, metaphysics, and natural 
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philosophy. What had salisfiod her master* was 
the ordinary teaching of the schools ; but Laura 
■oon began to think and "discover" for horself. 
To gratify them, and with much pain to her! 
*elf, she prepared, on the 17th of April, 1732, for 
a pubhc dispute on philosophy. It took place 
at the Palace Anziani; and the elegance and 
delicacy of her Latin speech were as remarkable 
a« the extent of her acquirements. 

Applause and admiration followed her efforts- 
and Cardinal Lambertini urged her to contend 
for the doctor's degree, which could alone esta- 
blish her position. On the 1 2th of May, attended 
by\many ladies of distinguished rank, she passed 
^examination. Bazzani crowned her with a 
silver wreath of laurels in the name of the faculty 
and addressed her in a Latin oration when he 
invested her with the gown, to which she made 
an elegant extemporaneous reply. At the din- 
ner which followed, even the subtlety of the 
Cardinal Polignac was distanced by her ready 
wit. She received the highest honors; and 
the Senate settled a pension upon her, to en- 
able her to pursue her studies without inter- 
ruption. 

She mingled in the most distinguished so- 
cwty; and Dr. Veratti, a professor of the 
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University and a celebrated physical), became 
attached to and married her. As his wife, she 
became as remarkable for domestic virtuos us 
she had hitherto been for her scholarship. Sho 
carefully educated a numerous family. Not 
merely a tender wife, but also an excellent 
manager, her frugality, united to a generous 
hospitality, excited uuivorsal admiration. 

Nor did these leaser care* disturb the serenity 
of tho far-reaching gaze which she turned towards 
the realms of mind and nature. For twenty-eight 
years, she carriod on in her own house a course 
of experimental philosophy, until the Senate of 
the University invited her to become their pub- 
lie lecturer. 

Her memory was very great, her understanding 
strong, and her conversation sparkling with wit 
The portraits of Laura show us a spirited head, 
with a profile slightly rdroutst, indiculing a 
French vivacity. She died in 1778, of a disease 
of the lungs. Sho was buried in her doctor's 
gown, crowned with her uilver laurol. Sho left 
behind her somo manuscript poems and some 
Latin treatises. 

Tho following inscription on her monument 
shows tho generous love of her Bolognose 
sisters : — 
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PbwJc* in hoe inttitalo, 
PbUoiophic univ«*j> in gj- amnio, 

Poclriiiu Illume*, 
Ftlkicw (emulate, 
Veteran mi Kim tfarv*m up ml do* 
Raaovarit m pturiinam trexlt, 
MaCroitn Booonto, ten conlaio. 
VUil Hum Oblitl77S. 

"Which may be freely translated thus: "Tbo 
matrons of Bologna, by united contributions, 
erect this monument to Laura Bassi Vcratti, 
teacher of natural philosophy in this Institute, 
and of all philosophy in the University ; for, by 
a hnppy emulation of the honored and learned 
women that this city once produced, she kindled 
afresh the former glory of her sex among us. 
She died in 177S, aged sixty-six years." 

It was a beautiful feature of Laura's life, that, 
though she received the doctorate in her early 
years, it was while the wife's and mother's 
duties were being faithfully performed, that a 
sincere love of study led her to pursue, for 
twenty-eight years, her private experiment*. 
After this faithful preparation, women might 
look on contented when the Senate of the Uni- 
versity invited her to become a jmUic lecturer. 
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Contemporary with Laura Bassi, aud quite 
as worthy of the gratoful remembrance of tho 
world, was Donna Morandi, by marriage Manzol- 
lini, who was born at Bologna in 1716. She 
was a professor of anatomy, and uno whom Italy 
honors as the inventor and porfecter of anatomi- 
cal preparations in wax. We ought, perhaps, to 
state here, that wo have examined the merits of 
Gigoli Tumnio and Lclli, to whom tins invention 
is usually attributed, without finding any thing 
to conflict with her claim. The honor u divided 
between herself and a French lady, Mademoiselle 
Bihdron; and, as the invention was one of tho 
greatest importance to medical science, the fact 
that it was duo to two women should always bo 
borne in mind. 

English biographical dictionaries as*crt that 
Morandi'a husband, who was a wax-modeller, 
also excelled in anatomical preparations. But, 
if so, they must have been of quite a different 
kind from thoso afterwards perfected by his 
wife. French medical authorities are explicit 
on this point. They say, that being a .«tudent 
of medicine, and regretting the rapidity with 
which the processes of nature deprived her of 
bcr specimous, she readily perceived that the 
tnsterial in which her husband worked might 
be used to tho advantage of anatomy. 
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Uor first attempts were to excellent, that 
they challenged the admiration of the college. 
She was employed to make specimens for the 
Institute, and her success raised ber to* the chair 
of anatomy in 1758. 

No modern student can fitly estimate the 
boon thus conferred on medical science, who has 
not taken the pains to read the medical works 
of the era. At this very moment, a celebrated 
Scotch physician, Dr. William Smcllio, — who 
had educated more than a thousand pupils, 
and whoso works on obstetrics wcro thought 
worthy of being translated into several living 
languages, — was lecturing at London from 
a manikin, tho secret of whose construction 
provoked a smile. What modern student could 
resist the ludicrous emotion excited by a wooden 
woman, with an abdomen of leather, in which 
a vessel of beer, a cork stopper, and a bit of 
pack-thread, imitated the impulses of nature ? 

But here, again, the genius of woman came 
to tho aid of science. An admirable manikin, 
invented and perfected by Madame Ducoudray, 
received tho approbation of the Academy of 
Surgeon?, in tho very year in which Morandi 
was elected to tho chair at Bologna ; and Eliza- 
beth N'ihcll, who bad been born at London iu 
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1723, had tho courage publicly to oxposo tho 
absurdities of the popular master of a thousand 
pupils, and to introduce the French manikin. 

The elevation of Morandi to tho anatomical 
chair in a university which was still, in 1820, the 
most thorough in the world in its preparation 
of medical students, was a significant token of 
the appreciation, by tho faculty, of woman's 
relation to the science B Huron's preparations 
were purchased by Catharine of Russia, and 
Morandi's received an admiring appreciation 
from Joseph II. 

She died in 1774. Her preparations, since 
surpassed, are preservod in tho collection at 
Bologna. 

Clotilda Tambroni, the professor of Greek at 
Bologna, links these celebrated women to our 
own century. She was born in 1753, and was 
the sister of tho celebrated poet and historian, 
Joseph Tambroni. 

Devoted to her needle, sho listened to tho 
Greek lessons given by tho Hellenist Aponto to 
his pupils. An accident revealing to him her 
wonderful powers, ho persuaded her mother to 
givo her a liberal education. To a familiarity 
with elegant literature she added an acquaint- 
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ancc with Latin and mathematics ; but she 
chiefly excelled in Greek. Wl.ilo yet a girl, - 
flic wan appointed to the Greek chair in the 
Junior Department of the University of Bologna. 
She was admitted to the Arcadian Academy at 
Rome, the Etruscan at Cortona, and the Clemen- 
tini at Bologna. 

After an absence of a year in Spain, whither 
her family had gone for political reasons, her 
countrymen received her, in 1794, with the 
highest honors; and the government of Milan 
immediately conferred upon her the Greek chair 
at Bologna. She was displaced in 179$ because 
she refused to take the oath of hatred to royalty, 
required by the Ci^padano Republic. Bonaparte, 
with his usual appreciation, nobly restored her; 
and she retained her chair, save when it was 
politically suppressed, till her death in 1817. 
During her last years, it was shared by the cele- 
brated Cardinal Mezzofuuti ; and Lady Morgan, 
who visited Bologna just after her death, sr.ys, 
"It was a pleasant thing to hear her learned 
co-adjutor, in describing to us the good qualities 
of her heart, do ample justice to the learning 
which had raised her to the same rank as 
himself, without one illiberal innuendo at that 
erudition, which in England is a greater female 
ttigma than vice itself." 
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Upon Clotilda's monument at Bologna it is 
written, tliat she was " crowned with modesty 
and every virtue." Her works are chiefly Greek 
pooms and a Latin oration. 

In the Gallory at Bologna, in 1820, a young 
artist, Carlotui Gargalli, seemed fast following 
in tho graceful footsteps of the gifted Elisabetta 
Sirani ; but since that time we have heard 
nothing of her. Perhaps she died early. In the 
same year, tho Coutite** Sampicri and Madame 
Martinotti presided over litorary circles, which 
gave something of tho old lustre to Bologueso 
society; and wo have no reason to doubt that 
they have found worthy successors. 



Whoever writes in tho present day can hardly 
remain neutral with regard to tho rcsponsillcnc ss 
of women toward women. Upon this subject let 
us say, in closing, a few words. Let every 
conscientious woman bowaro, lest an unlucky 
witticism, a smart saying, or a careless slur, 
injure for over a reputation of which she 
knows nothing with certainty. Public opinion 
is a mingled stream, flowing from a thousand 
nameless sources. 
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An example will show bow really liberal and 
right-thinking women may swell the curreift 
of popular prejudice. 

Lady Morgan, whose merits do one enn ap- 
preciate more highly than ourselves, since she 
has always preserved, through the remarkable 
honors and distinctions to which genius has 
raised bor, her unaffected, sprightly, democratic 
air ; Lady Morgan, whose books are so crowded 
with incident and literary gossip, that we forgive 
the awkward air with which recent acquisitions 
seem to sit upon her, — says above, "that erudi- 
tion is hi England, in 1820,a greater female stigma 
than vice itself." Yet in the same chapter, 
in speaking of the Institute at Bologna, she says, 
" The anteroom of the Library has an interest of 
its own, from being covered with tho portraits 
of the learned ; among which, strange to say, tho 
ladies bold a distinguished place. At the head, 
as 'chef de brigade,' stares Isotta da Rimini. 
' Le duo Isotta,' as they aro called, and Madame 
Dacier, compose a group that can never be mis- 
taken for that of the Graces. They are indeed 
fearful examjJes, to convince the most indigo-blue 
stockings, that tho waters of the Pierian spring* 
are not among tho most e/littrciotis cosmcfUs." 

Does this prove that a bold courtesan stand* 
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at the head of literary women in Italy, or that 
learned women uro never beautiful? Yot how 
strongly it implies something of tho sort ! 

In a note, sho says Cassandra Fedelo was far 
too " pretty for a pedant ; " and, farther on, that, 
" in woman, genius and abstruse learning never 
yet went togethor." She reckoned without her 
host; though it is perfectly true, that in herself 
genius has supplied tho want of abstruse learning. 

Trivial as such remarks may seem, every ono 
who adds without cause to tho number docs 
something to lower the popular cstimato of 
womon. It was because of the almost infinite 
power of light tcords that our Saviour said, 
" Let your conversation be as Yea, yea." 

Let every true-hearted woman speed all othor 
women striving for honorable distinction; and so, 
in good time, shall como a happy emancipation. 

Our sketches of Bologncse women may bring 
some of our readers to reflect as to what natural 
connection there is between the presence of a 
large number of literary women within its walls, 
and the prosperity and mental independence of 
Bologna la Grasse. Tho city was always a fa- 
vorite with Bonaparte ; and, through all change.*, 
has stamped the charmed word LU>ert<ls upou it* 
coin. Tho liberties of which the people aro 
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deprived de Jure are lou violently invaded 
de /ado. The only tax which the Pope can 1 
require of Bologna is a duty upon wine; and it 
continues to be celebrated for it* University, for 
the elegance of its literati, and, despite that sad 
" Pierian spring," for the lovclineu of it* uomen. 
It is worthy of remark, that its social circles have 
unusual attractions, from the fact that young 
unmarried persons there enter into society with 
their parents; which, in 1830, was not the cose 
in any other city in Italy. 
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fTMIE renown of this remarkable woman bc- 
longs to Bologna ; but, as she wag born in 
Milan, it seems proper to consider her apart 
from the throng of women whose names are tho 
still green laurels of that old city. 

Maria Gaetana Agnesi was born at Milan on 
the 16th of March, 1718. She appears to have 
been one of a largo family, and tho oldest 
daughter of Don Pedro di Agnesi, who was 
professor of mathematics in tho University of 
Bologna. 

In her ninth year, she spoke the Latin language 
perfectly; a circumstance established not merely 
by tho gossip of the time, but by tho fact that she 
delivered an oration, maintaining that the study 
of this lnnguagu was advantageous to women, 
printed at Milan in 1727. In her eleventh year, 
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sho spoke Grcok as fluently aa Italian, and 
proceeded to devote herself to tho Hebrew, 
French, German, and Spanish tongues, until she 
I'M familiarly termed " the walking polyglot." 
She finally devoted herself to geometry and 
speculative philosophy. Her fathor fostered her 
love of learning by assembling at his house the 
most distinguished persons of tho time, before 
whom she proposed and defended philosophical 
theses. It was at this time she was seen by the 
President De Drosses, who gives, in his letters 
on Italy, the most minuto account of her which 
remains to us. 

-Monsieur De Brosscs was the President of the 
Parliament of Dijon, and a membor of the Royal 
Academy of Belles Lcttres at Paris. He went 
into Italy in 1740, when Maria Agnesi was 
twenty-two years of age. At a conversazione to 
which he was invited, he found about thirty 
persons, from different parts of Europe, sitting 
in a circle. La Signorina and her little sister 
were seated under a canopy. Sho was hardly 
handsome, but had a fine comploxion, with an 
air of great simplicity, softness, and feminine 
delicacy. The sister here alluded to was Maria 
Teresa Agnesi, somewhat younger than Gaetana, 
who was afterward considered a musician of 
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much genius, and who composed, beside several 
cantatas, three operas, — "Sophonisba,""Ciro in 
Armenia," and "Nitocri," — which sho dedicated 
to the Empress of Germany. 




" 1 had imagined," says Monsieur De Browes, " when I 
went to this party, that it was only to converse with il:i< 
lady in the usual "way, although on aMrusc subjects f but 
Count Bellom, who introduced tec, add.i—ed the ht\ ia 
Latin, as formally ai if he wire decliiming at eolU-p.-. SLc 
answered him with readiness and ability; and they thin 
began to discus*, still in Latin, the origin of fountains, and 
the cause* of that tide-like ebb and flow which has been 
observed in some of them. Sho spoke like an angel, and I 
never heard the subject better treated. 

"Count Delloni then desired me to take his place, and 
: with her on any subject connected with mathematics 
philosophy. The proposal alarmed me ; for, in 
of >ear«, my Latin hod grown somewhat rusty. 
However, I made all needful excuse*: and we entered, first, 
into an inquiry concerning the manner in whUb tl.c soul re- 
ceives imprcaiions from material oliiecls. and in which they 
are communicated through the senses to the brain, which 
is the common tentorium ; and afterward into another, con- 
cerning the propagation of light, and the prismatic color*. 

" Loppin then discoursod with her on transparent bodies 
and curvilinear figures; of which la»: subject I did not 
understand a word. Loppin »pokc in French ; but ike lady 
begged permission to answer him in Latin, saying that it 
would be difficult for her to recall the technical name* she 
•bould have occasion to make use of, in the French tongue. 

" Sho spoko wonderfully well on all these subject*, 
although it wa* impossible she should have been specialty 
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prepared. She it touch attaclied lo Newton's philo«ophv, 
«"d it it uiarvelloo. lo find her to familiar wiih tb<4c 
«b»tru»e niaitcri. However much I may hare been tur- 
prited at the extent and depth of her knowledge, I was .ull 
more amazed at her Latin. She .poke with «uch purity and 
eate, that I cannot recollect any modern book written in to 
clatweal a ttyle. 

"After .he had replied to Loppin, the convention 
became general, _ every one .peaking to her in hi. own 
tongue, and the answering in the tame ; for her knowledge 
« language* it prodigiout. She told mo the wet aorry that 
the conversation at tint vitit had taken the formal turn 
of an academical ditquitiiion | declaring that the very much 
di.liked .peaking on ...cb .ubjoct. in large companies — 
where, for one who wat entertained, Uterc would be twenty 
tired to death, — and that *uch .ubjecti .bould only be 
•poken of between two or three who had aimilar uate*. 
Thi. .bowed the tame good tente that had appeared in her 
d..eour»ct. I wa. aorry to hear that .he bad determined to 
take the reil, not from want of fortune, — for the ia rich, — 
but from a religiou. tone of mind. 

"After the eonrcrtalion waa over, her little titter played 
on the harptichord, with the .kill of a Rameau. not only 
tome of Rameau*. piece., but also tome of her own compe- 
tition; accompanying the inttrumenl with her voice," 

About this time, Maria Agnesi grow weary 
of these public discussions. At the ago of nine- 
toon, in 1738, she had published her " Proposi- 
tioncs Philosophic®," in which she defended 
one hundred and ninety-ono tbeBes. She now 
wrote a treatise on conic sections; and, in 174X, 
published her celebrated work, " InstituEi'oni 
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Analitichc ad um dclla Gioventu Itatiana." Tho 
first volume contains the elements of algebra, 
with the application of algebra to geometry: 
the second contains an excellent treatiso on tho 
differential and integral calculus. This book is 
considered the beat introduction to Kulcr. 

In 1750, her father became ill. and she receded 
permission from lien edict XIV. to fill his pro- 
fes»or's chair. This she did for several years, 
probably until his death; for it appears to have 
been only his affectionate entreaties that pre- 
vailed over her earnest wish to enter a convent. 
M. De Brosses alludes to this wish in 1740; but 
it was some years later than 1750 (when she was 
called to the mathematical chair in the University 
of Bologna) that she joined the austere order of 
the Blue Nuns. She died at Milan, Jan. 0, 17911, 
at the ago of eighty -one. 

Tho reputation of Maria Agnesi rests upon her 
"Analytical Institute*;" which were published, 
as we have seen, in Italian, in 1748. Whoever 
suspects her of superficiality had better turn to 
iU pages. One glance would be enough to give 
mauy a modem lady the headacho ; but there is 
a touching simplicity and beauty in her preface 
and dedication, which we think even a " large 
company," to use her own considerate words, 
would be able to appreciate. 
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The study of this branch of mathematics, 
she says, needs no encomiums of hers; and she 
excuses herself for writing upon it by saying 
that it is almost impossible to obtain thorough 
instruction in Italy, and all persons are not rich 
enough to travel abroad in search of masters. 
But for Eamiro Rnmpinelli, professor of mathe- 
matics at Pavia, she thinks she should have 
been horself unable to master the subject She 
adds, that many important steps in science re- 
quire this new digest; and goes on to say, — 

" Late discoveries have obliged me to follow a new ar- 
rangement of the several part* ; and whoever ha* attempted 
any thing' of this kind mutt be convinced bow difficult it u 
to hit upon »uch a method »» (ball have a sufficient degree 
of perspicuity and simplicity, — omitting ever)- thing supcr- 
fluout, yet retaining all that it uaeful and accessary j such, 
in short, ai shall proceed in that natural order in which is 
found the closest connection, the strongest conviction, and 
the easiest instruction. This order I hare always had it 
view; but whether I have been so happy as to attain it, 
mast be left to the judgment of the reader." 

She proceeds to say, that it has never been 
her intention to court applause ; for she is quito 
satisfied with having indulged horself in a real 
and " innocent pleasure." We modern women 
may look back upon her " innocent pleasure," 
from our embroidery-frames and crochet-needles, 
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with very much the samo feeling that modern 
men contemplate the combats of the Titans or 
the labors of Hercules. She shows her conscien- 
tiousness by thanking a friend, Count Iiiccati, 
for a new speculation to be found in her Becond 
volume. 

In that day, it was so customary to write a 
scientific work in the Latin tongue, that sho 
seems to think some excuse necessary for her 
not doing it. Her first intention was to prepare- 
tho work for the instruction of ono of her 
younger brothers; and, when sho dotcrmiocd 
to publish it, she felt a natural disinclination to 
translate it into Latin, which she confesses would 
have been a mere "drudgery." Sho desires, 
then, to lay no claim to elegance of style, but 
will feel fully satisfied if sho has expressed 
herself in a plain but lucid manner. 

Tho work is dedicated to the Empress Maria 
Theresa, in language of elegant but dignified 
compliment, in pleasant contrast to tho unworthy 
adulation so common to tho period. She has 
gained courago to offer it, because tho empress 
is, like herself, a woman ; and because women 
should especially strive to render illustrious the 
reign of a woman ; and this is the very best that 
she can do. " And if tho volume of music," she 
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continues, "which my sister has had the honor of 
presenting to your majesty, has been so fortunate 
as to stir your voice to melody, lot this be so 
happy as to stimulate your sagacity and pene- 
tration." 

Montucia, in his French " History of Mathe- 
matics," had spoken in the highest tonus of 
Agnesi and of her book, urging some French 
lady to translate it Subsequently to this, in 
17T5, it was translated by D'Antelmoy, with 
additions by Bossut, and published at Paris. 

A note to a Spanish work, " EI Teatro Critico," 
published in 1774, contains some fact* with re- 
gard to her ; but, as we know soino of the 
statements to bo false, wo do not quoto the 
others. A eulogy was written, after her death, 
by Frisi, and translated into French by Boulard ; 
but it docs not appear to be accessible. 

Marin's book was not only tcrittcn; it was used: 
and the high value attributed to it by the teach- 
ers of the Continent attracted the attention of the 
Rev. John Colson, Lucanian Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Cambridge University. That he was 
well qualified to judge of its merits, we must 
infer from the fact that he had translated the 
" Fluxions" of Sir Isaac Newton, and accompanied 
them by a commentary in 173G. His enthusiasm 
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was so stimulated by the remarks of Continental 
professors, and by the rending of the second 
volumo (already translated into the French), 
that, at an advanced age, he began to study 
Italian, solely for the purpose of tmn-«lsiting the 
"Institutes" into English. Probably no woman's 
work ever received a higher compliment tliaii 
this. Mrs. Somcrville might have studied French 
in order to translate La Place, and wo should 
have felt that tho occurrence was only natural 
and proper; but that a mathematical professor, 
in one of the largest and oldest universities in 
the world, should have studied Italian in order 
to translate a work written by a woman, and 
, that at an advanced age, is a fact in which wa 
have a right to take some pleasant pride. 

Maria Agnesi had sent a copy of her work to 
the Royal Society. Mr. Colson, as a member of 
that society especially interested in mathematics, 
thought it would bo only polite to acknowledge 
the gift by drawing up a paper, to be read 
before the president, giving *otno account of the 
work. Hut, tho raoro ho examined it, the more 
convinced lie felt that such a work deserved to 
be translated into English; and, however unequal 
to tho ta.^k, he determined to undertake it. 
Ho undertook it, lie says, chiefly to stimulate 
» 
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the ambition of English ladies not to be otitdono 
by any foreign ladies tchattrer. What one woman 
could write, surely other women ought to be 
ablo to read and understand. They take infinite 
pains, he telia them, to be export at whist or 
quadrille : the same care would make the read- 
ing of this book a mere game ; and the study of 
analytics would give them great advantages in 
all games of chance, so tliat they could not be 
imposed upon by sharpers. Then, suddenly 
recollecting that this view of tho case was a 
little beneath his professional gown, he con- 
tinues, — 

" But that improvement of their minds and understand- 
ings, which would naturally arise from thi» study, U of much 
greater importance. They will be inured to think clearly, 
closely, and juitlyi to reason and argue consequentially t 
to investigate and purine truth* which are certain And 
demonstrative! and to strengthen and improve their rational 
faculties." 

For having desired this, ho has a claim upon 
our thanks. It is not a little singular, that, by 
all competent judges, Maria is praised for the 
unusual perspicuity with which she has treated 
her subject. 

Having translated this book, Mr. Colson under- 
took to have it published by subscription, and 
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prepared a simple abstract which should induce 
ladies to examine it But tho latter undertaking 
he never finished. lie died before it was folly ' 
completed; passing into those regions of infinite 
light and powor, for which no sublimcr prepara- 
tion could be found than the pursuit of his 
favorite studies. His manuscript lay unpub- 
lished for many years, and was finally given to 
the world by the generous liberality of a brother 
mathematician, Baron Masdres.undor tho revision 
of tho Rev. John Hcllins of Potter's Bury, in tho 
year 1801. 

Mascres was a descendant of the French 
refugees, a sound lawyer, an excellent mathe- 
matician, and a fellow of Cambridge University. 
He was born in tho year 1731; and, after en- 
tering the bar, received the appointment of 
Attorney-General of Quebec. On his return to 
England, he made himself remarkable by his 
liberal encouragement of mathematical learning, 
and tho publication, in 1759, of a treatuo denying 
tho existence of negativo quantities. Do wa3 
raisod to tho dignity of Cursitor Baron of the 
Exchequer ; and it was in no moment of youth- 
ful or gallant enthusiasm, that he offered to 
bear tho whulo expense of printing Mr. Colon's 
manuscript He must have been, at tho time of 
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it* P ublication,nearly seventy years old. lie died 
at Koigate in 1824, at the ago of ninety-three. 

It will be seen from tl.o above sketch, that 
wo know very little of Maria Agnesi ; yet, from 
these few facts, we can draw many fair inferences 
with regard to her character. 

Wo are forcibly struck, in the first place, with 
the pride which the Italians feci in their learned 
women. In England and America, women arc not 
only obliged to excuse themselves for possess- 
ing any unusual amount of learning; but their 
fricmit, in tum, must apologize for the love they 
bear such women. " Yes," you wilt hear them 
saying, " wo love her in spite of her learning. 
You cannot guess how lovely she is in her 
family, how kind she is to the poor, in spite of 
all her acquirements." In spite of 1 and so the 
woman who can read tho second volume of tho 
" Institutes" hides her head, and asks for no sym- 
pathy in hor " innocent pleasure." In Bologna, 
we hear nothing of all that Fathers, brothers 
and lovers do their utmost to eucourago and 
sustain the love of learning in women ; ami, at 
the present day, people of the middle cb« wdl 
tell yon pleasant traditions of Basri, Bultifern, 
and Agncsi. 
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Maria possessed true dignity and modesty. 
Uer learning was a sound and solid thing, that 
she was not obliged to batter thin, and spread 
over a wido surface. It could stand wear, bear 
questioning, and ahino all tho more fur tho 
friction of a discussion. She foil bo secure in 
tlio possession of it, that fhe hud no hesitation 
in telling her French friend, that technical terms 
wore more familiar to her in Latin than French ; 
? and the weight of it did not prevent her from 
feoling. with feminine tact and scnritivcucbs.ihat 
tho subjects of which she hnd been speaking 
could not interest all her audience. £he was 
affectionate and gentle, rather than ambitious 
or wilful ; for, although she had felt herself to 
be called by God in her earliest childhood, she 
did not press this call against her father's wish, 
while she proved her sincerity by obeying it 
as soon as hi* influence was withdrawn, greatly 
to the regret of the University and tho learned 
circles of the time. She 'was freo from envy 
< or meanness of any kind ; for sho introduced 
tho striking and more generally attractive gifts 
of her young sister to her own circle of friends, 
and did not fail to remind tho empress herself 
of Tcrosa'a gifts. It was not for hor sister 
alone that sho felt this motherly care : it was, 
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sho telle us, for a young Inther't sako that she 
first wrote her " Institutes ; " till, feeling, doubt- 
less, the strength of her power as she proceeded, 
she was encouraged to give them to the public. 

It may strike some readers disagreeably, that 
she is represented as "sitting beneath a canopy." 
Until quite a late period, it was the custom for 
Italian women, who were the heads of families, 
to receive visitors in that way; and they are 
frequently represented so in pictures. The 
custom may have originated in other causes 
than the desire to keep up the idea of rank: 
like the curtains of a bed, the drapery first used 
may have been a protection against draughts. 
It varied in arrangement before it went out of 
fashion. That Maria Agnesi received her friends 
in this way, suggests to us that she had grown 
up motherless ; and that she associated her 
young sister with her, in doing the honors of 
her father's house, shows a delicate and modest 
feeling of her public position. 



VII. 



THE POSITION OF WOMEN WITH REGABD 
TO MEDICAL SCIENCE. 



• ITJIh M»mf1ii< II pa ui 
I Ptritv ukil il/ucri* u» dcLiw 



I. B I 



r piIE interest which is at this moment felt in 
-■■ every thing relating to the intellectual de- 
velopment of Avoman, and the questions which 
all thinking men are asking of themselves as to 
her present position in society, make the most 
insignificant facts of her past history valuable. 
We cannot regard the position of woman in 
medical science as a matter of secondary im- 
portance, or in any respect unworthy tho 
most serious consideration of alt who are inte- 
rested in the future growth of society. It is 
true that woman entered this arena through 
a breach in its wall; for had not the oppor- 
tunity presented itself for the uneducated wo- 
man to sustain, perchance assist, Nature in tho 
most natural office of midwife, we should hardly 
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liavo seen any petitioning for opportunities of 
culture as early a* tlic timo of Agnodiko. Oneo 
there, she not only defended her own right with 
so much pertinacity and success that sho has re- 
tained a certain sort of place in it until the pro- 
sent day, but sho most vigorously assaulted and 
defeated many of tho false pretenders of the 
other sex, who, as she had quickness enough to 
see, knew no bettor, and meant for worse, than 
herself. 

The information which this article contains 
has been procured from many sources. A part 
of it depends upon a " Ilistory of Celebrated 
Midwives," published at Paris, within twenty 
years, by A. Delacoux. Knowing littlo of Jlons. 
Delacoux's reputation, wo have preferred that 
many of his statements should await confirmation 
from other reliable sources; and, as he seemed 
in some instances to espouse tho cause of the sex 
with the somewhat unhealthy zeal of a partisan, 
we have tested his conclusions and assumptions 
by every means within our power. If these 
should have been greater or moro satisfactory, 
let the owners of medical libraries closed to wo- 
men, and the votaries of science who debar her 
its pursuit, take the responsibility. 
That midwifery was originally in tho hands »( 
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women alone, is a fact so apparent, that, even if 
history were silent on the subject, no one could 
deny it. Before the progress of civilization had 
complicated tho diseases and distorted the forms 
of women, children were bom into the world as 
simply as their suflc-ring mothers drew their 
, breath, relying on natural law rather than artifi- 
cial aid. For the indispensable services of tho 
hour, tho nearest female relative or friend, or, 
among the poor and lonely, the nearest neighbor, 
would naturally bo called in. While tho agricul- 
tural interest was paramount, and the imputation 
of any country was thinly scattered, cases of 
groat difficulty would be rare; and, as will easily 
bo seen, a class of elderly persons, accustomed to 
such duties, would necessarily exist. Uut. as the 
population became moro dense, the shock of 
iutorcsts would rupture the tics of kindred, affec- 
tion, and neighborhood; and out of tho above 
class might be drawn a number of persons, who 
would give their services to strangers, uot only 
for the love of God and humanity, but for monev. 
With the growth of cities would come a greater 
proportion of difficult cases; and theso, treated 
repeatedly by the same person, would offer an 
experience whereon to base a science. 
It was in this way, and by a sacred fidelity to 
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their painful duties, that the midwives of the 
early agea acquired a decisive position and in* 
fiuenco. Not only the Sacred Scriptures, but 
all profano and classic authorities, Plato and 
Aristotle, Plautus and Terence, attest tho tact, 
that this practice was anciently confined to their 
hands. Tho obstetrical theory of Hippocrates 
may be thought to be an argument upon the 
other side ; but its impracticability and its vory 
hazardous nature strongly sustain our statement, 
and go to prove that it was never founded 
on experience. In Egypt and Arabia, in Chaldca 
and Greece, in Persia and Rome, woman mini- 
stered to woman. Greece was the first country 
that developed any thing like a medical science 
or a medical school, and with this development 
unfolded also a spirit of exclusion and caste. 

At some era not precisely ascertainable, the 
Areopagus, in prophetic intimation of what might 
be done by a modern Athcus, passed a statute for- 
bidding" women and slaves" to practise tho art ; 
but the women of Athens were heroic, and they 
preferred death to an innovation which they did 
not approve. Agnodiko, the young daughter of 
Hierophilus, pitied their terror and dismay. ?ho 
devoted herself to their interests ; and, loosening 
the massive braids which betrayed her woman- 
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hood, she entered tho lists with tho physicians 
of the time. Ilierophilns himself had the man- 
hood to sustain and instruct her in her career. 
Hor extraordinary popularity roused the hatred 
of tho clique. They accused her of tho ba-cst 
corruption ; and it was not until her life was in 
danger, that, slipping her professional gown from 
her shoulder, she disclosed her sex, and sik-nced 
her accusers. " No matter," cried the disappoint- 
ed empirics ; " sho has violated the law : let her 
bo condemned for that." How the Areopagus 
might have decided, we have no means of know- 
ing; for the women of Athens, who watched 
every stage of the proceedings with absorbing 
interest, rushed in a body to the a-^embly, 
requiring her to be set free. What they had not 
yielded to compassion or to justice, the judges 
yielded to tumult and importunity. Agnodike 
was released : and a law was immediately passed, 
empowering all free-born women to learn mid- 
wifery. Not yet did they do jiibiioe to the slave. 

Long after the fall of Rome, women exercised 
this profession there. During tho middle ages, 
they alone practised it in France; and it was 
not till after tho accession of Henry IV. that 
men laid claim to its privileges. How slowly it 
passed into their hands, may be gathered from 
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the fact, that Weitt (or Vcites) was burned alive 
at Hamburg, in 1522, for having dared to assume 
the post of midwife. About the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the beautiful but unprincipled 
Gabrielle d'Estrccs, to piquo tho attendants of 
the qncen, feigned a timidity she did not feci, 
and desired tlio aid of a surgeon. Two com- 
petitors presented themselves. She called Lari- 
viero to her assistance, and D'Alibon died of 
grief. No similar innovation in known to have 
taken place at tho court of France until more 
than a century after, when the dissolute grand- 
ton of Henry, Louis XIV., desired to save tho 
reputation of La Vallierc. This gentlo favorite 
dreaded tho gossip of the court ; and, in order 
that she might escape from tho tongue of a 
troman,iA\<s of the most accomplished physicians 
of the time, Julien Clement, was called to her 
side. Tho result equalled the anticipations of 
tho discarded midwife. '• It was not twculy- 
four hours," says tho historian, " before this ad- 
venture was known, not only throughout France, 
but wherever a day's post could travel." Sa- 
courbo, the satirist of that age, forgetting the 
story of La Gabrielle, says that Clement \ va s 
the — 

»V»t in Europe to malu I.tici<M hlu.h." 
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Verily, tho medical profession may be proud 
when they consider through whose hands and 
in what manner this branch of their practice 
was transmitted to them. A century later, mid- 
wifery is found to have passed into the hands of 
speculative physicians. The practical cxperieuco 
of the ages rested with women. There were no 
model*, nor preparations nor plates, at that time, 
nor until thirty years after, calculated in any 
degree to supply tho place of this. What, then, 
did the human race gain by the change '! A ra«h 
theoretical j/rm-ticr succeeded to patient attend- 
ance. Tho physicians pocketed their fees and 
swallowed thoir fright. The change was doubt- 
less precipitated by the unfitness of the means 
of education for women, and tho number of 
ignorant women, who, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, had been pensioned and 
brevetted throughout France. The fir>t obste- 
trical school was established at Leydea in 1733. 
It was followed by that at tho Tb'.tcJ Dicu in 
1745. The course of lectures delivered here to 
women only benefited those of tho metropolis, 
or occasionally tho women, who, having been 
educated horo, returned to England, and strug- 
gled more or less successfully against the em- 
pirics with which London swarmed. But it was 
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not till Madame Boivin became tbo head of the 
School of the Maternity in Paris, in 1809, that 
any serious attempt was made to remedy the evil. 
Then special schools, under competent heads, 
were established throughout the provinces. The 
ablest pupils from the provinces came up to 
Paris to complete their education; and after 
they were graduated, receiving the credentials 
of tbo hospital, their success depended not 
so much upon any difference of preparation, 
as on tho native difference in tact and mani- 
pulative skill. 

Justice has not been done to woman in tho 
history of medicine ; and, in order to draw the 
attention of those far better fitted than ourselves 
to the discussion of the subject, we shall sketch 
a few of the lives that in this connection have 
interested us most deeply. 

Since tho beginning of history, the lives of 
eighty-nine women, eminent not only for ob- 
stetrical skill, but capable of extended medical 
practice, have been written. Fifty-two of these 
women were French ; forty-ono only were mar- 
ried; twenty-eight were remarkable for their 
contributions to medical instruction and general 
literature; ten received the degroe of M.D. from 
colleges of high standing: and sevon only could 
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have had their enthusiasm kindled by their 
sympathies and affections ; for only seven were 
wives, mothers, or daughters, of surgeons. "When 
we say that we know something of eighty-nino 
women devoted to medical science, we do not 
moan that no larger number have made them- 
selves distinguished, but that a sufficient de- 
gree of study will yield a clear and satisfactory 
account of these. Little more than a dozen 
names have come down to us from the period 
preceding tho Christian era. Tho history of 
Agnodike has already been presented to you, 
and four other names may be mentioned which 
will possess a general interest: they are those 
of Aspasia, Artemisia of Karia, Cleopatra, and 
Elpinike. The accounts of Aspasia are clear 
and satisfactory ; but it is not certain that 
Aspasia tho midwife was tho Aspasia of Pericles. 
The period at which she lived, tho talent she 
evinced, and the fascinations ascribed to her, 
have, however, given rise to the conjecture 
Artomisia was tho queen who assisted Xerxes 
so boldly at tho battlo of Salamis. In his first 
naval engagement, Xerxes refused to follow her 
advice; but, when misfortune bad opened bis 
eyes, he again consulted hor. She advised re- 
treat. To tho pride of Xerxes, that was too 
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humiliating. When the engagement began, her 
conduct was so distinguished, that Xerxes, who 
looked on, said that the only men in the battle 
were the women. Iler boldnoss drew upon her 
a hot pursuit ; and, perceiving herself inadequate 
to tho emergency, she hoisted Grecian color.-, 
and attacked a small Persian ship. The manoeu- 
vre, though only half understood in the contusion 
of the hour, insured her safety; and Xerxes for- 
gave her treachery in admiration of her genius. 
Strango as it may seem, this woman was tender 
and efficient at the bedside of tho sick. Cleo- 
patra of Egypt found time, between her various 
flirtations, assassinations, and military undertak- 
ings, to write several books. Of these, history 
preserves tho names of but two. One wus a trea- 
tise on midwifery; the other, nn essay on tlio art 
of dress. In Greece, EJpimkc, tho daughter of 
Cimon and sister of Miliiades, is known to have 
pursued tho same profession. So sacred was tho 
position of a midwife, that, at this era, queens, 
princesses, and priestesses at tho altur, did not 
hesitate to perform its functions; and long after, 
at the court of France, when the purity of Joan 
of Arc was called in question, it was not a col- 
lege of surgeons, but five women of the noblest 
blood, who made the legal depositions consequent 
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upon examination, which wiped away the asper. 
sion. 

Trotula is tho earliest among modern mid- 
wives of whom we find any distinct account. 
Slio was born at Salorno in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. She published several 
works ; and one of them, " Dc Mulierum Pas- 
8iouibu$," is said to have produced an era in 
medical literature: but an nflucnce of this 
kind, exerted before the invention of printing, 
must have been, of necessity, vory limited. 

In the fifteenth century, only two women seem 
to deserve especial notice. 

Tho first of these is Madame Porrettc, whose 
namo was famous throughout France. She was 
sworn into office as a midwife in the year 140$. 
After a life of singular usefulness, she was im- 
prisoned, and condemned to death, for sorcery. 
The letter of condemnation, written in very old 
French and signed by the king, may bo found in 
Dclacoux: it is a striking specimen of the super- 
stition of tho time. Tho execution, however, 
did not take place. Porretto had mado herself 
too valuable Tho ladies of Franco demanded 
her services, and she was pardoned. 

Tho second was Madame Gaucourt, one of 
10 
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the examiners of Joan of Arc, later in the cen- 
tury. 

In tho sixteenth century, I find but four 
names of interest, — Madamo Francoisc, Olym- 
pia Morata, Madame Perronne, and Louise Bour- 
•ier Bourgeois. 

Madame Francoise was tho midwife of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis; and she is the first female 
lecturer in obstetrics, of whom we find it re- 
corded, that she lectured ably to large dasscs 
of both wxa. This was a little before the middle 
of the century, 

Olympia Morata, born in Ferrara in 1526, was 
educated as a companion to the princesses of 
the house of Este. She was ono of those rare 
geniuses, capable, in a short life of twenty-nine 
years, of leaving a permanent impression behind 
her. She was a professor of Greek, and a woman 
of singular sweetness. She had the intelligence 
to become a convert to the reformed religion ; 
and, becoming suspected, married hastily a young 
physician, whom she followed to his home in 
Germany. It is stated that she prepared the 
lectures which he delivered at Heidelberg. Ilcr 
mental activity continued through tho horror* 
of a war which then devastated Germany ; but 
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her precarious position shortened her life, and 
she died, after two imprisonments and the de- 
struction of the University, in 1555. Tho letters 
written by her husband to his friend provo that 
she was not the less a tender woman and devot- 
ed wife because she was also an accomplished 
scholar. An edition of her letters and her 
Latin and Greek poems was published by her 
master, Cclio Sccundo Curio, in 1562, and dedi- 
cated to Queon Elizabeth. 

James Guillemeau was a French surgeon of 
eminence, who died in 1612. His works are 
considered valuable : but Madame Perroane i» 
said to havo contributed to them all tho obste- 
trical observations ; " for," adds her biographer, 
" we owe to tho observation of women all that 
physicians havo written on this subject until 
the timo of Moriccau." 

Louise Boursicr Bourgeois was born in 1580. 
She married a surgeon ; and after reverses of 
fortune, owing to tho accession of Ilenry IT., 
studied late in life. Even then, the physicians 
who examined her were not frco from a jealousy 
which has been their disgrace in later time*. 
Finding her preparation thorough, they re- 
proached her with the inability of her husband 
to support her. She answered with becoming 
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spirit, tliot those were the most truly inefficient 
men who selected wives incapable of self-sup- 
port. She was appointed to attend the Queen 
of France. She published many valuable works ; 
and, among them, a letter to her daughter, full 
of wisdom, in which she entreats her " to con- 
tinuo to learn to the last day of her life." She 
was remarkable for precision, sagacity, and frank- 
ness. She wrote verses, which ore still read 
with pleasure; and a contemporary poet says, 
with the cxtravflgauco of his nation, that to 
praise her properly would require the " pen of 
an angel and the mind of a god." She con- 
quered the prejudices to which we have alluded, 
so far as to be, at the time of her death, in cor- 
respondence with all the celebrated physicians 
of the day. She was, moreover, the original 
discoverer of the true cause of uterine hemor- 
rhage ; and, having followed her own convic- 
tions until she was assured of their soundness, 
she published a book on the subject, which 
produced a total change in tlio management of 
such diseased manifestations. In this book, she 
feelingly laments the death of an accomplished 
lady of the court of Franco, which took place 
m consequents of hor own adherence to the 
practice of the time. 
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In tho soventoonth century, wo find the names 
of thirty women. Three of them — La Marche, 
Siegmundcn, and Boucher — have claims to tho 
remembrance of our time. 

It is in tins century also that wo must record 
a memorable service to tho practicing physician, 
in the introduction of Peruvian bark. This was 
accomplished by the energy and perseverance 
of a woman. Women have introduced remedies, 
detected differences, and adapted contrivances, 
which have at once escaped the observation and 
exceeded tho power of men. What is commonly 
called Peruvian bark — the substance from which 
quinino is extracted — was first brought into 
notico by a woman: a fact encyclopedists are 
very unwilling to state ; for, out of thirty, only 
two mention hor namo in connection with the 
fact. 

The Countess do Cinchona, a Spanish lady, 
was the wife of a viceroy of Poru. Attacked 
by the fever of the country, she insisted upon 
trying the Indian remedy, which had not then 
attracted the notice of any European. She was 
speedily cured; and, on her return to Europe 
in 1632, she made great exertions to spread the 
knowledge of tho new medicine, of which she 
carried homo a great quantity, sfho gave it to 
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Cardinal Lugo, who carried it to Rome in 1C49. 
Ita value was soon recognized, in spite of the 
discouragements of the sceptical ; and it spread 
through Europe under the name of quinquina. 
The Jesuits at tho missions induced thoir Indians 
to collect it, and soon began to export it in large 
quantities: hence the name, "Jesuits' bark." 
They had not the courage to use or the human- 
ity to introduce it; but they had shrewdness 
enough to profit by an experiment which a 
woman had tho faith to try. These facts are 
established by Sebastian Bad us, the physician 
of Cardinal Lugo, in an essay entitled "Anas- 
tasis Corticis Peruvian! seu China DefenBis," 
published at Genoa in 1C61. 

It was more than a hundred years after the 
courageous countess had bravod cardinals, physi- 
cians, and public opinion, that the great Swedish 
naturalist, Linnwus, published a classified " Ma- 
teria Medica." In memory of her service, he 
gave the namo of Cinchona to the gonus of 
plants which furnish this bark. It was not tho 
Jesuits who introduced this remedy : thoy only 
sold it after it was introduced. A woman col- 
lected tho samples, testified to its virtue, dis- 
tributed it in proper quarters, and interested 
in its behalf a powerful friend at the court of 
Rome. 
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Gathered on tho banks of tho Amazon and its 
I tributaries, but chiefly in the forests of 'Peru, 

this bark is still supplied by the Indians attached 

to the missions. The tree is one of the liubia- 
| cero, tho species to which tho well-known madder 
j belongs. It looks like a cherry, and bears pretty 

clusters of red flowers. It is cut by tho Indians 

in the dry season, and supplies three kinds of 

bark, — tho red, yellow, and palo. 

The pale has been found to bo the strongest. 

In tho time of our bravo countess, the remedy 

was chewed and swallowed in nausoous quanti- 
ties *, but, a few years since, tho French chemists 

Pcllctier and Carenton discovered tho principle 

on which its power depends, and which we call 

quinine. In 182C, ninety thousand ounces of 

tho sulphate were manufactured by the four 

leading chemists of France. 

Madamo La Marche, who was born in 1C3S, 

was chiefly remarkable for litorury attainments. 

Hor namo is valuable, becauso it shows that 
k women of great accomplishments did not dis- 
dain tho profession. Sho published a work on 

obstetrics, which shows great genius, but is too 

complicated to be useful as a practical guide. 
! Justino Dicterich Sieginundcn was hmn at 

Wehrautter, in Silesia, in 1C50. She published 
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some controversial works, and was remarkable 
for tlie precision and accuracy of her observa- 
tions. She had the good sense to write in her 
■ native tongue. " Had she written in Latin," says 
a contemporary physician, " hor works would 
have placed her in the highest rank." Solinger, 
a medical authority of eminence, drew all his 
facts from her observation. She was remarkable 
for a profound knowledge of human and compa- 
rative anatomy, and her obstetrical works passed 
through six editions. She stood in the rank of 
the most capable practitioners of her time. 

Boucher, who arrived at some eminence, was 
the atteudant of La Valliere, after her unfortu- 
nate experience of Julien Clement's flippant 
tongue. 

Thirty women made themsolves eminent in 
this profession in the eighteenth century. So 
mauy of them were remarkable, that we shall 
hardly have time or apace to mention their 
names. 

First came Madame Breton, who perfected 
n system of artificial nourishment for babes, still 
in use in France. Sho was not much respected 
by the men or women of her timo ; for instead 
of giving her invention to the world, and trust- 
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ing to the future overflow of tho Nile of human 
gratitude for her harvest, she procured a patent, 
and virtually shut out nil but the children of 
the rich from the benefits of the invention. 

Elizabeth Blackwell follows; and those of us 
who are looking forward with hope to the career 
of a countrywoman of that name will hear with 
interest some particulars of her courageous pro- 
totype. She was born in England in 1712. Her 
sick husband becoming bankrupt by extraordi- 
nary reverses, sho studied midwifery, in the 
hope of supporting her family. The jcnlousy 
of tho faculty hindered hor success. She was, 
however, encouraged to print a large work on 
medical botany at the early age of twenty-four. 
It is stated on the authority of a physician, that 
this work— published in 1736, with large plate*, 
in three volumes folio, nt London — was tho first 
of its kind in any country. 

Madame Ducoudray. born at Paris in the same 
year, influenced by her advice not only all the 
physicians of hor neighborhood, but of her time. 
She possessed patience, zeal, and a simple and 
clear hut exact method. Her first treatise on 
obstetrics was written, as she said, from pity of 
tho misorablo victims of mal-practico. Sho was 
tho first lecturer who nsod a manikin, which she 
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herself invented and perfected. It was approved 
by the French Academy of Surgeons, Dec. 1, 
1758. In 176G, she delivered by special request 
a scries of lectures before the Naval Medical 
School at Bocbefort. 

Next in order comes the name of Morandi,* 
who was born at Bologna in 171G; but it is im- 
possible to mention her without naming also 
Mademoisollo Biberon, born at Paris in 1730, 
— fourteen years later. To these two persons 
is owing the invention and perfection of wax 
preparations ; a matter of which all persona who 
have seen Signor Sarti's fine figures will, at 
least, perceive the importance. The men who 
write about these two women grow red and 
angry over their respective claims, and remind 
us of the struggle in later times for the honor 
of the invention of ether. Having decided for 
ourselves in favor of the younger aspirant, we 
must dwell at some length on the facts of her 
history. She possessed an enthusiastic love of 
anatomy ; but, on account of the poverty of her 
parents, could rarely attend a dissection. From 
her small girlish earnings she contrived to pay 
persons who stole and brought to her bodies, 
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which she concealed in her chamber. Practi- 
cally, she conquered the difficulties of the kuife ; 
but the bodies were often in such a state, that 
she could not preservo them long enough to 
satisfy her curiosity. For this purpose, she 
rapidly imitated tho parts in wax. The intense- 
ness with which she pursued the most disgust- 
ing avocations is almost frightful to think of; 
but, in spite of prejudice, she was eventually 
aided by Jussicu, a member of the French Aca- 
demy, and Villoisin, a celebrated physician of 
Paris. For thirty years, says the historian, ,; elle 
fut l'uniquo et la premiere en ce genre de ta- 
lent." She perfected her own invention and 
the common manikin. Her collection of wax- 
work was open to the public on every Wednes- 
day, was crowded by visitors, and finally pur- 
chased by Cathcrino II. of Russia. Medical 
despotism forbade her to lecture, and twice 
forced her to quit Paris. It is to the credit of 
England, that Hunter and Hcwson received her 
with enthusiasm at London. Hunter's fine work 
on tho Uterus was published seven years after 
the construction and exhibition at G<ittingen 
of tho wax uterus of Biheron. She began her 
studies at the age of sixteen ; and wo claim for 
her the independent invention of wax prepara- 
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tions, because sho had finished a good prepa- 
ration about three yeare before Morandi entered 
upon the pursuit. 

Morandi married at Bologna a wax-modeller 
named JInnzdini ; nnd it naturally occurred to 
her, as a Btudent of medicine, that the material 
in which he workod might be useful in illustra- 
tions, lie taught her to use it ; and it was 
probably her great success and skilful lecturing 
which raised her, in 175S, to the chair of anatomy 
in tho University of Bologna. Der collection of 
wax -work was thought worthy of a visit by 
Joseph II. She died in 1774. 

Elizabeth Nihell was bom in London in 1723. 
She studied at the ITutel Dieu, and returned to 
England; where she made herself mcmorablo 
by opposing, on the ono hand, a distinguished 
physician, and, on tho other, a notorious quack. 
Dr. Smcllie was lecturing on midwifery at Lon- 
don, aided by an attempt at a manikin it would 
bo too great a tax upon our soberness to de- 
scribe. Enough that Elizabeth Nihell succeeded 
in making his assortment of strings and leather, 
beer and cork plugs, wholly ridiculous. At the 
same time, a notorious quack named Godalmin 
was agitating theories, and showing experiments 
to the physicians of London, too disgusting and 
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absurd to be more than alluded to here. Ilii 
companion in this work of darkness was named 
St. Andre". William Gilford was tho only physi- 
cian in London who withstood the imposition; 
but Elizabeth Nihell and Sarah Stone, both prac- 
tising midwives, did so. Sarah Stone was tho 
elder of tho two, and the author of a work pub- 
lished in 1737, and called " Coinploto Practice." 
Gilford's name is honorably mentioned in the 
history of this affair ; but who remembers that 
of Nihell or Stone? Tho generous witnesses 
to thoir honorable conduct are men ; and one of 
them goes so far as to say, "If sometimes, in the 
history of midwifery, we have found woman »u- 
perstitioiis or weak, we have never found her 
projecting deliberate fraud, nor capable of rash 
experiment." 

Madame Reffatin, born in 1720, was the author 
of a work on " Delayed Accouchcmonts." 

Plisson, born in 1727, contributed respectably 
to the general literature of hor time. 

Margaret Stevens, bora in London in 1750, 
was the author of tho " Domestic Midwife," 
London, 1795. 

Madame Lunel, who was practising in Paris 
in 1750, is said by a French physician to have 
obsorvod with great precision, and described 
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with rare happiness. She published a work 
which elicits bis warm admiration. It appears 
to have been written with the enthusiasm of 
genius ; for ho speaks of the manoeuvring de- 
scribed in it as splendid, but not to bo trusted, 
ho says, to any but a student of the soundest 
judgmont Why did it not occur to him, that, 
in a woman, the exercise of tact might supply 
the exercise of reason? 

The name of Madame La Chapel 1c cannot be 
mentioned as that of a stranger. None of the 
faculty deny the value of her researches. One 
of the oldest of Boston physicians dwells- with 
pleasure on his indebtedness to her. She was 
born in 1761, and took, as wo know, the degree of 
M.D. Her lectures were equally distinguished 
for clearness, force, and beauty. 

Of Madame Lerebours, I only know that she 
is the author of a work entitled " Avis aux 
Meres," published in 1770; which shows learn- 
ing and practice. It merits great confidence. 

Madame Wittembach was born at Haincau in 
1773. She was distinguished for ber knowledgo 
of Greek literature and composition, and took 
the two degrees of A.M. and M.D. from tho col- 
lego at Marburg in 1827. She was at first 
housekeeper to her uncle, the celebrated Greek 
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professor of the same name j but, in order that 
his library and his honors might come safely 
into her possession, he married her, two years 
before his death. An Hellenic production of 
Madame Wittembach'*, entitled " Thcogcncs at 
the Banquet of Loontes," was translated into 
French, German, Dutch, and modern Greek. 
The titlos of her professional works wo have 
not been ablo to procure ; but, after the death 
of her husband, she was loaded with honors, 
and died with great calmness, and a still active 
mind, a few hours after writing some letters in 
Latin, April 12, 1830. 

At tho very close of tho century, an Irish 
midwife made horsolf remarkable by performing 
tho Cesarean operation with success. Twenty- 
fivo cases are reported by Barlow and Black- 
born in their " Medical Researches," published 
in 1798, of which this was the only one that 
ended happily. Her name was Dunaily. She 
performed tho operation with a razor, seized in 
the absence of every suitable implement, and 
tho impossibility of procuring a surgeon. Sho 
held tho wound for two hours with her lips. • 

In the eighteenth century also, Lady Mary 
Wortloy Montagu rendered the greatest servico 
to medicine and the world by effecting tho in- 
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troJuctiou of inoculation in 1721. The world 
has recently erected a statue to Jcnner, who, 
fortunately observing the identity of the vaccino 
di^-aee with the human, aud finding the Glouces- 
tershire milkmaid* secured by its inadvertent 
inoculations against the ravages of a more futnl 
kind, deserves that we should gratefully remem- 
ber him. But Lady Mary also observed facts 
that others ignored, and encountered obstacles 
to her benevolent desires still more serious. 
The faculty rose in arms agninst her, the 
clergy declaimed against her impiety, and the 
children were taught to hoot at her in the 
street. 

The experiment was first tried on criminals. 
When it was shown to bo successful, Lady Mary 
inoculated her own daughter; but the four phy- 
sician* in attendance showed such a spirit, that 
she dared not leave the child for a moment, lest 
it should, in some secret way, suflcr from their 
interference. As the thing gained ground, peo- 
ple sought hor aid and opinion ; and, to show her 
confidence in the remedy, alio took her daughter 
with her from one sick -chamber to another. 
Queen Caroline, the wife of George the Second, 
a lively and intelligent woman, gave to the at- 
tempt nn effectivo sympathy; and these two 
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women proved in the strugglo that their hearts 
| were generous and their spirits brave. 

In the natural — or, shall we say, most un- 
i natural? — way, one person in seven died of 
J small-pox. Lady Mary, by inoculation, reduced 

tlio mortality to one in three hundred and 

twelve ; Dr. Jenner, by vaccination, to one in 

four hundred and fifty : but seventy-eight years 

intervened between the introduction of the two 

remedies. 

The nineteenth century is not yet gono, and 

the tribute it shall bear to the stream of history 

will depend very much upon tlio women of to- 
day. Ten have already contributed their mite 

to it* medical glory. 

Madame Rondo t, born in 1800, is remarkable 

for having perfected a tube for the restoration 
I of children born in a state of asphyxia. A tube 

had been invontod by Cbaussicr, but was too 

inconvenient to be used. The Royal Academy 

still ascribe the honor to him; but the habit 

reflects no credit on their medical knowledge. 

Dr. Aikin had published at London, in 178C, a 
J work on Midwifery, suggesting such an instru- 
• mcut. It is not probable that Madame Rondet 
j ever hoard of this book ; but it would be dis- 

» 
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graceful to any member of tho Academy not to 
have read it 

Madame Dian, practising in 1821, was cele- 
brated for manual skill. 

Tho namo of Madamo Boivin is well known 
to the faculty. It suggests to every mind a 
splendid success in the profession to which she 
devoted herself. Uer first work, " Memorial des 
Accouchemens," was published in 1812, and 
went through three editions. The celebrated 
Chaussier publishod her engravings and dia- 
grams. In 1819, she published a memoir on 
Hemorrhages, and another on Tumors; in 1827, 
one on " La Mule Ydaiculairo ; " in 1 828, a me- 
moir on Abortion ; and in 1829 another, on the 
"Absorption of the Placenta." Most of these 
havo been translated into German. She bos 
herself translated elegantly ; and eleven of her 
original memoirs are well known to the medical 
public. 

In the first week of July, 1859, there died 
at Darmstadt a woman, whose contributions to 
medical science, when the time arrives for esti- 
mating them, may prove more important than 
those of all the women wo havo named. She 
carao of the Von Siebolds, a family highly dis- 
tinguished in her own speciality. It was ancient 
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and noble. Her father founded tho famous Hos- 
pital at Berlin, whore Marie Zakrzewska was 
once superintendent and resident physician; 
and her brothor, still living, stands high in 
medical fame, having written tho best history 
of Midwifery extant Born, in 1792, a baroness 
in her own right, Dr. Hcidenreich found no 
excuse in that fact for an idle life. She studied 
at the Universities of Gottingon and Giessen, 
and took her doctor's degree, not by favor of 
the faculty, but, like any other student, by writ- 
ing the customary Latin dissertation, and by 
bravoly dofending in public disputation a num- 
ber of medical theses. After that, she took up 
hor abode at Darmstadt; indefatigable in her 
devotion to obstetrics, and universally honored 
as one of its first living authorities. 

It may bo said, that, in sketching lightly the 
"history of bo many sages -/emmes, wo have not 
proved that women have contributed any thing 
to medical science. It is easy to sec how small 
a number of women have devoted themselves 
to it in any single century. They havo done it 
in spite of great difficulties, and amid many 
oppressions; but how much havo they accom- 
plished! We forbear to dwell on their rich 
contributions to both the medical and the general 
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litcraturo of their timo. It should bo remarked, 
however, in passing, that these contributions 
owe what popularity they have to intrinsic 
merit. They have sought and found the light 
of day, without the pompous recommendation of 
institutions, or the forced encouragement of a 
clique. Moratu's lectures were not confined to 
obstetrics ; and we have the testimony of physi- 
cians themselves, that, until the time of Mori- 
ceau, not only the ordinary medical authorities, 
but distinguished men like Solinger and Guille- 
meau, depended upon women for tho observa- 
tions from which their theories were deduced. 
Madame Bourgeois altered the practice of the 
whole world in the treatment of a large class of 
hemorrhages. Madame Breton perfected, more 
than a hundred years ago, a system of artificial 
nourishment, still in use in France. 

Mrs. Btackwell prepared the first illustrated 
medical botany. Mesdames Dncoudray, Bihcron, 
and Morandi independently assisted in perfecting 
tho manikin; and BihcYon and Morandi indepen- 
dently perfected wax preparations. Mrs. Xihell 
and Mrs. Stone resisted successfully quackeries 
which deluded all the faculty of their time. Mr*. 
Dunally, with tho roughest instrument*, suc- 
ceed, d in an operation in which twenty .f -r 
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| physicians of tho century had failed. Mudume 
j Rondet adapted, so that it became of practical 
benefit, tho tube that not all tho genius and 
looming of Chaussier could redeem from in- 
approachablo clumsiness. Madame WittemUch 
was consulted by all tho physicians of her time, 
and medical soience felt and acknowledged her 
signal ability through all iU ramifications. Her 
interest in it was free from folly or personal 
weakness; and, with hor last breath, she desired 
that the result of a post-mortem examination 
might be forwarded to a scientific friend at 
Paris* 

We would not be thought, from tho facts 
abovo presented, to havo a narrow or illiberal 
1 interest in tho education of women. We do u«t 
j wish to turn them into a swarm of mid wives or 
a colloge of physicians ; but we wish tho sources 
i of all knowledge to be thrown generously open 
to thorn: and wo have thought, that to inquire 
what they had already done might decide ti.e 
question, "What have they a right to do?" 
The limit to human acquisition must be sot in 
■ — 

* TUt tKe Ut« Dr.-V l.,. C. W.rcw. .l^irr-.l •„ t* iLbjr^l tn 
« ^' ry I,,. Urn xh „ us . hl f , ir mM „ a bat> t 

Ul. «»a, t,.d «l him the .xia.;.*. 
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tho greater or less intensity of human desire, 
and no question of sex can complicate the state- 
ment. 

Bihc"ron, destined to be an anatomist, will bo 
sncb, whether a college of dissectors smile or 
frown. "Wittembach, versed alike in tho my* 
tcrics of ancient tongues and modern physics, 
becomes the counsellor of the strongest men of 
her time, in spite of the precious hours stolen 
from the young German housekeeper by her 
pantry and her needle. In the first oflbrts to 
gain a thorough education, in whatever direc- 
tion pursued, some confusion must arise. Old 
landmarks will be thrown down, now ones will 
but slowly toko their place, and the whole of 
society will miss, in this period of transition, 
that heavenly order which it always desires, but 
has never yet attained. 

Sad it is to think that many will come up to tho 
work unsuited to its duties, and unprepared for 
iU sacrifices, — women who will loso their house- 
hold graces in a mad ambition or a foolish noto- 
riety. Such women are malefactors, whom no 
tribunal can condemn but that of tho Infinite 
Father who protects tho beauty and truth «f 
the moral nature. They will hinder where lh- \ 
cannot help; and for this trial wc must 1* p;- 
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pared. In our patienco, in our strength, in 
magnanimous trust in God, let us await it; and 
let us prcsorve, so far as iu iu lies, a sobriety 
and tenderness that shall mako our mission ac- 
ceptable where it is not desired, desired where 
it was at first hardly endured. 

If God has made woman unsuitcd to the 
struggles of life, no formal statutes, and no want 
of them, can deprive her of tho sheltered niche 
originally hers. Leave her free, and she will 
learn, by trying, what she cannot do; and tho 
bitter experience of ono half-century will settle 
the question for the race. But, on the other 
hand, if God intended her to walk side by side 
with man, wherever ho sees fit to go, the move- 
ment now commencing must materially aid the 
civilization of the present. Finer elements will 
be poured into tho molten metal of society ; 
. and, when the final cast ie taken, we shall see 
sharper edges, clearer reliefs, and finer lining, 
than we have been wont. It is not accessary ~ 
to part with the gentler graces of womanhood 
when wo aspire to the ability and acquisitions of 
students; and they who act as if they thought 
•*>, cruelly wrong their sex. The classical world 
I nurly mourned the young Jlorata, but not with 
tic broke n-hcartedncss of the husUnd whoso 
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strength nod life she bad always boon. Clotilda 
Tarabroni was crowned not only with the laurels 
of a Greek profossorship, but "with modesty 
and every virtue." It was tbo tender apprecia- 
tion of the women of Bologna that erected a 
monument to Laura Veratta, who was not only a 
professor of natural and general philosophy in 
the college, but enhanced the glory of bor sox 
in private lifo and gay society. Let us not com- 
mit high treason against the memory of women 
like Lady Jane Grey and Margaret of Navarre 
by such a faith. 
C It seems to us that women, above all, should 
| be encouraged to the full use of whatever 
strength their ilakor has given them. Is it not 
essential to the virtue of society, that they 
should be allowed the freest moral action, unfet- 
tered by ignorance, and unintimidated by author- 
ity? " For, if women were not weak, men could 
not be wicked ; and, if women wero sound and 
faithful guides, men nood never be ashamed of 
their influence, nor afraid of their powor." 



VIII. 
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DUTIES AND INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 



" Dui Ih KpoMltaM, I- Ummm Ml Ebn* per faa kb, rt «»tf»*» 
pw Im Mun."-Dt L'brwr >u U>». 



THE elevation of women to their just position 
in society depends upon thcmsolvos. Men 
cannot help them. In6uence follows close upon 
tho heels of character; and whatever wo are, 
tliat we shall in tho end bo acknowledged to be. 
Two classes of women arc interested in tho ro-^ 
form now advocated. Women of superior talent, ! 
left free by the noblo justice of husbands, fathers, 
or brothers, who have tn*tod tho blowings of 
liberty, desire above all things that the whole 
human race should share them also. Woiacn 
oppressed, degraded, suffering, feeling their lof- 
tiest powers crushed, their holiest mission unful- 
filled, riso in bitter indignation, naturally enough, 
perhaps, after an antagonistic fashion, and ask, 
o-t merely freedom, but acknowledgment and 
o.tnpcnMUion. 
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There is Ktill another class, whose influcneo 
would powerfully aid the cause, because it would 
be exerted quietly, unconsciously, and in circles 
that no other power will reach for centuries. 
There are scattered hero and there, throughout 
the land, myriads of happy wives and mother*, 
living in a subserviency to well-beloved hus- 
bands and fathers, which dulls conscience and pa- 
ralyzes the intellect They are dimly conscious 
that they are not all they ought to be. Ab- 
sorbed in business or politics, their husbands can- 
not fitly judge of all their duties; and yet their 
decisions concerning them their wives love them 
too well to resist. They feel, that, if their hus- 
bands trusted them as reasonable, responsible, 
human beings, all this would be changed ; that 
if they thus acknowledged the right of their 
wives to those " worldly goods," with which, on 
the wedding-day, every husband pledgea himself 
to " endow " his wife, then the household might 
be more economically managed, Charity might 
possess her own, and Art and Literature have 
their claim well mot, without robbing the tablo, 
or superseding the orderly arrangements of the 
household. But a pride which we ought to re- 
spect, since it clings to tho skirts of Love, 
prevents them from acknowledging this. They 
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would blush to say that the money which meets 
their daily expenses is drawn from favor rather 
than from justice, or that there is no holy cauco 
on earth that they can aid before it has approved 
itself to a husband's judgment and liberality. 
These women have a secret, undefined sympathy 
in whatever is undertaken for the freedom of 
the sex. They would like to aid it, if they could 
do so without going to conventions, making 
spoeches, or wearing Grecian costume. Let 
them tako heed what they do; for theirs is a 
sacrod responsibility. Upon such women, even 
moro than upon those who aro acknowledged 
as reformers, will the national progress de- 
pend. What can they do, do they ask 1 They 
can elevate their own characters ; they can show 
men that tho interest of morality, religion, and 
woman, in the highest sense, arc one. They can 
make men respect them, in the austerest signin- 
cation of that term; for it need bo no socret, 
that, though men love the women about them 
only too well, they do not respect them in the 
same sense that they do other men, r.or preserve 
to thorn, in ordinary, social intercourse, the s.imo 
privileges or rights. It is for the class of women 
of whom wo speak to alter thin. Whether it be 
ever otherwise, will depend on their own truth, 
dignity, and self-knowledge. 
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Such women, when they are left widows or 
orphans with a large proporty, owo a great doht 
to the causo of female education. Thpy ought 
everywhere to insist on the most liberal educa- 
tional advantages being secured to girls, and to 
insure respect for their arguments, as men aro 
often compelled to do, by tho offer of substantial 
aid. Education freely offered will soon settle 
the question of woman's rights and duties. Wo 
work best who work most earnestly for that We 
hope to show this to tho class of women wo ad- 
dress in the present article. In this reform, as 
in the antislavery, fact is better than argument, 
though one is no substitute for the other. A 
well-educated, highly principled negro is tho 
best argument for African freedom : so an intel- 
ligent woroao, feeling an interest in the well- 
being of hor nation and the world, and capable 
at once of orderly house-keeping, a delicate 
toilet, acute argument, lofty speculation, or vigor- 
ous \cork (and no person is educated who has 
not a vocation), makes tho strongest appeal for 
the whole freedom of her sex. 

All womon can do something to prove this, 
and wo need not go beyond Italy or the nintccnth 
century for the evidence. We saw, the other 
day, a letter written by a lady in Scotland to 
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her brother, now connected as a professor with 
one of tho colleges in this country. 

"You have sent mo," she wrote, "some ar- 
ticles writteu by American women to prove 
themselves tho equals of men. They have moved 
me profoundly ; for, as no one ever impugned my 
freedom or equality, I always supposed myself 
to possess both. Upon reflection, I find that I 
have lived all Uicsc years under a delusion, and 
that 1 owe to the courtesy of a few what I sup- 
posed myself to derive from justice of all." 

This is not an isolated case. It has always 
been easier for gifted individuals to pass the bar- 
riers of custom iu a monarchical or a despotic 
country than in republican America. There ore 
reasons for this, both political and domestic. In 
a political point of view, an exceptional case 
forms, in such countries, no precedent A right 
to a professor's chair, or a vote on public ques- 
tions, might be granted to women as well as to 
men of low station, simply as a reward or an en- 
couragement. In the United States, where there 
aro no privileged orders, it could only be done 
in acknowledgment of a universal principle 
which would secure the rights of thousands. In 
a domestic view, the simple condition of society 
ia America gives most women full employment 
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However wealthy or high-born, American women 
nre, with few exceptions, compelled to be iheir 
own housekeepers; and tho entertainment of 
company involves personal labor to a greater or 
less extent. Among the aristocratic households 
of Europe, no such obligations oxist. 

The only connection between a large class of 
women and their dependants is that of command 
on tho one side, and obedienco on the other. 

Madame has no occasion to lose her appetite 
becauso she knows what is to be for dinner, nor 
to compress her chest by stooping over hor sow- 
ing. In the dearth of such occupations, intelli- 
gent women do not hesitate to step out of tho 
"sphere" "in which Providence has placed 
them," and interest themselves in science or 
politics, with results more or less mischievous, 
according to tho amount of their insight or the 
quality of their oducation. 

The greatest mistake which a woman can com- 
mit is to supposo that she has no w/uence. In 
addition to that which she possesses as a human 
being, she has a peculiar sharo as a woman. It 
is her duty to make it of the highest kind. " But," 
objects some one, " surely women have no }>olHi- 
ad influence in the United States." They cer- 
tainly havo ; and no woman can go to Wi4»bing- 
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ton with her eyes open, without seeing that it is 
by no means in the purest hands. To give every" 
woman the political influence now possessed by | 
a few from base causes is surely a legitimate 1 
object; for in that way we should pour the holi- 
est female influences into society, as well as the 
moro corrupt In this connection, we may fitly ' 
allude to a mistako into which many fall as re- 
gards oar proposed reform. 

They assort that we wish to increase the 
amount of feminine influence unduly, and to alter 
its quality ; that is, make it political. This sop- 
poses us to bo entirely ignorant of tho laws of 
life and character. IXmtq is a certain amount 
of fomalo influenco in tho world, which wo can 
no more incrcaso or diminish than wo can in- 
crease or diminish tho force of gravitation. 
What wo wish is to turn public attention to this 
influence, its amount and kind, so that it may be 
respected, acknowledged, and so made re-*jx>tui. 
bU. We do not want to drive women into politics 
against their will ; but wo wish men to accord to 
them civil and political rights as the exponent 
of that respect, that acknowledgment. If women 
sro admitted to have a keener moral insight, a 
Oioro unswerving religious intuition, titan men ; 
«f, on tho other hand, it is acknowledged that there 
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id a moral and religious aide to legislation, — 
then woman and legislation seem to stand in as 
natural a relation to each other as the first two 
terms of an equation of which it is only necessary 
to find a third. Every one can see, that, the mo- 
ment a slave is admitted to be a man, civil rights 
will be conferred upon him. In the same manner, 
it follows that the very first result of a national 
conviction of woman's equality will be the con- 
ferring upon her the right to vote. Should she 
never use it, its significance will mako it valu- 
able. 

There is another mistake, bo stupid that we 
very unwillingly advert to it. There are people 
who fancy that equality means similarity, and 
who are indignant because they deem us to 
assert that men and women are jyrecisely alike. 
If so, why should we ask to have women made 
representatives? We should but augment the 
number and expenses of our National Council, 
without in any way nflocting its quality or in- 
iluencing its results. No : we desire that woman 
should enter into public life, because we believe 
that she will supply an element in which man is 
deficient; and that, without her, legislation can 
never bo harmonious or complete. 

Fcniule influence is of many kinds. That 
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which may be called atmospheric is the most 
generally justified and understood. It is ex- 
ercised when a woman of talent or genius, with- 
out a positive attainment of illustrious reputation 
for herself, stimulates others to attain it ; and, 
like Napoleon, perceives at once what every 
bystander is capable of, and requires his utmost 
of htm. " There have been many such. Lucrotia 
Borgia and Hondo of France were two opposite 
but remarkable examples of it. They were both 
Duchesses of Forrara ; but Lucrctia stimulated 
the belles-lettres faculties merely. When she 
grow tired of personal excesses, her learned cote- 
ries disputed in such Greek and Latin as they 
could master, and made smooth verses in her 
own and each other's honor.* 



• The opera and the drama do all they can to perpetuaie ibe com- 
men Idea of Lacretia Borpa. It it, however, barely poMlb>, — and. 
when a woman writti fcittory, i!» ehouM direct Mlfr.i™ to li t 
f net,— It U poeaible that ben ]• on* of the una yet to U rr«::i«d 
from unmerited ob!«juy. Siemandi l.imeclf «ay» thai OJiltin^onine- 
on* voice* eeem to overpower the verdict of common I.Iott. The 
FfmircM hUtoriaiu (Giraki, Sardl. and Libenorl ) »;>cik <,( fc-r a 
epolleie perK-n ; but t am unable to dtn rraiuc tie value of U»vi/ te*. 
tiroonr. Cavlceo dedicated "II I'ere^rino" to her. Tliat Ari'*:o 
ebould hero celebrated her roarriapi in Ten* may have been • 
onnlr nccewity; but why Deed he bate f[<okea especially of the 
" decorum of ber manBere" 7 — why, in the forty-tecoad bu'k of h'.t 
{real poem, take peine to eay, that in ibodctty, a* well aa btuaty, «2:e 
r.v%^*j ibat andu.t Lucretia of " t^ollcw Curat " ? — a CvU{ier.tao 
11 
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Bcnee, a profound thinker unci mathematician, 
educated all tbc young girls of her court after 
such a sort, that it breathed an austere but holy 
influence over all those who sought it BrautOme 
says, " She denied the power of tho popes, and 
refused them her obedience; but could do no 
more, being a woman." It was at the heart and 
hearth of this princess that the reformed re- 
ligion found in Italy its moat generous welcome. 
Thus, in Ireland, Mrs. Tighe and Mrs. Lefanu 
will be remembered by the intellectual circles 
which clustered round the couches to which in- 
firmity confined them, long aftor tho smooth 
couplets of " Cupid and Psycho " and tho " Songs 
of Erin " are forgotten. Ono of the distinguished 
members of tho Accademia Renle di Scicnzo, at 
the beginning of the present century, was tho 
daughter of its founder, — tho Countess Diodata 
Roero Saluzzo. Long after her fivo volumes of 
poetry, her two tragedies, and her popular novel 
of " Gaspara Stampa," had had their duo effect 
upon tho riedoiontcse public, she exerted a 
noble influence over both foreigners and country- 



■ kioh, ir sot joMifi«l by tlx f«J». wu Drtbioj b»t U>c ftrmti 
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I men from tho bed of pain to which she was 
confined, aud by which sho is still remembered. 
Suffering could not dim tho brilliancy of her 
conversation, nor paralyze the activity of her 
acute and eager speculation. 

At Paris, about thirty years ago, tho Princess 

hJablonowska, a patriotic Polish woman, imbued 
tho socioty about her with a warmth of interest 
[ J in her native land, which ought to have insured 
its restoration to independence. In Florence, at 
the same time, thoir royal highnesses of Wirtcm- 
blirg assembled a petty court of distinguished 
persons ; and tho duchess, it is said, recalled by 
hor brilliant vivacity the best days of femulo wit 
in Franco. "Her information was extensive; 
and she showed a feeling and vivacity, which 
rendered the crime of knowledge pardonable in a 
pretty woman." 
So, at Padua, tho Greok genius of the Countess 
i Albrizzi, tho original of Baron Dcnon's celebrated 
portrait, secured for her a brilliant position; and 
tho stinging wit of Alficri'ii sister gave her a 
right so popular and well sustained to tho n.imo 
of "La Vospa,"* that uo ono troubles himself 
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n»\v-a-<1iiyd to ascertain tlmt which might lmvo 
Ihvh pvi-n luT nt tlu« Tout. 

Hut otir own country hna offered two of the 
most rcmarkublo examples of the excess and de- 
ficiency of this sort of influence. We speak of 
two persons whom we love when we name Mar- 
garet Fuller and Elizabeth Poabody. No women 
of moderate powers, deficient in self-assertion, 
ever approached Margaret at one period of her 
lifo, without feeling humiliated and repressed. 
They felt misunderstood, and half inclined to 
doubt their own worthiness. Let no eager friend 
rise up here to call us to judgment. When once 
acknowledged by her, her presence became a 
noble stimulus indeed, but never before 

With Elizabeth Peabody how different it was I 
No one over approached hor without feeling his 
most able points intuitively seised and drawn 
out ; no one ever left her without having risen 
in his own self-respect and hers : and radiant as 
summer sunlight in our memory is the beautiful 
smile of appreciation with which sho wolcomcd 
the struggling, half-delivered thought. When 
she dies, she will leave behind the results of 
much generous culture, profound research, and 
Oriental learning; but 6hc can bequeathe no lega- 
cy to her country one-half to valuable as the «•(»- 
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mulus slio has impartod to all who have come in 
contact with hor. 

There is an influonco exerted by enthusiastic 
and passionate genius without education. 

Such, in this century, was the influence of the 
celebrated improvvisatrice La Signora Bandol- 
letta of Parma, whoso tones, modulated by na- 
tive feeling, boro the souls of hor audience up 
and on, lightly and certainly, as autumn winds 
lift tho tender down of the thistlo. 

Such, too, was the influence of the modern 
Corilla, whose crowning may havo suggested 
that of Madame de Stall's Coriane. A peasant 
girl of Pistoja, her passionate poetic faculty 
attracted the attention of some gentlemen, who 
sent her to school at Florence. The Marchcse 
Ginori, her lover, was not tho only man who 
prostrated himself beforo her. When his vanity 
induced him to carry her to Rome, an enamoured 
/action procured for hor tho honor of being 
crowned in tho CupitoL Tho most celebrated 
improvvisatrico of her time, it is wonderful, that 
when the marquis, compelled by his rank to 
marry, settled upon Corilla a handsome income, 
sho retired to tho Strada Forche, and lived until 
her death, in 1798, "without reproach." Tho 
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admiring Goneral JliolJis, of the French Army, 
placed above her door, where it may still be 
•oen, this inscription: — 

Ho should have written " Dictotto." To exert 
an influenco like this, real merit is not neces- 
sary. It seems to be a matter of temperament 
or of vital magnetism, — a force of the blood, 
moro even than that of passion. 

Different from either of these, because the 
person is here forgotten in the pursuit, is the 
purely literary influence of women. For this, 
tasto and liberality are essential, but not original 
faculty. Thus, in tho present century, such 
persons as the Duchess of Devonshire, Signora 
Dionigi (the author of an erudite work on Ro- 
man antiquities., illustrated by her own exquisite 
pencil), the Marchesa Sacral (whoso learning 
never overloaded her easy, graceful talk), and 
the Countess Perticari, tho daughter of the poet 
Monti, diffused this influenco throughout a dis- 
tinguished circle at Rome. 

Although the French began the excavation of 
the ciilumn of Plinoa«, the completion of it, an I 
t!.- <li--..vory ..f many farts of its blM.-ry, »r* 
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duo to tho Duchess of Devonshire. She has 
also edited " Horace's Journey to Brundusinm," 
with engravings of every site ho mentions; and 
a muguiflcoiit odition of Virgil. Both wero 
undertaken at her own expense; and wo have 
heard somewhere that tho last was illustrated 
from hor own designs. Signora Dionigi had a 
daughter who was a remarkable improwisatricc, 
and whoso talents greatly contributed to the 
celebrity of her re-unions. The Countess Per- 
ticari is especially distinguished for the beauty 
of some " Songs to tbo Rose." 

Another sort of influence, frequently of the 
worst kind, and almost always blcndod with 
political, is that of women over their lovers. 
Lot no one dare to call it tho influence of lovo. 

Thus, when Cardinal do Rctz visited Rome, 
he was obliged to propitiate tho infamous Donna 
Olympta Maldachint, mistress of Innocent the 
Tenth, before he could procuro access to that 
pontiff. This woman was tho sister-in-law of 
tho popo. Her portrait is still preserved in tho 
Villa Puiniili Doria. The fierce, browbeating 
aspect of tho picture adds weight to tho report, 
that she kept the whole conclave of cardinnls in 
order, and poisoned the soup of Cardinal Patilla. 
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A room in tho villa in still called tlio cabinet of 
Donna Olympia ; and, when Lady Morgan visited 
Italy, she was presented with n red fcathor from 
the tippet "como dolla rcliquia" of one whom 
wo should think it tho highest privilogo of a 
pure-minded woman to forget When remon- 
strances were offered to the pope on this subject, 
he could only reply, " Remediaremo, remedia- 
remo." 

Thus Madamo Pompadour effected at Babiole 
the unfortunate marringo of Mario Antoinette 
with Louis XVI., and dared to teach her royal 
lover to call tho " respectable " Mario Thoresa 
"pious," at the very moment when the wily 
empress was addressing herself as "Ma prin- 
cosse et cousine I " 

Thus tho Marchesa de Prie held Alfiori in a 
" bizarro et tormeutissimo state." Nor need we 
ask what sort of influence hers was, when we 
learn, that, under tho cushions of an old green- 
satin sola in her room, his " Cleopatra " remained 
unknown and forgotten by its author for more 
than a year. Far different was the influence of 
her who was released by death from the gull- 
ing chains which bound hor to tho Pretender 
only to become tho brido of the poet. Of 
bvr, — Louisa, Priuccss of Stolbcrg and Coun- 
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toss of Albany, — Alfieri- wrote that noble epi- 
taph: — 

" Stain U qo«Ui, ncra »rr*J mil Into, oolU 41 boooo." 

ITor life will form a most romantic chapter in 
somo future history of Woman. 

When tho forts of Naples were surrendered, 
on the capitulation, to Ruflb, Michoroux, and 
the Turkish and English commander!', it was tho 
atrocious Lady Hamilton who induced Nelson 
to violate that solemn treaty, and, in restoring 
the king to Naples, avenge her upon the per- 
sonal cnomies whom her improper intimacy with 
the queen and her low-born favorite Acton had 
created. That this woman invented tho shawl 
danco is reason enough why every modest girl 
should shrink from it. That sho published tho 
private letters of Nelson, and so throw a merited 
| stain upon his memory, adds little to such infamy 
as hers.* 

• At tii« very moment when thcM pajxn «r« prtnnrliig for tke 
i prem, whnt may be coiled a " Defence of I-a-ly Hamilton " ■n.ean 
' in " B!«ckwooiVi Maspiine." It i« nlnuat :mj< <«j lb!« to do juiiice 
to n lift h recent &i that of Lndy It&rcilton; it i* entirely jiitfx*. 
tihto to do justice to the la^trce*, I'Utanic or <>:nerwiie, &fuui.'4i*i 
idol: the lucno of N'el«on biunU tte entic'i ityle, or dipt U in 
) jail, m tho CM4 may oe. It it pottill* that Li ly n»niiltri>'» 
deeth, nnfriemied by Uie nation wl>i"-li o»ed her » lnw p-.liii.-j. 
^U; that tlit oc)"l«ct into wbieh Xolwc'e ovm <l»o;litrr » »» f.er- 
bUuJ to fall, — were Indeed iutucu of »eci ingratitude u we 
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When, after tlio French Revolution, a terrible 
re-action took place in Florence, the little town 
of Arcao, renowned for it* bigotry, was sup- 
posed capable of supplying material to aid tho 
Austrian party. A madonna was mado to work 
a miracle, to rouse the populace against Protes- 
tants and Republicans. A ferocious mob rushed 
on to Florence with tho most sanguinary de- 
signs. There was no end to the horrors that 
followed. At Siena, seventeen persons, includ- 
ing an infant at tho breast, wero burned alivo. 
Who, think you, led that infuriato crowd in 
behalf of Austria and the Madonua? No one 
but the JEnglish minister ; led, in his turn, by a 
frail and beautiful mistress, dressed as an Ama- 
zon, and supported by a mock I This woman 
was subsequently created a baroness of tho 
German Empire for having done the Slate tome 
service 1 

Thcro remain two distinct sorts of femalo 
influence to be considered, — the purely politi- 



w* njvt to utotSato with court! and c»mp«. It It potetWe, alto, thai 
they wept lartanee* of that dirinc retribution which U permitted 
only too often to foil on tbo M cloMren't cHilitreti." 

lUppy thall I be to tee the ttain wiped from tho name (4 I.adr 
U<-nittieit bnt I dare IX* tet M ' le a tutinti'e eenlirt in a Butter 
• iih «Vic!i p-'nviul aril political fev'.iii,; hart tliL tu scueh V i*. 
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cal and the educational; but sinco the errors 
of rulers spring oftener from a bad education 
than a depraved naturo, and good rulers always 
do their utmost to establish seminaries, these 
two sorts frequently cross each other on tho 
page of history, and perplex tho record. 

Had Bonaparte retained possession of Flo- 
rence, he had intended to establish there noble 
seminaries for femalo education, as at Naples 
and Milan. Meanwhile, ho permitted three cor- 
rupt convents to remain. Perhaps thinkers may 
discover in this a reason why, in 1S20, a Floren- 
tine mother was not ashamed to enter a public 
assembly botween an innocent young daughter 
ami her own "cavalicro scrvente;" why vac- 
cination was still termed "a flying in tho ftco of 
God," and tho rejection of swaddling bands pro- 
nounced " impious." To this day, the mention 
of the Bonaparte Dame excites enthusiasm in 
Italy. All the family had a geniu* for reigning. 
| When Elifc, the emperor's oldest sifter, removed 
; from Lucca, where sho had di-rilayed an energy 
worthy of Napoleon, sho presided over the court 
of Florence, with the title of Govcrnante. In 
Lucca, sho had encouraged manufacture?, con- 
structed roads, drained marshes, and colonized 
tho desert wastes of Piombino ; but she had an 
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oligarchy to opposo, and was then as littlo op. 
prcciatod as she has been since deeply regret- 
ted. In Florence, sho conld accomplish little 
more than the presiding over a frivolous court, 
as sho was in a great measure under the control 
of the prefect 

The events of Madamo Murat's reign at Naples 
are well known. As soon as they heard of the 
reverses of the French, the lazzaroni attempted 
to revolt. No military force had been loft to 
guard the city; and the aristocracy acknow- 
lodged that they owed thoir safety to the sister 
of Napoleon, who, with an enorgy worthy of 
her brother, assembled the National Guard, 
and, assuming their uniform, addrossod them in 
a speech full of spirit and eloquonco. She re- 
mained on horseback the whole day; and, 
visitiag every post, assured herself of tho vigi- 
lance of the authorities, until the hour when 
the approach of the Austrians compelled her to 
capitulato with Captain Campbell of tho " Tre- 
mendous." Her life was in danger to tho last 
moment; and the infuriated populace followed 
her to tho ship's sido with oaths and monaces. 
What think you wero her last words to tho 
grateful Neapolitans who accompanied her to 
the frigate? This woman, full of sagacity and 
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good sonso, as capablo of leading an army as 
of repressing an insurrection, — what were her 
last words to hor people ? With the aid of tho 
Archbishop of Tarentum, she had established 
the Pensionnar dci Miracoli, — a magnificent 
school for girls. When she stood on the deck 
of the vessel, she cried, "Watch over tho Mira- 
coli; preserve my school I" 

Bonaparte felt and said that a body of well- 
educated women could alono raise society from 
that gulf of immorality into which the old 
governments had plunged it. This school of 
Madame Murat's was established on tho &tmo 
prbciplo as tho Imperial Pensionnar at Milan. 
No Italian lady could be found at once qualified 
and willing to take charge of this establishment, 
and tho Baroness dc Lor was brought from Paris 
for tho purpose. Tho accommodations for the 
children were magnificent. Tho class-rooms 
opened into gardens and orange-groves ; the 
dressing-rooms were supplied with fountains of 
pure water; warm and cold baths were attached 
to the hospital. Tho dormitories were spacious, 
and tho play-rooms gently heated. The diet 
was generous and good. Tho instruction in 
languages, tho urts and sciences, and belles- 
lettres, was more liberal than any American 
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institution cm boast; and, in addition, the chil- 
dren wore taught to mend stockings, cut cloth- 
ing, and cook well : every thing, in short, which 
could make them what Bonaparte emphatically 
wished,— "bonnes mires de famflle." 

Ah ! women havo much reason to be grateful 
to Bonaparte. He banished Madame de Stacl 
because ho knew her worth. lie, of all sove- 
reigns, lias best understood of what women are 
capable. 

The Due de Melzi was the originator of the 
similar Pensionnar at Lodi. ITo entreated the 
aid of the accomplished Maria Cosway. She was 
the widow of Richard Cosway, a man famous for 
exquisite miniatures, oil-paintings, and sketches ; 
who believed in animal magnetism and Suede n- 
borg ; and who, although confessedly the idol of 
a fashionable public for sixty years, was not 
gifted enough to eclipse his wife. The school 
which she established is still thought ono of the 
best in Europe. On returning to thoir homes, 
at the age of fourteen, the pupils are prepared 
to manage a family, and keep its accounts. 

Wo are giving proofs that women aro often 
accidently invested with political power, and 
that, therefore, they should be prepared for its 
wise exercise. In royal families, tho contingency 
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is, of course, expected ; but it is seldom fitly met. 
The Duchess of Kent, who had to contend with 
a scrofulous temperament and an hereditary un- 
soundness of mind, formed a noble exception to 
the majority of royal mothers. The children of 
Maria Therosa formed unfortunate examples 
of tho results of a very different training. Con- 
suelo was not far wrong whon she called Maria 
Therosa "an old gossip." Celebrated as her 
reign has been, she actually did nothing to dc- 
servo tho rcvoronco in which posterity has held 
her. Sho was like a thousand bustling, busy, 
and ambitious mothers of families, who make a 
great rout and talk about their housekeeping, 
and, after all, only keep things in very good 
order. Sentimental French writers tell us, ihat, 
oppressed by the sight of a suffering family, she 
gavo them her dinnor, and "nourished herself 
with the tears that bIjo shed." In tho sruno 
year, sho assisted at tho partition of Poland; 
and the " Wild Irish Cirl " says, wittily enough, 
"that the tears which she thus caused might 
havo fed hor for the rest of her life." She was 
beautiful, ambitious, 6clfish, parsimonious, and 
absolute That made hor a prosperous queen 
which would have mado her a hateful woman. 
But of what kind was tho prosperity ? and was 
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her intriguing skill adequate to the training of 
monarch*? The prosperity was oxtcrnal, and 
her children wore Mario Antoinette, Caroline of 
Austria, and Marie Christine. Tho empress re- 
duced her husband to a state of vassalage, and, 
to her dying day, treated hor sons as enemies. 
Thero is such a thing as educating by antago- 
nism; which is the reason, perhaps, that the 
imperial sons proved more worthy than the 
daughters. When Francis heard of his wife's 
disgraceful alliance with Madaiuo do Pompa- 
dour, be walked indignantly out of council ; aud 
when Joseph asked, " Mother, what good faith 
can you find in France ? " ho was banished from 
her presence. Joseph died of a broken heart, 
unable to accomplish tho reforms which his 
mothor's necessities compelled her too late to 
bogin ; and Leopold was recalled from Tuscany, 
where ho was doing an immense good, and com- 
pelled to govern a peoplo who had lost their 
liberties so long since, that they drcadod their 
restoration after the present despotic fashion. 

The painful history of Marie Antoinette, who 
sacrificed the lives and freedom of her family 
to the preservation of a dressing-case, is well 
known. Caroline of Austria, Queen of Naples, 
is never mentioned in that unfortunate city, 
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without a shudder. She kept her husband under 
so degrading an espionago, that ho was obliged 
to return a borrowed volume of Yoltaire unread. 
She sacrificed her honor and her modesty to 
her passion for a handsome adventurer, — John 
Acton, the son of an English physician in the 
south of France, — whoso power over her seems 
to have grown out of his insensibility to her 
charms. She was the intimate friend of tho 
licentious Lady Hamilton. She had all her 
mother's faults, and none of her virtues. She 
was so dishonest as to levy a tax of three hun- 
dred thousand ducats to open roads ; and, after 
a distressed people had hopefully paid it, to 
pocket at onco the money and her promise. 
Marie Christine, the Governess of tho Low 
Countrios, is said to have been an infamous 
woman; but tho lives of theso persons aro too 
recent, and they are themselves too nearly re- 
lated to tho royal families of England, France, 
and Austria, for us to bo able as yet to judge 
them truly. Tho gossip of tho countries that 
thoy have misgoverned is our chief source of 
information. 

Among female sovereigns of the present cen- 
tury, utterly doficiont in a righteous sense of 
responsibility, Beatrice d'Estc, Archduchess of 
is 

« 
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Modcnn, and the Queen ofEtruria, once Duchess 
of Parma, may be mentioned. They did their 
utmost to crush the popular interest. 

Among such as possessed naturally kind hearts 
and good capacities, but who wcro prevented 
by a bad education from doing justice to either, 
Caroline of Brunswick stands pre-eminent. Wo 
do not know whether her infidelity is considered 
an historical fact It is certain that the aristo- 
cracy of England believed in her guilt, though 
some of them defended her on the ground that 
her licentious husband had no right to complain 
of so natural a result of his own bad conduct 
Iler easy accessibility and cheerful good-will won 
the hearts of the people, who always earnestly 
defended her. Even Sir James Mackintosh ac- 
knowledged a " friendly partiality " for bor. 
Whatever she may have been in England, she 
sought in her foreign residence, on the borders 
of Lake Como, to forget her trials in works of 
taste, utility, and beneficence. A. plaiu tablet 
still iuforms the traveller, that to her he owes 
tho magnificent road which skirts the lake, the 
first ever opened for purposes of business or 
pleasure. Ilere she did much good, and gained 
much popularity. Her palace is still shown to 
strangers. 
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The common argument used by those who 
think that they feel a just horror of conferring 
political rights upon women is like that so often 
urged against the immediate emancipation of ne- 
gro slaves. They are not fit for power, nor can 
they be made so. Universal confusion would 
follow such a step. Yet, under many govern- 
ments, women have pofsoasod these rights and 
this power; and so Utile confusion has resulted, 
thai most persons are ignorant of the fact. 

When Leopold became Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, in 1765, ho established a government of 
communes, which, it is believed, he intended 
should pavo tho way to representative govern- 
ment Under this, women had a civil capacity, 
and could become magistrates. Under it, one 
Signora Ricci was made treasurer of her com- 
mune. In Upper Canada, women vote upon 
questions relating to schools, upon tho same 
conditions as men ; that is, a certain property 
qualification. 

There is certainly no justice in demanding 
of women political penalties and the payment of 
taxos, if men do not grant them the power the 
first is intended to crush, the second to repre- 
sent. Women are hung for treason, tortured 
for testimony, impoverished for the State. " Not 
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since the dark ages," object* some one. Yes, 
iionr, — in tbo nineteenth century ; in France 
and Austria many times, in Italy still more often. 
After the restoration of the royal family, brought 
about by Lady Hamilton, at Naples, all who liad 
shown any attachment to the republic were 
condemned to death. Under this act, Madame 
San Felice was sent to the scaffold. She had 
revealed a royalist conspiracy, and so prevented 
a massacre. 

Eleonore Pimcntale was a young girl, cele- 
brated for her talents, her graces, and her pa- 
triotism. She was accused of having written 
some patriotio effusions in the " Monitor© Napo- 
litano," and condemned to die. She met her fato 
with courage and heroism. She took coffoe, we 
are told, a few minutes before sho ascendod the 
scaffold; and said with a smile, to those who 
risked their lives by showing sympathy for her 
fate,— 

"Fo«wn tl face, ollm m<miiuiM juwbit." 

It was not the bigoted cruelty nor the weak 
irresolution of the wicked woman, whom the 
admiring Romoey fitly painted as a bacchante, 
that brought about these executions, but what 
the Neapolitans expressively call "la vilta" of 
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Nelson, the British lion. Had that " chamber- 
maid of a lady of rank" been educated at a 
common school, and taught to think it possible 
that she should one day possess political power, 
and be responsible to God for its right exercise, 
— then the mistress of the admiral, had she ever 
existed, must assuredly have stimulated her lovor 
to a generous policy and a noble warfare, and 
felt a just pride in keeping Britannia's flag un- 
stained. 

In the examples of feminine influence that we 
havo offered, we do not mean to assert that any 
woman exerts only one kind. In every woman, 
many kinds are mingled; but one ia generally 
pre-eminent 
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"J^XEARLY a hundred years before the birth of 
" Maria Agnesi, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, at Schwcidnitz in Silesia, Marie 
Cunitz was born. Iler name occurs naturally 
in connection with that of Agnesi, because it 
was to a similar class of subjects that she de- 
voted herself. In her early years, she was dis- 
tinguished for her proficiency in the languages, 
both ancient and modern ; in history, medicine, 
and mathematics. She finally devoted herself 
to astrology and astronomy ; the first of theso 
being considered at that period as worthy to 
engross a noble mind as the last. About tho 
year 1C30, she married, after the death of her 
father, a Silesian gentleman named Locwon, who 
had been her principal instructor in astronomy. 
He seems to have been very proud of her; and 
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they continuod their studies together. Previous 
to their marriage, both had made use of the Da- 
nish tables of Longomontanus ; but they soon 
perceived that these tables did not correspond 
with tho results of their own observations. Four 
years before, John Kepler had published his 
famous Rodolphine tables at Ulm. They were 
so called in honor of bis friend, the reigning 
Emperor Rodolph ; and formed tho foundation of 
all astronomical calculations for more than a cen- 
tury. Marie and her husband found these tables 
moro exact; but their use was cumbersomo. 
They were obliged to employ logarithms, which 
must, in their turn, be corrected. They then re- 
solved to givo up the use of Danish tables, and 
devote some time to making those of Kepler 
more simplo and convenient. This work wag 
already begun, when tho Thirty Years' War 
forced them to quit Schweidnitz, and take refuge 
in Poland. Maderaoisello Ctwiiz, as sLe was still ' 
called in spito of her marriage, was kindly re- 
ceived by tho nuns of a convent; and in this 
quiet home her mathematical labors wcro com- 
pleted. In 1650, " Urania Propitia, sive Tabula* 
Astronomicao," Ac, was reprinted at Oels in Si- 
lesia; and, in 1C51, il was printed at Frankfort. 
It was dedicated to the emperor, Ferdinand III., 
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by her husband Loewcn, and prefaced by intro- 
ductions in Latin and Gorman. He takes pride in 
telling the reader that the work is entirely by bis 
wife ; bis duty having been only to prepare it for 
the press. On hor side, she quotes the result* of 
her husband's astronomical labors, and promises 
to bring forward others. She frequently criti- 
cizes the tables of Lansberg, whom she reproach- 
es with a want of candor in asserting that they 
were conformed to the observations of all time. 

"Wolf, in bis "Elements of Mathematics," speaks 
with praise of these tables. Lord Brougham, 
after remarking that this work is only an at- 
tempt to simplify Kepler's methods and avoid 
the use of logarithms, says that it is more re- 
markable from the fact that the writor was a 
woman than from any particular merit This 
is perhaps true ; but we have been surprised, 
throughout our late researches, to discover bow 
often it falls to the lot of women to simplify and 
roako useful the results of abstruse labor on the 
part of men. Women have, when eqully well 
educated and intelligent, a better mental per- 
spective than men, and a clearer perception of 
relations. Goetbc recognizes this when he says 
in his " Torquato Tasso," — 

"Tit orirr •emu trtkrtb; (WJoo, «ia_- 
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From the same cause, it happens that several 
intelligent women have been heard to say, that 
I they would like to rewrite the "Cosmos" of 
Humboldt. 

Presumptuous as such a remark might seem to 
a thoughtless hearer, it meant merely, that, pos- 
sessed of Humboldt's wido observations, pleasant 
facts, and wise deductions, they could arrange 
them so that tbey would be more generally at- 
tractive, while their individual and collective 
valuo would be proportionately increased. Wc- 

Imon are also more patient, thorough, and obser- 
vant of small facts, than mon. It is said, that, 
before Maria Mitchell used a telescope, certain 
observations in relation to the positions of the 
heavenly bodies wcro made only once in four 
hours. A common process of arithmetical divi- 
sion decided where tho star must stand at the 
close of tho first, second, and third hour: but 
| Miss Mitchell choso to direct her glaas to the 
I sky, not only every hour, but every half-hour; 
and she found {hat the actual positions did not 
correspond in the least to those which had been 
assumed. In such " small service," women may 
yet do tho best part and the worthiest of tho 
l *orlil's work. 

W c well remember, when a schoolgirl, to have 
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seen a distinguished mathematician solve a dilh"- 
colt question for his puzzled class by dashing 
three abbreviated equations across the college 
black-board. The unfortunato students might 
as well have been treated to three lines of 
Arabic. They stood in blank dismay before the 
sprawling lines; and then one, more venture- 
some than the rest, suggested in a low voice, 
that a certain " Miss Mary " in the neighborhood 
might be able to supply the missing members. 
A shout of indignation welcomed this hint of 
the presumptive bachelor of arts. "A woman I — 
no, indeed 1 " But the recitation-hour drew fear- 
fully near ; and one lad, who had been working 
hard to help himself, and felt a right to be above 
false shame, exclaimed, as ho tossed his cap in 
air, " Hurrah for Miss Mary I " and, without a 
word, started in search of her. 

His companions followed, more for the sake 
of tbo fun than in the hope of relief. 

Miss Mary, a timid, quiet-looking girl of eigh- 
teen, was teaching half a dozen little girls to 
read ; when she looked up at her darkened case- 
ments, and found her larkspurs and lads'-love in 
imminent dangor from tho newly arrived depa- 
tation. In some constornation, die went tt> the 
door; when ho who cried '♦Hurrah for Mi* 
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Mar}* I " somewhat uncivilly pushed a elate be- 
fore her face, saying, " We want to know how 
the professor gets tho*e." 

The color came and went; for Mary, although 
well used to this lack of courtesy, could never 
cease to feel it. She did not ask to see tho 
question: she detected instantly the relation 
between the three equations; and, drawing a 
folded porcelain slate from her pocket, she wrote 
out clearly thirty-tic equations in their natural 
succession, and handed them back to the as- 
tonished boy. 

"There," said she, "you will understand 
those : if you don't, one of you can como back. 
Now shut tho garden-gato, and don't crush my 
lavender." — " Thank you, Miss Mary," said tho 
boy, as his quick eye glanced down the slate : 
" you're something better than a genius." 

That day the professor was in high good- 
humor; and when ho inquired tho cause of a 
bonGre which the boys built in- the neighbor- 
hood of Miss Mary's lavender that night, in 
honor of what they called her " shining light," 
be remarked substantially, that hor wonderful 
performance on tho slate "was nothing more 
(Han an attempt to simplify his method, and only 
remarkable because a woman did it." 
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Tliat may have been, Ilerr Professor; but it 
was what was necessary, and what yon could not 
or would not do: so, if we had been in your 
place, we should have refused to take the crodit 
of the next examination. 

This little excursion from our subject is only 
a commentary on Lord Brougham's criticism 
on the "Urania Propitia," Whatever were its 
merits, it went through two editions at a time 
when Kepler's genius was rousing a new interest 
in the subject of astronomy, and continuod to be 
spoken of favorably by thoso who had occasion 
to use it Mario's biographers give her credit 
for wonderful general culture ; but this is her 
only published work. 

The celebrated controversialist, Qisbert Voet, 
mentions Marie, in a volume of his " Politica 
Ecclesiastica," published in 1609, as still alive. 
Lalande says that she died at Pitscheo, in Silesia, 
on the 22d of August, 1664; which was probably I 
the fact J 

Voct began to publish his great work in 1663. 
The sentence was very likely written whilo she 
was living, and printed after her death. Dos- ) 
vignollea has given the most minute account of 
her, and one which, very unfortunatoly, we have 
been unable to procure. It is in the third v«>- 
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lurao of the " Bibliothcqno Germaniquc." A 
recent writer observes, that although her book 
bos been little regarded of late, yet many dis- 
tinguished writers have mado use of her eug. 
gestions, without acknowledgment From such 
experience as we have had, we think this very 
likely to be true. Perhaps it is not more true 
of the works of women than of those of men. 
All knowledge belongs to all men ; and day by 
day they seizo it as their rightful possession, 
thoir legitimate inheritance. Less and less do 
they feel their obligations to the individual 
whoso labor or whose insight has brought it 
within their grasp. And for the individual, if 
he reads tho signs of God's providence truly, ho 
will bo willing to work like tho great Master, with- 
out recognition. Ho will feci, that, in serving 
all, he best serves himself. Ho will know in his 
own heart, that the gifts which permit the labor 
or develop the insight arc beyond his own power, 
and come from tho Infinite Source of all, as tho' 
light from tho sun, or the growth to the plant. 
God gave thorn, he will remember, that ho might 
»ork for his brothers; and, satisfied to have 
been so commissioned from on high, he will not 
l»uao to grieve because his agency is not reco". 
t«»d below. 
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Could wo but renlize the blessedness of being 
so commissioned, none of us need strive in vain. 
The heavenly work will bo taken up, just where 
the earthly has been dropped ; and the forces of 
the soul will not depend upon the forces of the 
intellect alone, but on the uso of those forces by 
the soul herself, and the sanctifying of them to 
everlasting ends. Men may possess themselves 
of what we have acquired, without one grateful 
thought; but the strength born of acquiring, no 
human wit can wilo away from us. The joy of 
clear perception and keen insight belongs only 
to the worker, never to an indolent receiver. 
The latter gains only what he works for, and 
must uso what the worker has gained before he 
can even give him thanks for it 
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"TVTHAT have women to do with politics?" 

is a question which has a singular perti- 
nence at tho present day. Men ask it, wherever 
they find women waiting on tho thresholds of 
prisons or almshouses, when philanthropy in- 
quires ufter their insane, or when justice inveighs 
against a fugitive-slave law. " What have wo- 
men to do with politics?" Lot them repeat the 
question as often as they like: but let them 
turn rather to tho English hustings, where wo- 
men, uneducated to perceive thc-highcr relations 
of party questions, throw all their weight and 
wealth, ay, all tho eloquence which great men 
havo pronounced " irresistible," on the side of a 
temporary success, for lover, child, or friend ; or 

U» France, where the vile mistress of a prince 

**tter educated than most princes, since ho was 
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taught how to live without a throne — became 
so active an agent of political cliques, that a 
government vessel was not long ago deputed to 
bring her to our own shores. With still sadder 
feces, let them turn to Washington, where women 
sell the votes that their own basoness brings 
within their power, and feminine manoeuvring 
and dishonor accomplish that for which all tho 
strength of manly life has been found insuffi- 
cient. 

In such connection, the name of ono woman 
at least rises to the miud, who justified, by the 
use she made of it, the possession of the widest 
v political power. It is impossible to do justice 
to her life within the compass of an essay. It 
might well repay the study and admiration of 
years. It was not without a profound meaning 
that the ancients represented Love, Wisdom, 
Justice, and Productive Energy, under feminine 
forms; but it is seldom that the varied faculties 
of the human soul, dovclopcd through the pro- 
foundest apprehension of Nature, Poetry, and 
Art, are exhibited in a single human being as 
they were in Anna Louisa Germaiue Necker, 
Baronne de Stael-Holstcin. It has been said 
that distinguished women genorally owo their 
mental power to the influence of fathers who 
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have no sons, or who are inducod through peeu- j 
liar sympathy to bestow unusual pains upon thoir ', 
culture Napoleon always asked of a great man, 
"Who was his mother?" In view of such con- 
siderations, wo may better understand tho nmny- 
sidednoss of Madame de Stacl by dwelling fur 
a space upon the character of her parents. 

James Necker (her father) and Susanna Cur- 
chod (hor mother) were both Swiss. Her father 
rose rapidly, through banking, and commcrco 
with the East Indies, to a position of great emi- 
nence, lie has been considered unequal to the 
emergencies of tho time in which he lived. 
That he was so, may bo only one proof that ho 
was too truly wise and well-balanced to satisfy 
either party ; and, when we hear people complain 
of his inflated style, it will be safe to ask whether 
this may not be an English criticism on French 
rhetoric. In his own time, he had one great 
merit, — that of making lucid expositions of 
finance intelligible to the common people. This 
made him director of tho treasury to Louis Six- 
teenth. In a moment of confusion, he was 
banished from Paris. All Franco was in a fer- 
ment at tho news, and the storming of the Bas- 
tille procured his immcdiato rccalL Nocker's 
return to Paris was a triumphal procession. 

H 
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When he finally retired in 1790, it was not as 
an unsuccessful statesman. 

Madame Nocker was the daughter of a Swiss 
clergyman, and the only woman ever beloved, 
we believe, by Gibbon the historian. IIo might 
scoff at revealed religion ; but he could not de- 
spise the graces of mind and heart which wore 
developed by its influence. Sho had a classical 
education ; and some men may be interested to 
know, that she was, in spile of it, an admirable 
and affectionate mother, wife, and friend. How 
widely sho thought, may be considered from the 
titles of her works, which considered alike the 
profound subject of " Divorco," the " Establish- 
ment of Hospituls," and the " Burial of the 
Dead." How tenderly she felt, was shown by the 
use which sho made of her prosperity ; minister- 
ing to the wants of others, distributing her great 
resources, and visiting herself the sick and poor. 
That her husband dearly loved her is not the 
only tribute to her worth. He showed his own 
. unfitness for the possession of such a woman by 
forbidding her to write, because ho did not like 
the uncomfortable feeling of seeming to inter- 
rupt important avocations when he entered her 
apartment. Of such profound selfishness, there 
are, alas 1 only too many examples. 
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To such parents, Anna Louisa was bom, ut 
Paris, in the April of 1TGG. Her mother, fond 
of metaphysics and somewhat harsh in manners, 
at first directed her studies; but the ambition 
of tho young girl outstripped the urgency of 
her teachers, and her physicians were compelled 
to prohibit her books. In the livelier disposi- 
tion and varied gifts of her father, she found, a: 
this time, a pleasant resource. In his salcn i 
assembled all that was distinguished in Paris at 
that time, and tho society of eminent persons 
developed her astonishing conversational talent. 
Here she learned to contend in argument, and 
to offer ingenious, brilliant, and striking theo- 
ries to the consideration of those about her. 
Some great men liavo been said to bo poor 
talkers because they saved their great thoughts 
for their published works. Xo such paucity 
of resources nfllicted Mademoiselle Xcckcr; and 
thoughts of value, on art, religion, letters, and 
society, poured in a sparkling stream from her 
youthful lips. Her love and reverence for her ' 
father wore intense; and, fearing that he would 
prohibit her as well as her mother from writing, 
she learned to coutrol her impatience with sin- 
gular sweetness, and accustomed herself to write 
standing, that sho might not seem to be inter- 
rupted by his approach. 
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When he published his account of the French 
finances in 1781, this girl of fifteen reviewed it 
in an anonymous letter; and, in the same year, 
Raynal asked her to furnish nn essay on the 
Revocation of the Edict of Xantes for the vo- 
lumes he was publishing on the commerce of 
the Indies. At tho age of twenty, sho was mar- 
ried to the Baron de Staiil. If sho loved any 
one at that time, it was the Viscount de Montmo- 
renci, to whom sho remained tondorly attached 
till the close of her life. She married the baron 
because be offered her a position of rank and 
independence, and because ho was a Protestant; 
Xecker being naturally unwilling that bis im- 
mense wealth Bhoukl pass into the hands of 
a Catholic. If sho failed hero in the duty of a 
noble woman, let us acknowledge that she atoned 
for it by remaining faithful to her vows. Her 
presentation at court naturally followed her mar- 
riage to an ambassador; and though the court 
ladies, envious of her high reputation, did their 
utmost, they could say nothing worso than that 
the bonnet which etiquette required her to 
wear was sometimes tied awry. During her 
long life, tho breath of scandal never touched 
her; unless when, for a moment, tho rueh of 
English g«**ip Confounded her with Madame de 
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Genlis. The cloud soon passed. Gifted as she 
was, longing to love aud be beloved with all the 
intensity of a passionate nature, sho yet remained 
irreproachable. 

After the Revolution of 1769, sho gave her 
influence to the Directory; aitd, being deeply 
impressed with tho superiority of the English 
Government, longed for the establishment of a 
limited monarchy in France. But, alas ! " she 
said in prophetic anguish, "it is only through 
a military despotism that Franco can arrive at 
such a result." After tho accession of Robos- 
picrre, she remained in Paris, where she saved 
many of his victims, often at the ri.*k of her own 
lifo. There, too, sho published a nohlo " Defence 
of the Queen." That queen, too frivolous, and 
fond of admiration, to comprehend the young 
wife, had always been Madame do StaeTs per- 
sonal enemy. Do the records of political strife 
show any other instance of a generous integrity 
like this? After the insurrection of Aug. 10, 
every hour became an hour of peril; but her 
woman s heart refused to leave her friends in 
danger, and it was not till Oct. 2 that she 
attempted to flee. Then she wns attacked by 
the populace, und narrowly escaped with her 
bfc. She was one of those who demaudod of 
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Austria the liberty of La Fayette. When Tal- 
Icy rand rein mod from America in 1796, sue had 
influence enough to accuro his appointment as 
foreign minister. When, afterwards, it became 
necessary for him to choose between his bene- 
factress and his own interests, his narrow soul 
could not hesitate : so we need not wonder that 
he was accused of saying, " It is easier to manage 
Satan himself than one honest woman." 

Soon after this, she published her work upon 
the " Influence of the Passions." No one is 
better qualified to judge of the destructive in- 
fluence of these upon society than a woman 
married to a man whom she does not love, and 
compelled to feel the warmth of a passion un- 
sustained by its appropriate sentiment. Madame 
de Steel was not one to reason blindly on such 
a subject. Wo do not know where the encyclo- 
pedist found the information, that the baron was 
young, cultivated, and handsome. Young ho 
was not; for he died of tho infirmities of age 
when his wife was only thirty-two. Cultivated 
he was not ; for he could not even appreciate 
the glowing gifts of his wife. In a dozen me- 
moirs, we have never seen the most distant 
allusion to his personal attractions. They lived 
in apparent harmony until the ago of her thrv 
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children justified Madamo do Stael in claiming 
a suitable provision from tho property which 
her father had conveyed to her husband, to be 
secured against tho inroads of bis extravagant 
habits. Then they separated ; but a woman like 
Madame de Stael could never bo indifferent to 
the father of her children. When his increasing 
infirmities rendored it necessary, she returned, 
and fulfilled a voluntary pledge by remaining 
with him till his death in 1708. 

She first saw Bonaparto in 1797. Many rea- 
sons have been assigned for tho strong dislike 
which soon grew up between them. On Madame 
de Stac'Ps part, it was, perhaps, a natural feeling 
of resentment, when *he found that he would 
not plodge himself to tho independence of Swit- 
zerland. They wero too brilliant to spare each 
other. With Bonaparto, an epigram pierced 
deeper than a sword. 

Her instinct penetrated to his unscrupulous 
ambition. She had called him " Robespierre on 
horseback;" and when, in 1802, Xecker pub- 
lished his " Last Views on Policy and Finance," 
Bonaparte detected tho keen insight of the wo- 
man in the prediction of tho overthrow of the 
republic. 

It was a premature announcement, and found 
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no favor with the ruler. Ho forbade Nockcr to 
publish, and banished Madame de SUol from 
Pari*. 

Ad absurd self-esteem was predominant in 
French literature when tho latter first began to 
write. Iler generous appreciation of foreign 
nations chastened this in a most wholesome 
manner; but that self-esteem was a tool with 
a keen edge, that Bonaparte meant to use, and 
did not liko to see blunted. How truly she 
prophesied for that time and this, when she said 
that a military despotism alone could re-establish 
order in her beloved France, we can all see well 
enough now. To overy entreaty of her friends 
that he would permit her to return, Bonaparte 
always answered, » No 1" — "I have left her the 
whole world," he added ; "but let her be con- 
tented to leave Taris to me." 

After her father's death, she went to Italy ; 
and she did not sketch her own ideal in " Co- 
rinue" half so effectually as sho showed, in 
" Lord Nelvil," the hold that this affliction had 
taken of hor mind. « Germany," the finest of 
her works on many accounts, was too liberal for 
the French courts. After the censors had ex- 
purgated and approved of it, Savary suppressed 
the whole edition. " Tho work is not French. 
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and the air of Franco suits neither it nor you," 
was hiB only explanation. 

In 1810, she was residing at Gcnova, and 
extended a generous sympathy to a young 
wounded officer from the south of France, named 
do Rocca. Sho was at this time forty-four, and 
he only twenty-threo. The genius of the woman 
fired his whole soul. To the remonstrances of 
friends, who censured what they thought a child- 
ish infatuation, he replied, " I will lovo her so 
passionately, that I will compel her to many 
mo." She found in this union a quiet happi- 
ness ; for it was said of her with truth, that, 
"although she had never bocn a child, she 
novcr ceased to be young." 

In 1812, she went through Russia and Sweden 
to England ; and was delayed in Sweden by the 
death of her favorite son. In 1814, she reached 
Calais, whore she was received by tho foreign 
allies with the greatest distinction, and hastened 
by her influenco the removal of the foreign troops 
from Franco. It is said that Napoleon asked 
her to return, and assist bim in forming his new 
Constitution, in 1815 ; lmtsho replied emphatical- 
ly, " Ho has done without me and the Constitu- 
tion for twelve years, and now ho loves neither 
'<( o«." After tho restoration, sho returned to 
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Paris, happy in tlio Jove of her devoted hus- 
band and the fine promise of her children ; com- 
forted also by the prospect of a free Constitution 
for France. 

Her departure to another world, in the year 
1817, did not take her by surprise. Looking 
forward to the great change, she said, " I have 
the fullest conviction that the love of God will 
make it easy." She was interred at Coppet. 

In 1821, hor complete works were published 
by the Baron do Stael in scvontcen volumos 
octavo. In 1830, Schlosscr's admirable " Paral- 
lel between Madamo do Stael and Madame Bo- 
land " was published at Vienna and Paris. De 
Bocca was no weak enthusiast : ho printed two 
works on " Strategy," and left a manuscript 
novel. Ue died of grief within six months of 
his wife. 

A little human vanity (observe that we do not 
write it feminine vanity) at one time betrayed 
Madame de Stael into an approbation of that 
philosophy which her whole life refuted. She 
was the first woman in France, if wo except in 
a degree her mother, who made herself an 
intellectual power to be feared. Napoleon could 
control tho French nation, but not hor. Other 
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tribunals reversed their decrees; but she was 
found faithful. 

In Lcwes's recent " Lifo of Goethe, he say*, 
" In December, 1803, Weimar had a visitor 
whose rank is high among its illustrious* guests, 
— Madame de Stael. Napoleon would not suffer 
hor to remain in Frnnco; and Benjamin Constant 
carried her there, that the might see and know 
something of the men her work on Germany 
was to reveal to her countrymen. It is easy to 
ridicule Madame do Stael ; to call her, as Heino 
does, a ' whirlwind in petticoats,' arid a 1 sultana 
of mind : ' but Germans should be grateful to 
hor for that book which still remains one of tho 
best written about Germany; and the lover of 
letters will not forget, that hor genius 1ms, in 
various departments of literature, rendered for 
ever illustrious tho jwnvcr of womanly intellect. 
Goethe and Schiller, whom she stormed with 
her cannonades of Udk, spoke of her intellect 
with great admiration. 'Of all living creatures 
ho had socn,' Schiller said, ' she was most talka- 
tive, most combative, tho most gesticulaiivo; 
but she was also the most cultivated and tho 
most gifted.' The contrast between hor French 
and his German culture, and tho difficulty ho 
had in expressing himself in French, did not 
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prevent his being much interested. In the 
sketch of her he sent to Goethe, it was well said, 
' She insists on explaining every thing, under- 
standing every thing, measuring every thing. 
Sho admits of no darkness, nothing incommen- 
surable ; and, whoro her torch throws no light, 
there nothing can exist. Hence her horror of 
the ideal philosophy, which die thinks leads to 
mysticism and superstition. For what ice call 
poetry she has no sense : she can only appreci- 
ate what is passionate, rhetorical, universal. If 
she does not prize what is false, she does not 
_ always perceive what is true.'" 

Her colloquial eloquence was marvellous ; and 
on it, as on all points which concerned her re- 
putation as a woman of genius, sho loved to 
extort the suffrage of all the world.* Her 
country was as proud of her works as her 
friends were fond of her person. 

While, on the one hand, she exercised the 
most despotic power as a woman of genius, and 
obtained permission to bo learned and metaphy- 
sical by showing the most undoubted power to 
be so, and so put all future women under infinite 
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obligations to her ; sho could not, on the other, 
free herself from a sort of Ronssoauish senti- 
mentality. Her need of being beloved was as 
womanly and full as her power of conversation; 
and strong-minded women have reproached her 
with the fate permitted to her magnificent Co- 
rinne. In the denouement of this novel, how- 
ever, she followed tho educational influences of 
society, which novor pormit tho moat disttn- 
guiahed woman to forget that it was for love 
alone sho was born ; while the noble, original 
lines of hor life have been reflected gratefully 
by hundreds of women within the century. 

How the woman constantly tormented, and 
finally conquered, the artist in her, wo discover 
in hor unacknowledged marriage, in tho very 
decline of life, to a man younger than herself, 
and every way hor inferior except in the power 
of loving. How the artist triumphed in its 
turn, and must triumph for over, all tho works 
with whicii sho has endowed tho century prove, 
all tho glowing reputation shows, which still 
clothes her name with an electric lifo and light. 

Madamo do Stael's eldest son, the heir U, tho 
title, died in 182", distinguished for his unpre- 
tending worth, his philanthropy, and his attach- 
ment to liberty. Ho published some valuable 
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" Letters on England." Tho second was killed 
in a duel while in the Swedish service. Her 
daughter, if living, is now Duchess de Broglie. 
It is said that her will revealed the existence 
of & son by her second marriago. If so, it is 
strange that this fact should bo all that we know 
of him. 

A relative of Madame de Stacl — Madame 
Keeker do Saussuro — sketches thus her per- 
sonal appearance : " She was graceful in every 
movement Her fignrc, without entirely satisfy- 
ing the oyo, attracted and enchained it; for it had, 
as the exponent of her soul, a very rare advan- 
tage. It unfolded suddenly into a sort of spirit- 
ual beauty. Genius beamed from her eyes, 
which were of rare magnificence. Her gestures, 
always harmonious, gavo weight to her discourse. 
Her arm* were of remarkable beauty and white- 
ness, and her dress rather picturesque than 
fashionable." She was an admirable musician ; 
possessing a voice of remarkable flexibility, 
power, and sweetness. A far greater charm, 
however, resided iu her conversational power. 
Inspiration flowed through her lips as never 
through her pen. In her work on " Germany," 
she nay*, after dwelling upon tho spirit an-l 
freshness of conversation in Paris, 44 That sort 
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of pleasure which is produced by an animated 
conversation does not precisely depend on tho 
nature of that conversation. The ideas and 
knowledge which it evolves do not form its 
principal interest. That consists, in a certain 
manner, of acting on one another; of giving mu- 
tual and instantaneous delight; of speaking at 
the moment when one thinks; of acquiring im- 
mediate self-enjoyment; of receiving applause 
without labor; of displaying the understanding 
in all its positions, by accent, gesture, look. 
That consists in eliciting at will tho electric 
spark, which, whilo it relieves somo of an excess 
of vivacity, shall awaken others from a painful 
apathy." 

It has been often paid, that, the moro thorough- 
ly a woman's intellect is cultivated, the moro 
powerful her passions will become ; and the 
second marriago of Madame de Stacl is instanced 
as a proof of tho assertion. The happiness of 
that union, ono of sentiment more than pa**iuti, 
is its best apology; and, if the remark were iruo 
at ail, it would be equally true of man. As it 
»», a host of women, like Udy Jane Grey, Maria 
Edgeworlh, and Miss Sicveking, arise to stamp 
>t*« a tiM. 

Ik character, Madame de Stai-l was indcjicnd- 
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ent and truthful. When told that n congrntu. 
lation on the birth of the King of Rome might 
win her Napoleon's furor, she replied, " What 
would you hare me say? Can I do more than 
wish that thoy find him a good nurse ? " Urgod 
in the same way to claim the rents of her con- 
fiscated estates, she answered, "To do that, I 
might prepare a certificate of my existence, but 
norer a declaration of love." 

Of Madame do Stacl'a books it is necosi-ary 
to say very little. They have becomo classic. 
Ercry one who reads them knows that they are 
not written in the purest French, and that they 
abound in Swiss idioms. She greatly improved 
the whole tone of French litcraturo. What was 
not good French before she wrote it, became so 
by her writing it. She imparted a vigor to her 
style, which one could hardly fancy the languago 
capable of holding. Sho disarms criticism, and 
drags the reader into her own channels, by tlio 
nuh of her thinking. She contributed a paper 
upon Aspnsia to the " Biographic Univcrsellc." 
Her works, as a whole, are thought to have 
a high tone. " Delphine " described her own 
early life, and showed tho painful conflict be- 
tween her energetic nature and the conven- 
tions of society. Of course, society denounce I 
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it ; and sho wrote her own " Defence." There 
are stupid people everywhere, who seem to think 
that romances have no right to exist if they do 
not do all the reflecting for them. In books, 
goodness must be rewarded, vice unsuccessful : 
consequently, Jane Eyre, Gcorgo Sand, and Del- 
phine are contraband. But is it so in life? and, 
without pretending that Jane Eyre and Indica- 
tor are patterns of Christian virtue, is it not 
right, when one knows that such lives aro lived, 
to sketch them truly and forcibly, so as to re- 
veal humanity to itself? What wonderful reve- 
lations wore made by that book! Kot even 
the world-known Undo Tom has touched so 
many human hoarts to tho deepest quick as 
Jane Eyre. Under it* influence, how many of 
tho icebergs of society suddenly flamed out as 
volcanoes ! In commenting on it, how the doll* 
of fashion grew into warm-hearted women ! how 
the victims of convention wero fused into living 
human souls ! 

Tho moral was not in the book : no one pre- 
tended that. It was deduced from it, because 
it roused active thought on matters of moral life 
and death. So might it bo with " Delphine." 
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" Tt» wuiin of PbarbM, t» »h«n th« (f Idto-hilnd 
0m, u » pMI^ . rlffla lilt." 



^T^HE horticulturist glows with delight when 
Nature offers him a new flower. The state- 
lier its aspect, the more intenso its tints, tho 
more formidable its culture, the more cordial his 
welcome. While its reviving fragrance floats 
through his conservatory, and lifts the very 
heads of all other plants, hope kindles in bis 
bosom, and every energy is bent to the perfect- 
ing of that germ which is the vehicle of its im- 
mortal typo,— the germ which is to transmit its 
grace, its color, and its God-giveu charm. He 
docs not stay to ask why the stem is coarse and 
angular, the leaves heavy and viscous, the root 
moist with a poisonous juice, tho very calyx 
which enshrines the precious germ set round 
with thorns. If he deals with these matters at 
all, it is as an intelligent questioner, seeking 
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their use, and relation to continuous life; not 
as a fault-finder gossiping against the Eternal. 
What precious fluids flow through that angu- 
lar channel, what honoyed sweets are distilled 
through viscous exhalations, what precious me- 
dicament lies hid in tho poison, what possible 
injury to the young germ the thorny crown re- 
pels, — these things perhaps concern him. Would 
to God that ordinary human creatures stood thus 
reverent before a new soul fresh from that hand 
which makes and permits no mistakes 1 Would 
that their eyes opened gladly to tho unfading 
beauty of tho immortal ; and that the angularity, 
the bitterness, the individual peculiarity or weak- 
ness, with which God defends the youth of his 
boat beloved, were heeded only as they reveal 
the secret of development or explain tho facts 
of position 1 Then had we long since ceased to 
hear of llargarct Fuller's airrogancc, conceit, and 
irreligion, and had recognized her as a noble 
gift to our time, the true inspirer — sometimes 
by association, always by emulation — of our 
" young men and maidens." Alas I tbo days are 
changed sinco she stood among us. Very f;tr 
from Margaret's is the standard of noble truth, 
of womanly aspiration, of literary culture, which 
satisfies tho demand of society now. And, at the 
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moment when n truly ennobling brotherly love 
oflVrs us a complete memorial of her,* it will 
be well to roview briefly the works which she 
has left to us ; most and longest, to consider that 
best of all her works, her life ; and to endeavor 
to correct some misapprehensions concerning 
bor which still float on the popular breeze. ■ 
To those who " wander to and fro in the 
earth," fulfilling the varied engagements of the 
lyceum, these misapprehensions are familiar as 
household words. Rumor finished her clumsy 
work long years ago, and it is still too early for 
the historic sponge to clear the board. " Show 
us any thing that Margaret has left as fine as 
many of the things that have been said of her, 
and we will put faith in your vindication," said 
once an intelligent clergyman, who should have 
known better. Is it nothing, then, to prompt to 
the saying of fine things ? " This is the method 
of genius," writes Margaret, — "to ripen fruit for 
the crowd by those rays of whoso heat they com- 
plain." 

The two volumes of memoirs now republished 
contain, beside the original matter, a touching 
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life of Margaret's mother, from the pen of her 
•on Richard ; and a Genealogical Record of the 
Fuller Family, which doubtless indicates the 
force and quality of that blood. It seems to us 
that the oditor is unnecessarily anxious to efface 
the impression, that his father's disciplino was so 
severe as to over-tax even Margaret's precocity. 
In hor Autobiography, a species of writing for 
which she was admirably qualified by nature, 
Margaret left on record, in regard to this matter, 
precisely the statement which she denired should 
survive. Does the editor call the Autobiography 
a romance? Very well. In its pages, Margarot 
seized her personal experience, and, by her 
usual intuitive insight, made it of universal use. 
" A more than ordinarily high standard was 
presented mo," she writes. " My father's in- 
fluence upon me was great, but opposed to the 
natural unfolding of my character, which was 
fervont, of strong grasp, and disposed to infatua- 
tion and sclf-forgetfulness." To foster these 
peculiarities would have been a worse servico 
than any overstraining; and, by tho thorough 
training be required, Mr. Fuller brought an in- 
fluence to bear on Margaret's "infatuation," 
whoso benefits she never co^ed to feel, and 
came ultimately to understand. With her night- 
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marcs and somnambulisms, also, this severe 
discipline and excessive study had very little to 
do. The J belong to suoh natures as hers. 
The/ are a part of the dreamy " self-forge t ful- 
ness ;" and, if an occasional indiscretion added 
to their horrors, they could not have been wholly 
escaped, under the most tender indulgence, by 
one of her class. If not overworked by external 
circumstances, a mind like Margaret's mnst havo 
overwrought itself, 
f" Madame de Stacl wrote standing, that she 
might not ttem to be disturbed when her auto- 
cratic father entered her apartment A giftod 
woman of the present century spent three years 
of her youth in copying mercantile letters ; the 
only curb the common sense of her merchant 
father could find for an ideality he did not com- 
prehend. To all such natures, God provides 
such discipline. It may look harsh: we can 
trust Him that it shall prove wise. 

None but poets remomber their youth; and 
we prize this autobiographical fragment more 
than most of what Margaret has left us. Very 
beautiful is the conception of theso two volumes, 
— a threefold yet concurrent testimony, which 
serves to show her many-sided nature. Very 
grateful ought our public to bo to Mr. Clarke 
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for the crystalline clearness with which he sets , 
before them the story of his intercourse with his 
friend. lie feels his obligations, and, with grace- 
ful, manly self-reliance, acknowledges them. To 
her other biographers she ministered delight; 
to him, growth. They stood admiring: he felt 
the woman in the genius. "This record," ho 
eays, "may encourage some youthful souls, as 
earnest and eager us ours, to trust themselves to 
their hearts' impulse, and enjoy Borne such bless- 
ing as came to us." lie will cover know how 
many. Nowhere does the remarkable simplicity 
of Margaret's relations with men and women ap- 
pear to such advantage as in his pages. Not a 
shadow of coquetry nor mist of passion hovers 
over the record : impetuosity, ardor, and high 
resolvo, gleam through the rifts of the correspon- 
dence, and grunt us clear guesses at what wo do 
not see. 

The most common charge brought against 
Margaret is that of arrogance, — a chargo which 
had some show of truth in it, both as concerns 
her individually and tbo temperament which 
she inherited. But who are we that bring thi* 
charge ? and what true significance has it ? 
May wo not be tale-bearer*, censorious, nicLjiera 
in other men's matters? an J, if so, what is the 
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significance of Mn/ fact? For us and Margaret 
abides the old eternal law. She was human : we 
had no right to expoct of her, perfection, either 
inherited or attainod, d uring the development 
we saw. The only profitable question is, Did 
•he accept, foster, hug to her bosom, her own 
frailties ? or did she in the main, at all events 
ultimately, see their true nature, and put them 
under subjection ? To this question there can 
be but one answer. 

From a manuscript somo time in our posses- 
sion we copy the following statement— a very 
fair one, it seems to us — of the impression she 
sometimes made upon truly noble souls: — 

" My nature would always have resented the Assumption 
of tuperiority; but gladly would I have knelt before toe 
humblest human creature in whom I perceived it, — many a 
pure-hearted child has bent the knee which only stiffened be- 
fore Margaret, — and this, not because I waa not willing to ac- 
knowledge her fine ability, her great iuperiority, b 
I knew that the highest crown we could either of us inherit, 
it depended upon our own wills to wear, — because I felt 
myself aa much the child of my heavenly Father aa ahe. To 
become truly regnl in my eyes, ahe mutt have relinquished 
the love of power for iM own take i must atrcteh out gene- 
rous, sustaining tendrils towards feebler souls t in fine, must 
break up her ' court,* and enter into • society.' If there was 
any tiling in tny own temper which bore a likeness to her 
faults, I only Ml on that aermint how necessarv it was that 
•be thouM bold them, aa I waa try ing to boid mine, 'uodet 
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her heel.' Margaret wa* even then, at timet, beautifully 
tender and considerate ; but it waa from the heights of her 
queenllness that ahe was so. Her possibilities enthralled 
me, but never her actual self." 

This statement, nowhere so distinctly made in 
the Memoirs, but involved in others w hich they 
contain, may, for the sake of truth, be ma Je once ; 
but, for the sake of all honor and nobleness, let 
it be then 6et aside. "We balance it first by her 
own words concerning Carlylc, — showing how 
much juster she could be to others than we are 
to her, — and then by the prayer which Mr. 
Channing quotes from her diary, under date of 
the very hour which rung with complaints of her 
conceit and coldness : — 

" llit arrogance." the aayi of Carlylc, " doo« not in the 
leaat proceed from an unwillingness to allow freedom to 
others. Xo man would more enjoy manly resistance. It it 
the habit of a mind accustomed to follow its own impulse, 
as a hawk docs itt prey. He is, indeed, arrogant and over- 
bearing; but, in hit arrogance, there in no trace of littleness 
or self-love. It is in hit naturo ; in the untamable energy 
lial hm given him power to crush the dragons." 

All this was true of her who vvroto it, and 
who, at the moment of misapprehension, wrote 
al*o thin truly Chritit-likc prayer: — 

* Falhcr, let me not injure my fello* s during this period 
"Tm«ion. I feel, that, when vie meet, my tontt are not 
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u tweet u I would have them. Ob ! let me not wound. 
I, who know so well how woondi can bum »nd ache, should 
not indict them. Let my Umcb be light and gentle. Let 
me not foil to be kind and tender when need U." 

And hore hor keen intellectuality detected a 
pharisaic satisfaction in the very humility of her 
petition, and her truth breaks through to cloee 
in these words: — 

" Yet 1 would not aaiume an ©»entrainod poetic mag- 
nanimity. Help me to do jtut righl, and no bow." 

Do the records of noble womanhood show us 
a finer instance of self-knowledge and humble 
seeking? 

Next to be considered is the common charge 
of an irreligious character ; and this charge tho 
volumes before us by no means rebut in so forci- 
ble a manner as could be wished. Mr. Clarke's 
expression of " almost Christian," whon ho 
speaks of her aim in self-culture; Mr. Emerson's 
evident want of faith in her religious experi- 
ences, of a nature it was impossible ho should 
understand ; his dwelling so long upon her belief 
in dcmonology and fate, in omens and presenti- 
ments,— have done much to strengthen tho popo- 
lar mistake. Margaret hnd a Goethe-like faculty 
of seeming and being all things to all men. Ti e 
creature hardly lived to whom she wuuld L»» «• 
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breathed out her vital religious experiences in 
all their force. To the cold and flippant, before 
the merely intellectual or philosophic, she was 
dumb as death. When she presented to an ob- 
server a single glittering surface, she was neces- 
sarily misunderstood. She forgot her own past, 
and did not pauso to explain changes. In his 
usual spirit of fairness, Mr. Emerson offers us 
the key to tho riddle, so far as it concerns him- 
solf. 

"The religioua nature remained unknown to you," Mar- 
garct writea, " became it would not proclaim iuclf, but 
claimed to be divined. The dcepcal aoul that approached 
you wa», in your eyca, nothing but a magic lantern." 

It seems to us that Mr. Clarke camo nearer 

to hor, personally, than any of her biographers ; 

and, if so, it was on account of the deep religious 

glow in his own soul, which hem answered with 
■ a faint but decided reflection. lie undoubtedly 
| strove to make tho truth manifest in this regard, 

and failed, not for lack of material, — for wo have 

an abundance in his pages, — but from sumo 

wcidontal inability to marshal it in effective 

array. The book followed, as most memoirs do 

Uow-a-days, too soon upon the death of its sub- 

.**ct, and could not meet a public prejudice as 

jet unrecognized. 
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Margaret's profound truthfulness was religious 
in its very nature, and she herself recognized 
the relation. Truthfulness is Godlike to our 
human view, beyond Lovo, beyond that Justice 
of which it is one element ; for we encounter it 
more rarely : and Margaret wrote early, and as 
expressing the shaping fact of her own inward 
life, " The man of Truth ; that is, of God."—" She 
had so profound a faith in truth, that thoughts 
to her were things," writes Mr. Clarke ; and, 
because they were of the essence of God himsolf, 
she dealt with them so subtly, so earnestly, and 
so unsparingly. 

It was religious aspiration which spoke in her 
when she wrote, " No fortunate purple islo exists 
for me now, and all these hopes and fancies are 
lifted from the sea into the aky." — " Nevor was 
ray mind so active," Bhe writes a littlo after- 
ward ; "and the subjects are God, the universe, 
and immortality." Are we to believe she 
thought of such things in vain ? She professed 
herself ignorant of theology: so let her remain. 
If her religious instincts failed anywhere at first, 
it was in practical recognition of tho brother- 
hood of man ; but tho walls of Sing-Sing and 
the R.>man hospitals cry out with answers to 
that charge. 
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Ono friend she gladly sought " for his com- 
pact, thoroughly considered views of God and 
the world ;" sought because of the natural affi- 
nity of her mind to snch views, not because she 
was half pagan, and worshipped like her Greeks. 

" Tangible promises, well-defined hopes, are 
things of which I do not now feci the.need," she 
wrote once ; and on the next page : " Blessed 
Father, lead me any way to truth and goodness ; 
but, if it might be, I would not pass from idol to 
idol. Lead me, my Father ; enable me to root out 
pride and selfishness." — " Margaret, has God's 
light dawned on your soul?" questions some 
friend ; and she answers with a truly Christian 
humility, " I think it has." Indeed, so far from 
being irreligious, it might almost be said of Mar- 
garet, from the testimony of these pages, that 
she received a sudden illumination, and was 
converted in the strict evangelical sense. Of 
the period to which wo refer, Margaret wrote, 
" This truth came to inc, and I received it un- 
; hesitatingly: so that 1 was, fur that hour, taken 
up into God." And afterwards : " At that hour I 
was taken up; later, the Holy Dovo dc-c«:njed." 
' It was in experiences like these that Emerson 
' pot no faith ; their ecstasy did not suit his cool 
b«ad : and, in her periods of bitterest anxiety 
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for her husband and child, Margaret wrote from 
Italy, that bis fears were justified ; her faith 
had not lasted. But ber own words, written at 
such a moment, must not be allowed to condemn 
her. If such feelings lose their intensity, as wo 
all know, they are none the leu real on that 
account : they are the seed of a yet diviner 
experience. It is our human weakness which 
cries out in Getbscmane ; and children of Ood 
we still are, whether we can read our family 
name or not. " I thought I should die," she 
wrote after her sickness at Groton ; " but I was 
calm, and looked to God without fear. Nothing 
sustains me now but the thought of God, who 
saw fit to restore mo to life when I was so very 
willing to leave it. I shall bo obliged to give 
up selfishness in the end. May God enable mc 
to see the way clear I " And, when Margaret 
wrote this, she was not accusing herself of any 
low form of selfishness ; only of that intense de- 
sire for self-culture, which possessed bcr liko a 
demon, and which it was the will of God, 1 
working through circumstances, perpetually to * 
thwart j 
" I have faith," sho says again, " in a glorious j 
explanation, which shall make manifest pcrfoit : 
justice and wisdom. I reverence tho serenity ! 
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of a truly religious mind so much, that I think I 
may attain to it" — "Like Timon, I havo loved 
to give, not so much from beneficence as from 
restless love. I return to thee, my Father, 
from the husks that havo been offered me ; but 
I return as one who meant not to leave thee." 

In July, 1838, she says, " I partook to-day r for 
tho first time, of the Lord's Supper : I had often 
wished to do so." Were these the utterances 
of an irreligious spirit? Nay, rather of one 
profoundly religious, but too individual to ac- 
cept commonplace conclusions, or be content 
with a second-hand faith. Very slowly did this 
side of her nature develop, but with soundness 
and entire freedom. Could she have seen as 
little children see, when she so bitterly regretted 
her defeated hope of visiting Europe, she would 
have been saved the need of much painful self- 
surrender; she would have known, that in all 
earthly experience, whether of travel or of artis- 
tic or literary culture, there is but one end to bo 
gained, — an end which God inevitably secures 
for every human soul, though ho may sometimes 
postpone it ; and, io this faith, every thwarted 
purpose glows in the light of hope. Too much 
u said, in thoso volumes, of her own dissatisfac- 
tion at her lack of personal charms. Margaret 
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herself raid, and said truly, this was mere "«u- 
perEcial, temporary tragedy I " 

It surprises us also that one of her biographers 
at least should expect impossibilities of her. 
Strange, he thinks it, that she has not studied 
the natural sciences, and can write only vapid 
descriptions of " skyscape." But it waa never 
in Margaret to observe or to criticize nature or 
art for itself alone. The subtle changes of air 
and earth and sea she heeded only as the 
aesthetic influence stole over her; and then she 
described, not nature's change, but the regene- 
rating, soothing power of nature over the human 
soul. TransSgurod before her were her violets 
and lilies ; aud the little hedge-row blossom 
glowed tropically it* tho light to which her hand 
lifted it. So art moved her chiefly aa one mani- 
fest ion of human power of expression or power 
of excitation. She makes mistakes, it may be ; 
but not from her own psychical stand-poiut. 
Of hor faults she herself said, that thore was 
" room in the universe " for them, and that she 
herself had more important matters to think of. 
Would to God that the world could recognize 
the wisdom of the saying I As well might the 
rose wear away its petals in striving to blunt it* 
own thorn*, as a nobly constituted creature of 
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God gaze morbidly and for ever on its own weak- 

To be good in the sight of God, to be noblo 
and generous in its relation to every other' 
human soul, — that is alono worthy of con- 
sideration. All honor to Margaret that she 
kept her eye turned beavenwurd, and bated no 
jot of heart or hope I Most of us know our own 
sins by heart, and owe very little except vexa- 
tion to society's persistent accusing. Margaret's 
power to " draw out others," spoken of in these 
volumes, was by no means universal. It existed 
for those whom she loved or wished to love. 
Many she silenced or repelled. Elizabeth Pea- 
body, who survives her, is infinitely her superior 
in this regard ; being naturally hospitable to all 
degrees of excellence ; disheartening no simple 
effort, and knowing well how to crown such as 
merit tho best 



"It remaina to •ay," «ay» Kraenon, an J we any with him, 
" that all thex power* and aecoiupKtbmcnli found their best 
and only adequate channel in her conversation, — a convcria- 
tion which thotc who have heard it, unanimously, to far a* I 
know, pronounced to he, in elegance, in range and flexibility 
and adroit transition, in depth, in cordiality, and in moral 
aim, altogether admirable ) aurprising and cheerful a* a 
poem, and communicating iu own civility and elevation tike 
a charm to all hearers." 

16 
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It is not oar intention to follow the thread of 
Margaret's married lifo : the romance of it is too 
tender, the close too cruel, for us to trust our- 
•selves. It is, beside, well known to the world ; 
and humanity has already vindicated her love 
for Ossoli, and her yearning thirst for the sight 
of her child- Divine, prophctio, was the pre- 
science which crept over her before she put to 
sea. Those who would not bow to tho Delphic 
genius, have bowed, as a late London critic Las 
Miid, to the suffering, storm-beaten woman. 
Meanwhile, let great souls speak of her greatly, 
and bear witness to all the power of her whom 
the ignoble will continue to misconceive. 

Id the .third volume of the complete works is 
published "Woman in Uie Nineteenth Century ; " 
several papers concerning woman and her inte- 
rests ; and some letters from and concerning 
Margaret, which would more properly have been 
included in the Memoirs. Some of these last 
show her religious feeling and sweet womanli- 
ness in so bright an aspect, that wo would gladly 
quote tbem. " Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury " is perhaps more widely known than any 
of her works. We shall avoid any lengthened 
criticism of it, because it would open a discus- 
sion of the much-vexed " Woman Question," for 
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which wo have neither spaco nor time. It is 
doubtless tho most brilliant, complete, and scho- 
larly statement over mado upon this subject. 
Its terse, epigrammatic sentences have furnished 
more than one watchword to tho reformers with 
whom th ) author herself was nevor associated. 
Tho boo': is interesting as the strongest expres- 
sion of the aggressive and reformatory in her. 
She was interested in our reformers, though she 
spoke of them lightly ; and it was reserved for 
Italy to teach her what Garrison could not, — 
the value of an abstract idea. In Rome, she 
prayed that he might be spared to his country. 
In the preface to this volume, the editor bears 
touching testimony to her domestic virtue*. 

The fourth volumo contains " Summer on tho 
Lakes;" Margaret's letters to tho "Tribune," 
giving tho details of Italian politics ; some letters 
to friends, portions of which had already been 
incorporated into her Memoir ; and an account 
of tho fatal shipwreck. 

" Summer on the Lakes " has long been one of 
our fuvorito summer classics. It won us, in 1844, 
not more by tho vital individuality and grace of 
tho style in which it stands alone among her 
lighter works, than by tho beauty of the little 
brown etchings with which her friend Miss 
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CTarke adorned tlie first edition. In tho matter 
of style, it was Margaret's peculiarity to have 
none when she spoke from her memory. The 
narrative portions of this volume, for example, 
might just as well have been written by any- 
body else ; but once arouse her heart a id mind, 
and out flows the personality. Let bur speak 
of Mazzioi, or describe a fringed flower in the 
moonbeams, and no one could mistake the author. 
This volume is especially interesting as contain- 
ing all that remains of her Italian experience ; 
her complete work on that subject having 
shared, to our bitter regret, her own fate. 

" Art, Literature, and the Drama " is a reprint 
of the volume which Margaret published on the 
eve of her departure for Europe, — a friendly 
gift to those she was leaving. It proved, in 
many respects, the most popular thiug sho had 
printed. And deservedly; for Margaret's mind 
was eminently critical. 

She was often misled, as in one well-known 
instance, by the strength of hor aiToction and 
her sympathy in hor first judgment ; but let tho 
merit be real, and also of a Bort which she was 
glad to see, and no one ever did such exquisite 
justice to thought and its form. Every word 
which she ever wroto of Goetho was admirable ; 
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and yet what sho has loft was only her prepara- 
tion for better work. Nothing was ever more 
tender and true than tho "Sketch of the Two Her- 
berts," in this volume. Let the reader dwell 
also on what she has to say of J< American Litera- 
ture " and the " Lives of the Great Compears." 

The closing volume of the series, entitled 
" Life Without and Life Within," strikes us as 
the most interesting of the miscellanies; ami its 
contents aro almost entirely new to tho public. 
Horo we have the best of what remained about 
Goethe ; pleasant criticisms and ideal sketches of 
many kinds ; appeals for tho unhappy also ; and 
words whioh, if the fault-finders will but read 
them, will show not merely how great was her 
spiritual capacity, but, to a degree, tho measure 
of hor attainment. It is impossible, in closing, to 

I criticize Margaret's works as they deserve. We 
repeat what is well known, and has been often 

I said, when we write that their suggestivoness is 
their chief, their perpetual charm. No one con 

J read attentively what sho wrote, without learn- 
ing to think for himself. Tho difference between 
Margaret's written works and her marvellous 
conversation was well indicated by u remark 
t made by the Corato do Segur to Madamo de 
Stacl. " Tell mo, count," sho asked in a viva- 
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cious moment, " which do jou like best, — my 
conversation or my printed -works?" — "Your 
conversation, madam," was the immediate reply ; 
" for it does not givo jon leisure to become ob- 
scure." Some poems are added which have 
been scvorcly criticized. It is quite probable 
that Margaret never would have published them ; 
that she would have said of tbem at last what 
she wrote at first, — that ber " verses were 
merely vents for hor personal experience." 
Nevertheless, let them bo poor, as the critics 
will, in artistic form : we are glad to have them 
as revelations of her inward life. Margaret 
Fuller wrote never a word to be suppressed. 
Wo feel an infinite confidence in hor, and we 
thank her brother for sharing it. One of these 
poems, at least, seems to us to have exquisite 
truth and beauty, both in thought and form. 
We refer to tho "Lines to S. C.," — tho friend 
who illustrated her " Summer on tho Lakes." 

One criticism we cannot withhold. Since 
these six volumos are stereotyped, and have 
taken their pormanont form, we deeply regret 
that all the biographical matter was not thrown 
together according to iU period, even if appen- 
dix aftor appendix had been made necessary by 
the step. It is further a matter of rogret, that 
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the essays themselves are not dated. Wo are 
quite aware that this is not usual ; but, in this 
particular caso, the psychological valuo of the 
rare record would havo been much increased 
by such a means of tracing development 

Wo should have been glad to extract largely 
from these volumes : but, to do it, we must havo 
resigned all hope of speaking at length in regard 
to Madame Ossoli's personal character. To that 
we could not consent. 

Wo could hardly believe, till wo had turned 
the six volumes over and over again, that the 
only portrait offered in this complete edition is 
one from the picture painted by Hicks during 
the last few months of her life in Borne. It was 
well to have this preserved; for there is great 
ideality and sweetness in tho expression, — a 
certain look we always hoped would dawn and 
nestle there. Those who saw her after the hope 
of a mother had risen in her heart say that this 
was then a good likeness ; but we cannot get 
over tho loss of the first portrait, published, we 
think, in tho original edition of *' Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century." If the last likeness gives 
an idea of more personal beauty than Margaret 
possessed, it has wholly lost that majestic, Juno- 
like curve of the throat, which was more than 
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beauty. If it was tbns her eyes dilated, and 
her lip grew tender, when she gazed upon the 
wounded men in those Italian hospital*, let us 
know it; bat let os not be compelled to be satis- 
fied with a portrait which not one of her early 
frienda would recognize. 



xn. 

"THE GREAT LAWSUIT." 

ittSf AJJD WOVEN ITS. CUSTOM AXD TRADITION. 



"Iiatmfkbtod fen., inn wti» * ,« aps . pmbowil."— Kwa Joo. 

TyHEN, in 1844, Margaret Fuller gave "The^ 
' " Great Lawsuit" to the pages of the first , 
" Dial," she stated with transcendent force the 
argument which formed the basis of tho first 
" Woman's Rights Convention" in 1848. Nothing 
has since been added to her statement ; nothing 
can over be taken away from it : and every non- 
step in the movement crowns her brow with a 
new laurel ; for to her it was left to raako a com- 
plete, scholarly exposition of a question, only 
tho first third of which camo to treatment 
under tho hands of Mary Wollstonecrnft. 

The progress of the " Woman's Rights " move- 
ment seems rapid, only because we • have not 
traced its gradual historic development. Tho 
law of Christ, involving perfect human justice, 
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is constantly changing future possibilities into 
present facts. Previous to the time of Christ, 
and, indeed, for some centuries after bis coming, 
eminent women in several countries had seized 
position and privilege. The oppressions and 
innuendoes of Vedantic lore could not annihilate 
the metaphysical and mathematical power of the 
Hindoo Lilivati; but scores of commentators havo 
wearied themselves for ages in explaining, in a 
miraculous manner, such an exception to her 
sex. Aspasia defied tho insults of actors and 
play-wrights, and unveiled her features in the 
streets of Athens as freely as under the blue 
heaven of her native isle. It was doubtless due, 
in a great measure, to the Empress Theodora, 
that, in the reign of Justinian, the Roman law 
underwent a favorable change. Unhappy were 
the women who died before the invention of the 
printing-press I What the character of this 
empress was, the insight aud patience of some 
woman may yet reveal ; but certainly history, 
so far, has not enlightened us. The woman 
whoso first thought, whon raised from a lifo of 
iufdmy to the throne of the world, was to save 
the wretched companions of her early career, 
even though she could not solvo tho problem 
she set to herself; tho woman whose courage, 
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and presenco of mind, saved not merely Justinian, 
but the peace of the empiro in the alarming se- 
dition of 532 A.D., — was a woman worth saving. 
Procopius, who was not too tender to put vilo 
stories of her into his anocdotcs, praises her in 
his history ; and contemporaries did not hesitate 
to call pious the woman whom her husband, 
weak coward that ho was, unceasingly regrot- 
ted. 

But position and privilcgo, seized after this 
Old-World fashion, however pleasant they may 
have proved to the individual, secured no posi- 
tion, opened no privilege, to the sex. Fortunate- 
ly for us, no daily record of womanly life at that 
period survives : only now and then long-buried 
walls, covered with the street-drawings of Pom- 
peii or abominable decorations of Old -World 
cathedrals, give to the instructed eyo some dim 
vision of tho depths out of which woman has 
arisen. 

In Eugland, centuries later, the genera! cor- 
ruption of manners which characterized the 
Stuart courts brought its own remedy. Woiucu 
of surpassing beauty, or more than average 
ability, born to wealth and station, fell in groups 
befuro the prevailing contempt which cluraic 
studies and Continental habits had not failed to 
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nurture. But these women fell to find the ty- 
ranny of license no better than the tyranny of 
law; and to learn by a bitter experience, that 
restraints may be divine in their nature and 
effects. The first cry of tho tortured victims 
was for education, — education which should 
raise them to a certain social equality, and 
should defend them from tho inevitable miseries 
of wornout toys, whose use departed with their 
beauty. And this cry met with a certain sort of 
response ; for education, vocation, and civil po- 
sition, wore not yet linked by logic in the publio 
mind. 

Among those who took a high rank in this 
movemont was Mary Astell; a woman distin- 
guished for theological and literary labors, and 
the intimate friend of a celebrated Platonist, 
— John Norn's of Bemerton. "A Letter to a 
Lady " in " Defence of the Female Sex " went 
through three editions in the year 1G97. "A 
Proposal to Ladies for tho Advancement of. 
their True Interests," composed by her, was so 
effectively written, that a wealthy friend, sup- 
posed to be Lady Elizabeth Hastings, imme- 
diately offered ten thousand pounds towards the 
erection of a college for tho education of women ; 
and tho scheme would have been carried into 
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execution but for tho bigoted opposition of 
Bishop Burnet. Her " Reflections on Marriage " 
were said, by a contemporary, " to be the strong- 
est defence that ever appeared in print of the 
rights and abilities of her sex." 

Between the death of Mary Astell in 1731 
and that of Mary "Wollstonecraft in 1797, a great 
change occurred in the condition of European 
women. Tho noblo names which lighted up the 
times of Elizabeth and tho Commonwealth were 
the names of women, who, in lofty, social posi- 
tion, aided by wealth and tho emulation of gifted 
men, amused their Icisuro with learning as other 
women frittered theirs away at tapestry. But, 
while these exceptions shone like bright par- 
ticular stars, the flood of social corruption which 
issued from tho court overwhelmed in its waves 
the mass of the sex. They were more unfor- 
tunate than men; for civil and social requisi- 
tions forced even the idlest of courtiers into a 
healthier activity, 
j When the Revolution put an end to frivolous 
| maskings and unwomanly revels, tho women 
whom the sword had startled began to think, 

(and were won to listen to any schemes for 
employment and respectability. Mary Astell 
found her pcora upon the Continent: and, in 
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France and Germany, leading women bogan to 
demand publicly, not merely learning for the 
few, but a good education for the many of the 
middle claw ; not yet, alas I not even now, — a 
hundred years Inter, — the common school or 
the college for the million. 

So it happened, that, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, some hundreds of women distinguished 
themselves in various kinds; and, in London, 
Berlin, and Paris, unfortunate husbands found 
themselves more than once sustained, in bank- 
ruptcy and broken health, by the highly edu- 
cated wives whom a previous century would 
have left powerless under the same circum- 
stances. So the same century which welcomed 
Lady Russell and Elizabeth Hamilton; which 
clasped the circlet of Necker, De Stacl, and 
Recamier, with the precious name of Madame 
Roland ; which gave Meta to Klopstock, the 
Frau Rath to Goethe, and Emily Plater to Po- 
land ; which had already promised Rahel to 
Varnhagen, — found Elizabeth Blackwell study- 
ing midwifery in London to support a beloved 
but dying husband, and, when tho prejudice of 
the faculty took the bread out of her mouth, de- 
vising, at the early ago of twenty-four, tho first 
medical botany, which she published with mag- 
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nificcnt illustrations in 173C. This century also 
saw Sybilla Mcrian (eminent alike as painter, 
engraver, linguist, and traveller) publish, with 
the one hand, an embroiderer's guide ; while, 
with the other, she unfolded skilfully all the 
mysteries of insect life, in two magnincent vo- 
lumes, issued at Nuremberg in 1670 and 1G83. 
When political storms overtook her husband, 
and she was forced to retain her maiden uurao, 
she sailed for Surinam, with no companion but 
her young daughter; and, after three years of 
labor, published at Amsterdam sixty superb 
plates, exhibiting tho metamorphoses of the 
insects of Surinam. Her original drawings still 
bang in the Stadt House of Amsterdam, and de- 
corate with their beauty some of tho best cabi- 
nets in Europe. Her shining honor lay in the 
fact, that, when she died in 1717, she left two 
daughters able and willing to continue her 
work. 

In the same century, tho Paris sun shone 
on tho little daughter of tho apothecary, — 
Bibcron, — who, working restlessly over dead 
bodies in her chamber, perfected tho common 
manikin ; and was the first to' unfold, by the* 
help of prepared wax, the inner mysteries of 
tho human frame. For the deductions which 
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gave special lustre to the name of John Hunter, 
ho was indebted to tho girlish observations of 
Mary Catherine BihcVon, made eight years before 
the publication of bis book. 

The same century saw the calm sense and 
womanly iustinct of Elizabeth Nihell contending 
in Loudon against the obstetrical quackeries of 
Godalmin and Smellie, and sustaining, unassisted 
by tho best London physicians, the dignity of 
medical science; while, in Germany, Madame 
Wittembach made sxvectmcata in her pantry, or 
wore away in the uso of her needle tho young 
houra of a life that was to culminate, ere its 
close, in the lustro of unchallenged Greek scho- 
larship and professional distinction, accorded by 
tho bestrqualificd judges of her time. 

These instances — not so romarkablc, or they 
would be more widely known — show how tho 
work went on, and also that it was chiefly edu- 
cational in iU nature, so that no honest womanly 
work could fail to help. ' Such was the aspect of 
affairs, when, just one hundred years since, Mary 
Wollstonccraft was born; born to utter one wild, 
despairing cry for education, — a passionate pro- 
test for her Bex against popular misapprehension 
and social injustice ; born to melt, by the burn- 
ing current of her words, tho crust which had 
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so long protoctod old insults and abuses. Fow 
women of the present day know how much they 
owe to the strength and purpose of this one. 

A "Vindication of the ltigbts of Woman" 
sounds like a hot argument for political rights; 
but read it, and you find only a claim for moral 
consideration,— a protest against tho sensual 
sentimentality which tho public fooling still 
showed when the name and sphere of the sex 
came under consideration. 

Mary Wollstonccraft, it may be said, was no 
effective advocate ; since a cloud rested on her 
own name, linkod already to those of the French 
atheists ; but, when she published her book, slan- 
der and misapprehension had not had time to do 
their work, and it flashed upon (he community 
with all tho power of a noble effort maJo by 
a noble woman. True, wholesome words, spoken 
of life and marriage, of religion and duty, — her 
appeal fell into tho popular heart; redeeming 
what was left in it of soundness, and producing 
an effect, both social and literary, which may 
be traced emphatically for more than twenty 
years, and, by a discerning eye, to a far later 
period. 

What did the public know of her? Only that 
»Lc had succored a dying mother, sustained a 
17 
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bankrupt lather, educated her sisters, and pro- 
vided for her brothers ; only that she was faith- 
ful to old friends, and grateful to now ones. So 
they read her book ; and that did its work, let 
bigotry and the old church say what it might. 
Its historic significance was soon manifested, as 
the names of Maria Edgoworth, Sidney Morgan, 
Harriet Martinenu, and Anna Jameson, dawned 
on the period that intervened betwoon her life 
and that of Margarot Fuller. What an advanco 
in the womanly ideal, what a change in the social 
atmosphere, is indicated by the mere mention 
of any one of them ! The influence of Mary 
Astell and her compeers hnd roused woman to 
an effort after genetxtl education: Mary Woll- 
stonecraft gave special impetus to this common 
effort One of tho first results of this impetus 
was the publication of hundreds of books con- 
cerning women, and tho translation of the best 
works women bad written, in any sort, in any 
tongue, — such as tho mathematical works of 
Cunitz and Agncsi, the theses of Wittembacb 
and others. Then followed the special character 
of tho culture which the women then develop- 
ing began to show. As positively as Anna 
Jameson gave herself to art, and Maria Edpe- 
worth to morals, did Harriet Martincau dedican- 
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herself to political economy, and Von Hciden- 
reisch to obstetrics. 

Such lives, on the Contineut no less than in 
England, rousod the public mind to thought; 
and everywhere tho " sphcro of woman " came 
to be discussed, and much nonsense to be talked. 
Even the Hungarians, in tho midst of revolu- 
tions, paused to dictate to tho sex, and French 
and English journals dilated with tho thetne ; 
while, in Sweden, serious minds went turned 
toward tho old abuses, and Fredrika Bremer 
was preparing for that visit to the West which 
was to strike tho first blow for the effective 
emancipation of tho daughters of Sweden.* In 
tho midst of a very general agitation in that 
Western World, not yet culminating in conven- 
tions, not yet expressed through tho desk, not 
yet justified in tho medical profession Ly any 
distinguished name, Margaret Fuller grow up. 
Taught from the first to regard horsclf as the 
equal of mon ; totally incapablo of considering 
the question of sex, so far as it concerned the 
fitness of thought, speech, or deed, — it would 
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have been etrnngo if the world had not read 
her sumo hard lessons. Powers which would 
have challenged the homage of the world, di- 
rected by a manly energy, seemed at first only 
to arm that world against the Joving, aspiring 
woman. Thrown by romoto kinship or personal 
proximity into the society of somo of tho most 
distinguished men of her native State, sho could 
not but recognize her own superiority to the 
best of them, in certain aspects. As a woman, 
it seemed impossible to accomplish any thing: 
as a man, what might not have been achieved? 
r- But of this consciousness, 6uch as it was, no 
bitter, unwomanly traces remain : only, on ac- 
count of it, it was easy for her to interest her- 
self in the " Great Lawsuit," and to round her 
statement later into the full proportions of the 
"Woman in tho Nineteenth Century." Her per- 
sonal feeling was fully met when she laid her 
head upon the heart of her husband; and, through 
him, sweet Mother Nature finally appeased the 
hunger which no classic lore, no aesthetic cul- 
ture, no contact with tho wide world of social 
welcome, or resounding fume, had power to sate. 
Nor let any woman blush to make this coufesrion 
fur her. What was true of her has been a» 
true of the bust- cultured manhood. Gibbt-u 
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seized his pen, overshadowed by the majestic 
sweep of thoso historic periods which were to 
ring in the ears of untold generations, and 
wrote to his friend, " It is finished ; but / am 
alone!" And Gootho, who had mastered human 
experience, and glorified it in the eyes of a 
passing and a rising generation ; Goethe, who 
permitted himself to feel only so far as it would 
servo him to know, — wrote in the satoo mood, 
" My life has had no fitting aim : I am aweary 
of it all." 

From Margaret Fuller flowed forth tho first 
clear, uncompromising, scholarly demand for the 
civil rights of her sex. What sho wrote was 
the offspring of deliberate reflection, and took 
its place at once in the world of letters. The 
fearlossness of her suggestions, the- mobility of 
her style, and the affluence of hot illustrations, 
won her wide audience; and tho effect of her 
paper was seen not only in tho inspiration com- 
municated to minds of smallor grasp, — now, by 
her, thoroughly aroused to tho work of emanci- 
pation,— but in that general demand for free- 
dom of vocation, mado evident to tho public 
mind by names liko those of Mrs. Griffith, 
Caroline Chisholm, Florence Nightingale, Janet 
Taylor, Mary Carpenter, Dorothea Dix, Eliza- 
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both Black well, Mary Patton, and Harriet Uo». 
mer. 

Since Margaret wrote, the work has gone 
steadily on ; and, more and moro, all the labor of 
the world opens to woman's touch. The ques- 
tion of women's work is, at this moment, in the 
ascendency; and whatever relates to it meets 
immediate welcome and response. "Let them 
bo sea-captains if thoy will," has given the 
practical bias to all recent consideration of this 
subject. 

The women of whom we have spoken in this 
relation have been exponents of their ago : tho 
spirit of the time, the thought of the ma&gos, 
crystallized itself in them. 

- Tb.y buiU*d better Uun ttej knew." 

Since 1848, when a small convention was held 
at Seneca Falls, in the State of Now York, the 
demand for civil equality has been steadily 
pressed in the United States. It bos been mado 
with much eloquence, with varied ability, by 
women whose names are now familiar as house- 
hold words; and, without formal organization, 
there has come to be in these United States a 
wide-spread and genorally acknowledged " ^ 
man's Bights Party » * 
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This party demand, — 

First, Absolute freedom in education; abso- 
Iuto, unquestioned access to alt public institu- 
tions, to all libraries aud museums, to all means 
of culture, — artistic, .-esthetic, scientific, or pro- 
fessional. 

Second, Absolute freedom of vocation ; and 
this freedom involves such a change in public 
thinking as shall make it honorable for all 
women to work, not merely for bread, for the 
support of huslwnd or child, but for fame, for 
money, for work's own sake, as men work. 

Third, Absolute equality before tho law ; 
which, of course, involves the right of suffrage. 

Education and vocaiion have found their ex- 
ponents in tho past; but there is still required a 
woman capable of statiug, from a woman's point 
of view, tho present position of woman before 
the law. Whon this is once fitly done, it will 
level the last defence of the feudal PaiL Wo- 

1 man's past condition, in all civilized countric.-, 
has been the outgrowth of early Oriental and 

1 later classic influences. The present attempt to 
emancipate her is a popular effort to ororthrow 
them, and enthrone, at their expend, the Commrn 

' Senso of the nineteenth century, the religious 
instincts of Jesus, and tho intellectual aspira- 
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tioos which persist in the demand. With the 
first moment of victory will be inaugurated a new 
freedom for man also. Looking back through 
the ages in the light of Christian love, he will 
criticize the spirit which has so far tyrannized 
over hitn. He will forget the coarse insults of 
the Greek comedy and the Latin satirist, as he 
sees, in his wife, his fellow-citizen and fellow- 
laborer as well as his friend. 

Reaching forward to tho future, he will claim 
for her, and not only for her, but, far more, for 
his daughters, that absolute inheritance of God's 
world, that absolute field for thought and action, 
which no woman has yet known. And woman ? 
Emancipated by Love and Fuith, free to ac- 
cept or reject the ministries about her, she will 
perceive more clearly than ever the relation of 
man's life to her own. Recognizing, as oppor- 
tnuity evolves them, her duties to society and 
the Stato, marriage will gain a still diviner sig- 
nificance, and tho security of publio virtue be 
found in the assurance of private happiness. 

Margaret Fuller told the whole story when 
she said, "Let principles be once firmly esta- 
blished, and particulars will adjust thomselves." 



PART II. 
FANCIES. 
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" A ^ 80 you do DOt cal1 iIaino c,assic 

ground 7" said a bright-eyed old lady, 
sitting in the window of the parsonage at Kit- 
tery, and speaking to a fair young girl who 
stood beside hor, knitting-needles in hand, after 
ancient New -England fashion. " The bright 
waves of yon Piscatnqua are very dear to me ; 
and I hrivo half a mind to punish you, Mary, by 
not telling you a word about Long Lino." 

" Long Lano ! Dour grandmother, you could 
not bo so cruel. Oh I you do not know how 
earnestly I have longed to hear something of 
that dear old wilderness, where Geor^o and I 
held our childish picnics ; where roses are plenty 
as violets in a hedgerow; and tulip*, goose- 
berries, and lilacs aro snarlod together in such y 
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a tangle I 0 dear grandmother I what do you 
know about Long Lano?" 

" It was in the time of the Grants," muaod the 
old lady. 

" Maine may not bo classic ; bat I am euro the 
Grants arc," said Mary. " Why, was long 
before I can remember; in the times when the 
Indians larked behind every tree ; when Mrs. 
Blaistcd and Mary Bean wore as good heroines 
as Portia or Cornelia. 0 grandmother I there 
were no mill-wheels nor fishing smacks then." 

" It was almost before I can remember, dear," 
said the old lady, wiping her glasses; "and per- 
haps that is tho reason why I like to talk about 
it. Such a torriblo road as led to it I and such a 
stupid old farm-horse as wo had yoked into our 
low cart when we went t Yes, Mary, there was 
then a house at Long Lane, and many a curious 
old relic of tho Lady Ursula who built it. Sit 
down, child, and I will tell you all about it. 

" It was a fino summer afternoon, long beforo 
I was as old as you are, when my mother made 
me very happy, by taking me, as a reward for 
some extra stitching that I had put into my 
father's shirts, on a long-promised visit to Ma- 
dam Whipplo at the Lano. I did not kno w 
much about the j>lace : but I had beard. tl , a t 
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there was a perfect wilderness of flowers, and a 
summer-house that overhung the river; and tlieso 
two things were sufficient to make me dream of 
an Eden. Well do I remember how long wo 
were in getting there, and how tired and impa- 
tient I became. At last, the stupid old horso 
entered a winding avenuo, shaded by tall tree-t, 
and hedged by great tangles of barberry and 
sweet-brier; which, after some minutes, brought 
us to a little oval court, behind the cluster cf 
low, rambling buildings which wcro Madam 
Whipple's home. 

" Hero wo loft our horso ; and walking round 
to the front, which overlooked tho river, a heavy 
gate admitted us to the garden. It was as much 
as my mother could do to lift the ponderous 
iron knocker ; and a long time we kept it p<ing 
before a sleepy-looking servant girl let m in to 
a little semicircular entry, dark and narrow as 
need be, and through that to a long, low parlor. 

" You have never seen such a mora, Mary. 
The walls were hung with a dark-velvet paper, 
aud tho wainscot was nearly Mack. Through 
the middle of the room ran an immovable table. 
It was long and narrow, and was built into the 
house, of such massive oak as they cut on these 
shores two hundrod years ago. Tho upper end 
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was raised by two steps; and behind it stood a 
ponderous old chair, that looked as if it might 
have belonged to a cathedral. In this sat Ma- 
dam Whipple. Sho had been a belle in hor 
early days. Handsome as she still was, sho bad 
lost the use of her limbs, and was confined to 
this stately position. She was not as old as I 
am now; but I thought her the queerest old 
crcaturo that ever was seen. Sho wore a brown 
brocade, with a nice lawn kerchief pinned about 
her throat, and a white apron to correspond. Her 
short sleeves had broad nifties just below the 
elbow, and gave way to black lace mils tied up 
with care. On hor head was a lace cap, with a 
very rich border ; and a black-velvet hood, which 
partly covered this, and was tied under her chin 
by a broad black ribbon, completed her dross. 
She received us warmly, and told mo almost 
immediately that she was sitting in the Lady 
Ursula's dinner-chair, and at the head of hor 
table. Her servants, sho continued, sat below 
the steps; and the salt-collar rested between 
them and their lady. I suppose I looked cu- 
rious ; for I should not havo dared to ask a ques- 
tion of so stately a porsonago : yet sho went on 
to tell me that all tlie (lowers in the garden had 
been planted by the Lady Ursula, and so lung 
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ago, that thoy wore tho first ovor seen in tho 
Grant*. 

"Then, giving mo a few directions, Madam 
Whipplo continued hor talk with my mother, 
leaving mo to find amuioraent for myself. I 
ran first into tho entry, where it was almost too 
dark for mo to moko out tho figures, on a fa.led 
tapestry, of tho offering -up of Isaac, which 
the Lady Ursula had wrought, and hung thoro. 
In the kitchen I was astonished by the eight of 
a heavy nianglo, and the enormous jaws of tho 
old fire-place, against oach jamb of which was 
built a low stono scat Timidly creeping to- 
ward tho nearer of these, I peeped up the chim- 
ney, and saw tho strange old wheels and tacklo 
of a dilapidated smoke-jack. From one conior of 
tho room swung out a long crane of ash-wood ; 
and suspended from the end of it by a chain 
was something that looked like an iron butter- 
boat, with a bit of twisted rag lying over its 
lip. This was the kitchen lamp, in which all 
the fatty wasto of the family was burnt. Not 
being able to puzzle out the figures on the dingy 
coat of arms over tho mantlo, I ran into tho 
garden. I never saw so fine a garden as that. 
Tho currants, gooseberries, and lilacs were all 
aatted together; and such a profusion of un- 
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weeded roses and tulips was never crowded into 
so small a space. I was not long in finding my 
way to tLe old summer-house. Covered with 
moss, and propped up by old gardon-pota, it 
looked as if Nature had adopted it, and made 
it part of the soil on which it stood. The river 
washed its walls. I climbed its crazy seat; 
and, though I have seen the grand ancestral 
halls of the Lady Ursula since, I shall never 
forget, dear Mary, how much I enjoyed that 
afternoon, watching the white -winged boats 
glancing in the sun up and down the dear P.*- 
cataqua. 

« At last, my mother called me; and though I 
hurried to her, as the children of those days 
were wont, I could not help stopping to look at 
a strange sort of a saddle that hung in the shed. 
It was broad, and had an opening on the upper 
side as if to accommodate some protuberance of 
the animal. It was hung with rich brass orna- 
ments; and on a panel, bronzed with time, I 
saw the crest of the Lady Ursula. While I stood 
gating, the sleepy servant came to find me, and 
told me that, long before there were any horses 
in the country, the Lady Ursula rode upon a 
cow." 

"0 grandmother 1 is it there now? C»» 1 
go to see it?" 
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" There are othors liko it, Mary ; but thin was 
destroyed in the fire which swept, a few years 
later, over Madam Whipple's deserted home." 

" And did you bever fiud out any more about 
the Lady Ursula, grandmother?" 

"Oh, yes!" answered the old lady, sighing; 
" and as you have her blood in your veins, and 
something of her faithful spirit too, you shall 
hear it some day. I will not forget the odd 
things you liko to hear; for your old graud- 
mother cannot live long to tell you stories." 

"Dour grandmother I " aud the girl dropped 
her knitting to come and sit at the old lady's 
foot It wus near sunset ; and the long shadows 
from tho great cltn, which drooped by the par- 
sonage gate, fell softly over her brow. 

It was some hours later. The tea cqui|wgo 
had been carried away; and behind the tall 
screen of greenish silk, in the far corner of tho 
room, one tiny Limp attempted in vain to hide 
the moonlight. It streamed broadly into the 
room, illuminating the pleasant old lady iu her 
chair, and the young girl who now rested against 
tho window silL Before them lay tho quaint 
old garden, whoso useful vegetables had corns 
op in fancy bods, set round with borders of 
is 
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pansies, marigolds, and poppieB. The latter 
bowed their flaunting colors to a gentle breeze 
which was coming up the mouth of the river. 
Those who stood there saw the distant wavea 
as they broke against the beach in the moon- 
light. " Now, dear grandmother I " and the girl 
turned with an appealing look. 

" Well) Mary, the Lady Ursula waa the daugh- 
ter of Lord Thomas CutU, of Grondale Abbey, 
England. At a very early age, she waa betrothed 
to a Capt. Fowler in the army. Her fathor dia- 
approved of the match ; but the entreatioa of a 
wife whom ho idolized overcame his reluctance. 
Every thing waa prepared for the wedding, 
when disturbances on the coast of Algiera sum- 
moned Capt. Fowler away. It waa thought best 
to defer the ceremony; and for a whole year 
the disappointment of tho Lady Ursula was 
soothed by tho tender letters which informed 
ber of her lover'a safety. At last came the ter- 
rible news that he had fallen in battlo; and the 
severe illness which thia occasioned her daugh- 
ter so tried the constitution of Lord Thointw'a 
wife, that she soon drooped and died. The am- 
bition of Ursula's lather pointed the way to a 
wealthier alliance; but, ero sho ceased to strug- 
gle in aecrct with her sorrow, a sudden accident, 
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terminating hi* h"fe, gave hor new subjects of 

thought. The estate of Grondale was entailed 

upon her oldest brother. Soon after hor father's 

death, the immense proporty of her mother hav- 

ing been divided between herself and a brother, 

they decided to seek a fortune in tho Now 

World. Lady Ursula's triala had given her a 

distasto to the gay society of hor homo, and 

they obtained a grant of land from Sir Fer- 

nando Gorges." 
" In what year was that, grandmother?" 
" I do not know, my child : it seems difficult 
to ascertain. Some grants of land wero made to 
Gorges as early as 1C0G ; but I do not think any 
north of the Merrimack was mado before 1C22. 
It may have been about 1624 when the Lady 
Ursula set sail. Many a severe trial had the 
lady in crossing the broad sea, and long enough 
she found it ore she erected what could be called 
a comfortable shelter for her family. Tho grant 
secured to Major Cutts two Islands adjoining 
tho shoro, and the tract of land now called 
" Long Lane." lie took possession of tho i*laud-<<, 
which, on account of tho unsettled state of the 
country, he connectod with the mainland by 
draw-bridgea. At night theso wero raised to 
protect the inhabitants from tho Indians; by 
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day they were lowered to permit the inhabi- 
tants to go to their work. The people who 
settled this part of the country, my dear Mary, 
wero of noble families, and lived in lordly style. 
New England could boast no others like them, 
and Virginia but very few. Major Cutts soon 
erected a large and convenient dwelling, with a 
reception-room capable of holding fifty or sixty 
guests." 

" Were you ever in it, grandmother?" 

"No, dear; but, when I was a little girl, my 
grandmother described to mo her early home. 
The arms of the family decorated tho panels; 
and tapestry, wrought by the young ladies, 
covered the walls. On the mantel wero somo 
vases of colored glass, and some ailver branches 
for candles. In one corner of it stood an ancient 
escritoire. It xvas always open; and there lay 
upon it a heavy armorial seal of Bilver, which 
was made into spoons, my dear Mary, on my 

marriage." 
" 0 grandmother 1 " 

"Hush, child I you have eaten curds with 
them a hundred times. The floor was waxed 
till it shone like gloss. Some years after the 
house was built, the family accounts show that 
Major Cntts had thirty cows, several hundred 
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sheep, and many homes. Every lady in tho 
family had a horso and side-saddle, and they 
liad soon a fine pleasure-boat." 

"Did they havo no minister, grandmother?" 
said Mary in some astonishment. 

" Not yet, my dear : there was no Queen's 
Chapel, and Portsmouth was called Strawberry 
Bank then. A domestic chaplain read son-ice 
for the family, morning and evening, and on 
Sundays." 

" Wore there any childron, grandmother?" 

" Tea, child ; and they were taught all neces- 
sary matters by their mother and tho chaplain. 
They also learned to spin from a thrifty hand- 
maid of Madam Cutts; and superintended, as 
they grew older, the affairs of tho dairy. 

" Well, dear grandmother, the Lady Ursula 
did not live on the island." 

" No : she went, as I have told yon, to tho 
mainland. It was a long time before tho place 
assumed tho form in which I saw it. But wealth 
gave her ample power. Sho had brought from 
Europe twenty men-servants and a large num- 
ber of femalo domestics. In a few years, her 
bouse was richly furnished; vistas wero cut 
through the trees ; and smooth lawns, or beds 
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of rare exotics, took the place of draggling wild- 
flowers and half-burned stumps." 

" How tedious she must have found it I " said 
Mary. 

" I do not think so, child. The Lndy Ursula 
had a large family to superintend. She was a 
religious woman, and she did not neglect her 
duty to her household. It was her sweet voice 
that led tho morning and evening prayer. It 
was her white hand that presented tho bitter 
draught to the wood-cutter or housemaid pros- 
trated by fever. It was her clear intelligence 
that forestalled every danger, withstood every 
difficulty, and soon turned Long Lane into a 
' garden of delight' " 

" Dear Lady Ursula 1 What made her call it 
Long Lane?" 

" After they had been some years in the 
Grants, one of ilajor Cutts's children was to 
be married ; and the major was to give a grand 
entertainment for her, in honor also of his own 
wedding-day. Sad as she felt, and grievous as 
had been the disappointment of her own early 
life, the Lady Ursula never refused to interest 
herself in the pleasures of those about her. A 
tender affection for her beautiful niece induced 
her to transplant to the island her finest bed 
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of tulips.* It was a warm evening in Juno that 
she stood upon her lawn superintending the ope- 
ration. When it was over, she put her arm 
within that of her favorite attendant, a strong- 
minded and intelligent girl, and turned toward 
the river. She wa* still young. Tho dark curl 
of her lover still nestled against her yearning 
heart; and, as sho withdrew it to press it anew 
to her lips, she said bitterly, half hiding her 
face in tho bosom of the faithful girl, ' Would 
to God it were all over, and yon silvery waves 
were singing me to my last sleep I ' 
" ' Cheer up, my lady,' spoke tho stout heart 

»of Hannah Illsley ; • chcor up. 'Tis a long lane 
that has no turning.' 

" Perhaps tho good girl had heard of the 
pointed attentions of tho governor of a neigh- 
boring Province Bo this as it may, her words 
did not have tho offoct sho anticipated. Her 
lady smiled eadly, and, lifting homlf up, glanced 
rapidly over the broad hilts sho called her own. 

" ' It is true, my faithful Hannah,' she said : 
' life has been a long, dark lano enough, since 
1 the hour of his departure ; and I may fitly con- 

* tinuo to dwell in such.' 

) . . * 

• Thl» tmummt ii icluaily fnumi to wtIudj umf tt>« 
hall/ tradition*. 
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" And from that hour she called her pretty 
place « Long Lane."' 

The old lady paused ; for the moonlight glit. 
tered on the tears that fell fast over Mary's 
knitting. "Come, cheer up, child," she re- 
sumed: "you shall hear about the wedding 
fete before you sleep, that you may dream of 
dancing to your heart's content. I will finish 
the sad story of the lady, in the broad summer 
noon to-morrow. For a whole week, all the 
servitors on the two domains had been busied 
in preparing for the great occasion. The grass 
at the island had been combed and cut until it 
was as smooth as velvet The walks loading up 
from the river had beeu nicely gravelled, and 
fresh borders of wholesome box enclosed and 
shaded the Lady Ursula's pet tulips. The fnniily 
were early astir. For tho first time in her life, 
the Lady Ursula had put on the dress prepared 
for her bridal ; and as Hannah Illsley shook out 
the folds in the long train of glittering satin, 
and laced the close bodico over her swelling 
breast, she saw a strange bloom on her lady's 
cheek, and felt that it was a tear which gave 
the lustre to her eye. The Lady Ursula wore 
no powder ; and, over the glossy braids of her 
dark hair, the lovely attendant fastened, more 
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like a matron's cap than a bride's veil, sonic 
folds of costly lace. She had spent the night 
st the island ; and hearing the first notos of 
4 God save tho king,' from Billy Ball's violin, 
she went down to the lawn, whoro her brother 
was standing. The major wore a suit of brown 
volvot, laced with gold, and a wig that would 
have covered twenty empty modern heads. 
Madam Cutts stood berido him. Sho wore a 
skirt of plum-colored damask, with a stomacher 
of white and silver. Double lace runic* fell at 
each elbow, and her cap and huod were richly 
trimmed with tho same. I am afraid you would 
have laughed, Mary, if you had looked down 
and seen that sho wore black velvet shoes with 
diamond buckles, and bright-hlac silk stockings." 

" 0 grandmother ! she ought to have be- 
longed to Lady Montagu's set, 1 " 

" Madam Cutts know more about butter than 
hooks," returned tho old lady, smiling. " One of 
her daughters woro a bright-yellow brocade, 
lhat was made over for me when I was eight 
I fears old." 

I "A yellow brocade, with your light hair and 
j Hue eyes I " said Mary. 

"Well," said tho old lady, laughing again, 
"'nobody thought much of that then. But tho 
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major's company mu«t not be kept waiting. A 
drummer had joined Billy Ball ; and together 
they thundered forth a welcome to a neighbor 
ing chaplain in his gown and cawock, and his 
Jadv in brown damask. Old General Atkinson'* 
eca'rlet velvet was relieved by the white damask 
skirts of his daughters. The governor followed, 
in black velvet; while his lady hung on his arm, 
in a pink taffety trimmed with silver. The lad.es 
wore hoops, high-heeled shoes, and head-dresses 
as high as a common houso." 

"O grandmother I" said Mary, "I cannot let 
you say that, even in the dark. I fed you 

lluah." , 
« My dear child," said the old lady with mock 
solemnity, "were they not several stories high! 
and may I not tell one in describing them. 
Out of their upper windows floated long ban- 
ners of Brussels lace, that descended to the 
waist. When the gnosis approached the major, 
they were announced by an usher, and offered 
cake, fruit, and sack on a silver tray. After 
remaining near him for a time, they wandered 
round the island or boatod in parties on the 
river. At last, they were called to dinner, and 
the family chaplain spread his hands over the 
board « 0 God 1 ' he said, while the impatient 
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company feared to be detained too long, — '0 
God I thy mercies have been so abundant, that 
to enumerate them is too great a task for time. 
Wilt thou intrust that work to us in eternity?' 
And, sitting down, he bado them welcome to the 
table. At one end stood a largo haunch of beef ; 
at the other, chickens, hams, tongue, and vege- 
tables. Then camo ducks and fish, that were 
alive that morning : these wero afterwards 
cleared away for tho dessert. High in tho 
centre of tho tablo stood a silver tub, that held 
four gallons; and rising from its polished sides, 
like an immense pyramid of new-fallen snow, 
were the frosted pancakes, Madam Cutts's es- 
pecial pride. On one sido of it stood tho boiled 
plum-pudding, beleaguered by custards and jel- 
lies; and on the other, a tasty floating island, 
representing a ship at sea. An immense bowl of 
punch and a silver ladle were at every guest's 
command. It was the boast of Major Cutt?, 
that nothing was consumed on tho island that 
day, save sugar and spirits, that had not hce>n 
produced there, — a boast that has never been 
echoed, I fancy, by any of his descendants. 
They staid two hours at table, and were called 
out upon tho lawn to partake of chocolato, 
cakes, and cheese." 
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" Why, grandmother, did they have no ten ? 

" No, my child : nor till long afterward. The 
first tea that was drunk in Maine was, however, 
made on the island. One of the young ludics 
was returning from school, in Massachusetts, with 
a daughter of Governor Vaughan. A suvcro 
storm detained hor at Portsmouth sovornl days ; 
and at the governor's tublo she was first offered 
tea. Ashamed to own tliat i>hc had never seen 
it, she followed Madam Vaughan's example ; 
and, adding the sugar and cream, carried it to 
her lips. She purchased a pound of tea, for 
which she gave a guinea, and sent to Boston 
for some cups and saucers." 

" ITow strange that seem* 1 " said Mary, laugh- 
ing. 

" Yes," said her grandmother; " but now you 
may put up your needles. Your father is wait* 
ing for his bowl of milk ; and then it will be 
high time you were asleep." 

Mary sighed, but put away her work, and 
laid the family Bible on a little table by ttio 
lamp. In the mean time, her grandmother shut 
the window, and placed beside it a large china 
bowl filled with milk, — a far safer beverage 
than the pint of sack with which many of tho 
minister's brethren of that day were accustomed 
to put on their " night-cap." 
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The . on had risen brightly, tho humble 
dut.es of the morning had been performed, 
and the m.nistor gone his daily round amon- 
the nek and poor upon tho fishermen'. h^U 
Mary wa- once more at the window w it|, J lcr 
grandmother. The old lady sat be,ide a hu-c 
basket of long .tacking,, and Mary had in her 
lap some blue violets gathered from the hedges 

mado ,nt ° a *** 

"The sun shines bright enough tc-dav" M 
sheath .-You will have no IcuJouZl 
to tell your sad story, grandmother." 

"Ihard.y like to tell it to you, pe,/' ^ tho 
old lady. "Iwasthinkin. thi , .^.J 
how hke you are to the picture of the ijy 
Ur«h which 1,^ iB .^^^ 

bard «ork to prevent your father from calling 
you by her namo." « 
" I am sorry he did not, grandmother. Some- 
Low, ; t makes me think of a distant convent «, 
. h.gh rock near the sea, mournful rausio of 

Z'VS' ** * - on 

"Ay," said her grandmother, shuddering; 
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"and of on early grave. But to the etory, 
child. When the guesU were gone, and Billy 
Ball and the drummer were seated to discuss a 
substantial supper, Hannah Illsloy missed the 
Lady Ursula. Depressed beyond her wont, she 
had decided to return to tho Lane that night. 
The moon was up, and hor carriage had been a 
long time waiting, till at length ber maid grew 
anxious. Inquiries ran rapidly round; for tho 
very dogs loved that noble lady. At last, ono 
of her servants was found, who said that he 
had brought her some letters at least two hours 
before. They hod corao by horseback mail from 
Strawberry Bank, as they used to call tho tovm 
of Portsmouth ; and sho had gone to the slioro 
to read them. Tho family were immediately 
scattered ; and it was not long before Major 
Cutis himself discovered hor insensible form 
upon tho bank. In her hand lay a letter from 
lier long-lost lover. Ho bad been taken prisoner 
by tho Algerincs: but the war was over; ex- 
changes were at last effected ; and in those 
days of slow travelling, when there was scarce 
one daily coach between Oxford and London, ho 
had hurried as well as he could to Orondale 
Abbey." 

" 0 grandmother ! how glad I am 1 " 
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" And so was the Lady Urnula," said the old 
lady, darning away ; " and that was the reason 
that her blood stopped flowing, and she lay for 
hours, as if she were dead, on the floor of tho 
banquet- room. At last, sho came to herself, 
and began to comprehend her happiness ; and 
when, on tho afternoon of tho next day, tho 
major laid her in a litter supported on the 
shoulders of trusty attendants, while a guard 
of her own servants led the way to Long Lane, 
he whispered, 'Choor up, my sweet Ursula; 
cheor up. Wait till the haying is over, and 
we will have a mouth's holiday to usher in such 
a Christmas fosiival as the Province never saw.' 
And so the Lsuly Ursula determined. Willi a 
joyous heart, she made hor pre parst ions ; and, 
like a girl of eighteen, moved among hor maidens. 
All day long, the sweet notes of her voice rung 
through the Long Lane, that had now found 
a turning. It was, as I have said, tho haying 
•eason. July had como with its hurry and its 
heat. Tho colonel was expected ever}- hour; 
»nd, leaving her maidens busy in preparation 
for his coming, tho Lady Ursula went out one 
morning in a carriage, alone, to tako refresh- 
Bents, to the haymakers, who were several miles 
»»ay. The bread was placed upon the grass; 
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,„d, glancing round upon the happy face, rf 
her assembled ten ant*, words of heartfelt bless- 
fag thrilled joyously upon her lip.. Uplifting 
Ler hand*, she l°° kcd towards heaven ; but the 
M that should have followed never reached 
a rcortal ear. She fell, struck to the earth b, 
the tomahawk of on Indian." 

Mary turned very pale: at last she sa,d, 
"How could God let hor die?" 

- It mav have been a mercy, my dear chi d, 
,«id the old lady, wiping her glasses; for they 
^lys grew dim when she told this story "It 
lv have been a mercy. The Lady Ursu 
was fit for heaven; and sojourn.ng among he 
heathen could hardly have tended to make the 

C tlury was silent She was very well satisfied 
..^colonclwhoh^remainedfaithfuUhrough 

vears of imprisonment, and had followed h.s ladv 
^?::i:h 0 :l d b.came of the .en?" she asked 

^Tltywero l '» tchcreJ °" th ° T 
g Jed her grandmother. *°»€**«j£ 

the rest swam the river, and alarmed the roaj-<r 
^„1e arrived, the house had been r,n,Uj 

the barns were in flames; but the enemj W 
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gone. The massacre was so terrible, that the 
bodies were interred where they lay, and a plain 
j stono was erected to mark out the lady's resting- 
place." 
"And the colonel?" 

"Ho re-embarked for his native land, my 
dear." 

" Poor man ! " said Mary. " I wonder if ho 
lived alone all his days." 

Tho old lady smiled a little, rather more than 
sho was willing tho young girl should see: but 
she answered quietly, " I thiuk not, my dear ; for 
in toy grandfather's time, who was judge of pro- 
late, ft descendant of his visited this country in 
search of Lady Ursula's will, and claimed tho 
estato which had long before been purchased by 
Colonel Whipplo. Nothing, however, could ho 
done about it" 

At tliis moment, a quick military step was 
heard without. Mary started ; and far over the 
aicely polished floor fell the bluo violets she had 
leen picking. The uniform of a British officer 
brightened tho doorway. "Ah, bonny Mary 
J.cvcnsl was there none to guess that tho 
•bdow of a young love had already fallen over 
I thy brow?" 
i 
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OB, A GLIUrSE OF MART BTEYENS'S TOUTH. 

» Smr »•»«•» «V, »»"» «•« Ui» MlM, 
An4 Mill »Wi» Mtij ft f*nk»-S»»»T (row wIM,— 
thm, «h« » •» tfcnrt* »»• f>l«" *«*<*»i 
Ttim yWtgt prrllilwtt nadttt dwhIob rax" 



THE parsonage at Kittcry Point stood upon 
gently rising ground. A long, low rungo 
of rooms, it sloped down to the very sward at 
the back. Amplo chimneys rose from its con- 
tre, and the absence of modem piazzas was 
well atoned for by the shade of tbo heavy elms 
that clustered about it. In front, a neat yet 
somewhat fanciful court-yard opened upon a 
small garden, whose mixed beds of flower*, 
fruit, and vegetables, were bordered by box, and 
arranged in so charming a manner, that it 
seemed a wholly ornamental rather than a use- 
ful spot 

Within tbo hall, the nicely sanded nW 
and the tall English clock reminded many » 
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schoolboy of the next generation of a passago in 
the "Deserted Village." To the right, a few 
stops led to the " Apostle's Chamber," — a 
guest-room always kept in readiness in a mini- 
ster's house of that period, when no bolts or 
bars forbade a stranger to enter after tho family 
had retired to rest. It was distinguished, in 
this case, from other rooms of the same sort, 
only by an inviting air that seemed to hang 
round tho white curtains, aud gleam from tho 
very depths of the oval mirror which hung 
betwoen the windows. To the left, the slanting 
rays of an afternoon sun streamed through a 
door which led to the common sitting-room of 
the family. A fow pots of flowers were arranged 
on the broad window-seats. High leathern- 
backed chairs stood against tho wall; and a 
long sofa, of the same angular sort, stretched 
across one comer of the room. By the ride of 
the minister's arm-chair, in front of one of the 
windows, was a light stand, covered with heavy 
books; while in a recess, under a mirror hung 
with prisms, stood a small octagon table, deco- 
rated with a service of rare china. Over the 
fireplaco were pleasant portraits of the minifcter 
»nd his wife, — a beautiful woman, who had 
died long before, leaving him the sole charge of 
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the daughter already introduced to tlio render. 
The hearth was as bright and red as paint could 
make it, and the ? tcel tops of the jetty fire-irons 
gleamed in the sunset like veritable diamonds, 
ts), at least, thought Arthur Blount; for he 
shaded his eyes as he eutered the low doorway, 
and stood at Mary Stevens's side before she had 
raised hers from the brush and bell and tassel 
attached to the jamb by which Bhe stood. 

They were both silent for a moment Far out 
bofore'thcin, in all the radiance of sweet Now- 
Eagland summer, stretched one of the loveliest 
landscapes in the world. Tho blue Piscataqua 
rippled away toward tho ocean. Beyond it rose 
tho few spires of Portsmouth, cloudod by foliage 
of the most delicious green. Long, fairy-like 
bridges, connecting Newcastle and its forts with 
the town, shot out toward the east ; and tho 
pleasant reaches of Kittery and Byo shaded off 
the picture on either side. 

Arthur gazed npon all this ; and, as Mary's 
eye involuntarily sought his, she read its asking. 
Throwing a light hood and mantle of black- 
silk over her shoulders, they went out together. 
Arthur would have gone in the direction of the 
beach ; but Mary's steps turned, as if of course, 
toward the narrow, grassy path through tho 
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heavy woods, called then, and now, the Lover's 
Lane. She had paused a moment to gather a 
few white flowers, when a sudden step broke 
the stillness ; and a man dressed in black, slen- 
der, and bent as if under the prcssuro of some 
heavy sorrow, glided rapidly by her, — so ra- 
pidly, that, in tho late aficrnoou, Mary only 

wondered that she did not see his face. 
» Who is that ? » she asked, with a feeling of 

strange oppression. 
" Is it possible," said Blount, with a somewhat 

incredulous air, "that you have never seen 

' Handkerchief Moody *? " 

" Mr. Moody, of York I » exclaimed Mary, 

turning pale ; " and he had tho black veil over 

his face! No: I have often climbed upon Lis 

knees when I was a child; and frequently, when 

he comes to visit Sir William, ho brings me some 

Indian trinket in memory of those times: but I 

have never seen him in one of these fit*. What 

can bo the cause of so deep a depression?" 
" I have heard," replied Arthur, '• that, when 

ho was about ten years old, he accidentally shot 

his favorito playmate. The convulsions which 

followed tho accident were only a prelude t<> a 

brain fever, and ho has ever sinoo been subject 
' to occasional anguish of this sort. lie is Judge 
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of the Common Plena ; and I hare seen him on 
the bench trembling in every limb, with his 
black veil over his face. On one occasion, he 
wid to 31 r. Sewnll, " If the justice of God were 
but evident, I should be nt that hnr rnther than 
on this bench, and atone, by a violent death, for 
the innocent blood I have shed.' " 

Mary shuddered. " Such remorse may be 
natural," she said at last; " but I cannot think it 
is right in the eyes of Him who loves all the 
children of men, and scatter* bo lavishly, even in 
these hidden forest-paths, bis treasures of joy 
and light." 

" No," answered the young officer ; " but 
Moody belongs to a susceptible and eccentric 
family. His brother is Sir William's chap- 
lain." 

" I know him very well," said Mary, smiling. 
" Did he not sail for Louishnrg with a hatchet 
over his shoulder, with which he threatened to 
cut down the images in the French churches?" 

"Yes; and it was he who once astonished all 
his hearers by being gnilty of a short grace. It 
was at the great entertainment given to the 
officers of the expedition after Sir William's 
return." 

u I very much doubt his right to the honors of ' 



that grace," roturnod Mary. " I have heard my 
grandmother quote the very same, as given at a 
far oldor entertainment on Cutts's Islaud." 

" Thero is nothing new under the sun," re- 
sponded tho young man ; " but truly, if it was 
not his own, his memory served him well. I 
have heard that ho refuses all salary ; and so 
his wife and children often suffer for tho neces- 
saries of life." 

"That is ono of his many peculiarities," ro- 
plied Mary. " He is one of those who may bo 
said to commit high-treason ogaiust Virtue, ho 
makes her service so painful a matter. But his 
brother — is this sadness growing upon him ? 
He was not wont to leavo homo during its 
attacks." 

" I think it is," replied Arthur : " for he is on 
the point of quitting tho bench to become a 
minister; and he assumes tho veil so much more 
frequently than ho used, that many poodle think 
ho will end by wearing it altogether." 

" He has a gentler nature than tho reverend 
chaplain," she said; but what she might have 
added was cut short by the opproach of a horse- 
man, followed at some distance by one of tho 
Pcppcrell livery. Oue glance ut tho broad, bluff 
person of the rider, clad in the long, embroidered 
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waistcoat of tlio time, and made more portly 
than was necessary by tbo padded velvet and 
stiff military decorations, and Mary would have 
passed him with a gentle " Good even." But 
Sir William Pepperell throw himself off his 
horse, and approached her cordially. Ho would 
have taken her cheeks between his hands; but 
Mary drew back with dignity. 

" I did not know you were returned, Sir Wil- 
liam," she began. 

"And how should you?" ho retorted, less 
cheerfully. " It is sis months since we began to 
miss the'littlo Byron' at Pepperell House, — 
six whole months, at least, since sho inquired in 
person after her old friends." 

" You wrong me, Sir William," gently re- 
sponded tlio young girl; though Blouut conld 
see that her soft eyes were filling with tears. 
" Yon wrong me. Dr. Stevens must surely havo 
explained to you the nature of the instructions 
ho has laid upon his daughter." 

" It matters not, it matters not," returned tlio 
knight bluffly. " Instructions that can bo disre- 
garded for the sake of a young popinjay liko 
Blount might well be forgotten in behalf of an 
old friend liko me." 

" The young popinjay is much obliged to you," 
rejoined Arthur, laughing. 
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But Mary threw back hor hood, and the dig- 
nity of hor manner admitted no further trilling. 
" Good even, Sir William," bIio said, in her 
usual tone ; " good even. You will apologize 
to your young friend tomorrow for linving taken 
a cup too much to-night. If you are bound to 
Pepperell House, you may carry the news of my 
speedy coming. If the moon bo bright, we shall 
call on Lady Pepperell before we return." 

In some discomfiture, the jovial commander 
mounted his horse ; and Blount followed Mary, 
as she passed hastily on. 

" Sir William is just returned from a visit to 
his friend General Waldron," sho said apologe- 
tically. "It is rumored that their friendship is 
to be cemented by a union between Andrew 
Pepperell and tbo goncral's daughter." 

" A girl worthy of a better fate," muttered 
Arthur Blount. 

But Mary did not hear him, and sho continued : 
" I think you have never scon the silver service 
presented by the city of London to our gallant 
knight Have you any objection to taking a 
short cut through tho woods, and reaching 
Pepperell Houso soon after Sir William him- 
self?" 

Arthur consented. 
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For tomo months, Dr. Stovons liad withdrawn 
Mary from the gay English society which fre- 
quented Pcppcrell Houfto. There was some- 
thing in its rude and jovial tone, something 
pcrli.i]>s in the hilarious manners of the knight 
himself, that he almost dreaded for his gentle 
girl ; but for beneath all the reasons which he 
offered to his daughter lay tho fear of having 
her withdrawn from his own protecting love, to 
be sheltered by that of a foreigner. Nor was 
this solely a selfish objection. Dr. Stevens 
could have steeled his heart to this most diffi- 
cult duty of self-denial ; but already he saw 
tokens of the approaching dissatisfaction, which 
was to issuo in "revolution, and sever tho Colo- 
nies from tlieir mother. Nurtured as alary had 
been, he felt confident that he should secure her 
greatest happiness by such a course No words 
had been exchanged of late between father and 
daughter; but Mary felt sure that she under- 
stood his wishes. 

Many of her admirers had not found it diffi- 
cult to follow her from Sir William's stately 
mansion to her own quiet home; but, one after 
another, they found good reasons for discon- 
tinuing their visits, until only Arthur Blount 
remained their occasional guest Often did Dr. 
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Stovens wish that some blemish on the voting 
roan's character, or sonio slight irregularity, 
would give him a good excuse for checking tho 
intercourse of the young people ; bnt Mary her- 
self pnsjtcd gently over, in his case, familiarities 
that had raised an effectual barrier between her 
and othors. No word of love had either of them 
spoken: but, when Dr. Stcvcun met Arthur at 
dinner on this day, a cloud wtolo over his coun- 
tenance ; and, as soon as the usual meal was 
over, he had withdrawn to his study, whither 
his daughter followed him. What passed there, 
no one ever knew: but, some hours after, Mary 
came forth, looking more pale and quiet than 
usual; and so Arthur found her, standing by tho 
chimney, too absorbed in thought to feol tho fa- 
tigue of her strange position. 

It was quite dark when they reached tho 
large, square mansion which went by the namo of 
Popporcll House. All that wealth could do had 
been done ; but that could not deprivo tho 
building of a somowhat provincial air. A firm 
wall, built of English brick, surrounded the 
grounds, and protected the young fruit-trees 
from the easterly gales. Quaint hedges of box, 
cut into grotesque shapes, looked, in tho pure 
moonlight, liko inlaid bands of jet; and many 
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evergreen-trees, standing nbout the courtyard, 
were indebted far more to tbe gardener's shears 
than to any Iatv of nature for their peculiar 
forms. 

As they approached the broad, woll-lightod 
hall, a brilliant, graceful figure bounded out, 
exclaiming, in a somewhat masculine tone, 
"And so my little Harriet has como at last, 
— well attended, by my faith I " 

Mary checked the noisy flow of words to 
introduce to her companion Elizabeth Pepporoll, 
now Mrs. Colouel Sparhawk, who had been 
absent during his provious visits to Kittery. " I 
have bribed my escort by a promise to show 
him Sir William's service of plato," she said. 

" It is a shame that you should compel me to 
say that no servitor of yours ever needed a 
bribe," replied Elizabeth Sparhawk. " But come 
in to Lady Pepperell: of course, she does not 
expect you. Let me tell you though, Young 
Discretion, Dr. Stevens has been hero to-day, 
and promised to send yon to the bridal festivi- 
ties, will yon, or will you not : do you hear? " 

" I hear," replied Mary gently, " and so does 
Captain Blount ; but whether ho understands or 
no, it might befit Mrs. Sparhawk to inquire." 

" Lecturing before you are over the threshold, 
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by all that is comfortable ! Mamma," conti- 
tinued the lively woman, stepping forward into 
what seemed an empty saloon, — " mamma, 
whom, of all strangers, is the very last you ex- 
pect?" 

At the end of the room, set in the strong 
light of a cluster of wax candles, stood a tall 
embroidery frame; and, before Mrs. Sparhawk 
concluded, a tiny figuro tripped down from a 
flight of steps behind it, and came forward to 
grcot tlio guests. Lady Peppcrell's form was 
so extremely 6mall, that the broad laco ruffs 
which the fashion of tho time compelled her to 
wear seemed completely to swallow up her per- 
son, and tho heavy falls which drooped over her 
elbow entirely concealed her beautiful arm. 
Her face had a gentle, sweet expression ; and, 
whon she spoko, her voice hardly rose above a 
whisper. 

"Elizabeth gives you her usual noisy wel- 
come," sho said, as Mary stooped to kiss her; 
and then turned to greet Captain Blount. 

A slight rustling drew Mary's attention to the 
window, whore, closely sheltered by tho cur- 
tains, sat the person who had passed hor in the 
woods. Whatovor pain sho felt at the moment, 
hor womanly tact came to her aid, and accom- 
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plished nil that modern science does in its treat, 
meat of the insane. Stepping lightly toward 
him, with her left hand site threw back the omi- 
nous veil; while, with her right, she seised Mr. 
Moody's. " Are yon playing hide-and-seek witli 
me, my old friend ? " she said ; " or are time* 
so changed, that I must buy trinkets to show 
my regard for you?" 

Tiie light of sweet human lovo quivered over 
that pale face; tears started in die mournful 
eyes; and, entirely forgetful of a mood that had 
been on him for days, the young man rose, and 
came forward with Mary to the company. Eli- 
zabeth Sparhawk caught her friend's kind inten- 
tion ; and, as he passed her to bow low to 
Captain Blount, gently removed the barrier to 
human sympathy • which fluttered behind his 
head. A general conversation ensued. They 
all went together to look nt the service of plate. 
Though small, it was very beautiful. A table 
of solid silver, somewhat long for its breadth, 
sustained a miniature dinner-servico of the same. 
The largest article, a soup-tureen holding about 
three pints, boro the arms of the city of Lon- 
don. The whole affair was elegantly engraved ; 
and, in the centre of the tablo, a panel bore on 
inscription in old English letters, purporting 
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that Sir William TopperoH, commander of the 
Provincial forces in New England, having re- 
dncod the city of Lou.Vburg in 1745, wa< 
knighted by George II. for the same., and 
reworded, on a subsequent vwit to England, by 
this precious gift from the city of London. 
Tho reading of this inscription brought up briJ. 
liant anecdotes of the siege; and Moo.lv told, 
m a striking and graceful manner, touching 
stones of tho heroism of tho young French 
girls, which brought tears to EJ«ubcth Spar- 
hawk's eyes. 

"I shall expect you soon," she whimpered, as 
she parted from Mary. « We aro all gone AVal- 
dron-mad." 

Mary and Arthur pursued their way in silence 
till she paused behind some rocks, that, jutting 
boldly up from the Point, sheltered them from 
all observers. Hero it was necessary to part. 
Arthur's duties curried him toward the Fort. It 
was not far to the parsonage-gate, and Mary was 
safe among her own people. 

" Part ! " ho repeated ; and, seizing her hand 
drew her towards him. He did not .peak; but 
those dark, eloquent eyes entreated, if eyes ever 
did, for one swoot parting kiss. 

Mary read them truly by the light of tho 
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moon, but drew very gently bock. " There aro 
those who would pretend to misunderstand you, 
dear Arthur," she said ; " bat I cannot It must 
not be. You leave us in the morning : perhaps 
we shall never meet again." 

" I have never spoken to you of love," replied 
Arthur, as soon as he could master his voice ; 
« but it was only because I could not do it with 
propriety. There is no barrier now. My undo 
is dead. I go homo to tako possession of my 
estate: let mo return to cluim Mary Stevens for 
my wife." 

He did not see how her whole frame shivered 
as she spoke, nor hear the rapid beating of her 
heart. When she answered him, her voice was 
sweot and low : no faltering betrayed what she 
had suffered. "Dear Arthur, no words havo 
passed between us; but, if you think I love 
you, you think right. Yet there aro causes 
which ought to separate us, and must. Forgive 
me if the voice in my heart has been too strong. 
If I have ever said * Stay/ when I should have 
said ' Go,* I hoped, I thought — but it is all over 
now. Let us part as wo have lived, nor give 
each other any pleasure which the experience of 
future years may change into a pang." 

"Thoy may well call you Harriet Byron," 
thought Arthur: "prudent and cold indeed." 
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He was unjust, as men always are at such 
aomonU. Mary read his heart, and It made 
her own ache. Before sho could answer, ho 
extended his arms, and said mournfully, " Once, 
dear Mary, once, beforo I leave you for ever! " 

" To what purpose ?" she answered hoarsely. 
" 0 my friend ! it would not be difficult to lay 
my head upon your shoulder, and weep there 
till you had comforted mo; but at this moment, 
whon I know that it is my duty to break every 
tie that unites Ui, why should I give you this 
new and strong one to my heart ? Should the 
time over como when destiny shall unite either 
of us to another, will it not be best to remember 
this moment so ? " 

" And you can think calmly of such an hour, 
OMaryt" 

"Not calmly, Arthur: God forbid! Nothing 
at this moment clouds my soul but the thought 
of you. I will not wrong you. You shall not 
give me what you will ooo day wish to givo 
your brido. And now farewell 1" 

"Cruel, cruel Dr. Stevens I" exclaimed the 
young mau bitterly. 

"Not cruel, Arthur; for he loves us both, 
and tho time will come when wo shall sco it so. 
20 
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In the mean time, lot us pray ; and may God 
help usl" 

Fur the first time, her voice faltered ; and now 
Arthur thought of her, not of himself. " Let 
uio, at least, go home with jou, Mary." 

" Xo, Arthur : I could not part with you there. 
Go, and God bless you 1 " 

Ho pressed her hand once, twice, thrice, to 
hit impassioned lips, and strode away on the 
rocks. 

"It is all over," thought Mary; "and how 
dark this moonlight looks ! " 

She rose, aud tried to climb tho rocks : but 
the elastic strength of the young girl was gone ; 
and, crippled, bcut, and faltoring, she raado her 
way to tho parsonage. Prayers were over ; yot, 
strange to say, tho minister yet sat beside his 
untasted bowl of milk. Mary would gladly 
have gone to her own room ; but she knew she 
must not. She did not throw off her hood, but 
went in to bid him " Good-night ! " 

" A somewhat late hour this for tolUary ram- 
bles," he said, coldly receiving her usual kiss. 

" Father," she answered, " I havo not been 
alone, but doing what you believe to be my 
duty. God help me, if you aro mistaken t " 

Ho did not raise his eyes, or he would have 
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been alarmed to soo how pale and ill she looked ; 
j but the tone touched his heart, and he put his 
arms around her. She glided from them, and 
reached her chamber. 



More than a week had passed away. The sun 
rose gloriously from the bosom of the ocean, light- 
ing up, with tender, radiant gleams, the Hue rip- 
ples of the Piscataqua, touching tho tops of the 
trees with fire, and finally lingering like a halo 
round tho snowy pillows of the bed where Mury 
Stevens was lying. She hod been ill ever sincb 
her walk with Arthur. Her bodily framo had 
not proved strong enough to sustain her under 

a struggle so sovere : bat Mary Stevens had a 

firm and pious mind. Having wholly decided to 

part with her lover, eho deluded herself by no 

vain sophistries. Praying daily, '• Lend tuo not 

into temptation," she did not walk into it of her 

own accord ; and her recovery was hastened by 

the clear and definito action of her own mind. 

This morning she lay with her Lands clasped 

upon her breast, and her meek eye* turned 

toward tho beach. Beautiful as tho spring 

day might bo, she was unconscious of its 

charms. She was thinking of Arthur, — of his 

future and hor own. It seemed strange to 
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her, that, in the mercy of God, two being*, 
who loved Him and each other ao well, should 
be called upon to separate. "However," she 
said to herself at last, " wo cannot see the 
end from the beginning. It is neithor marrying 
nor the not marrying that is the end of life ; not 
happiness nor misery : it is the growth of our 
spiritual nature. What should I do now, if 
I could not trust my Father in Heaven? — if I 
did not beliovo that be would strengthen mo to 
the end ? Is it not those whom Ood loveth that 
he chosteneth ? " 

As sho pondered thus, she thought of the 
Pcppercll Family, and their long prosperity, — of 
him whom all tho neighbors called the lucky 
Yankee boy. She remembered how often she 
had heard him say that ho could travel from 
Kittery Point to Saco, without stepping off his 
own land, or eating any thing but his own game. 
She remomberod how his mercantile success 
had culminated in the splendid events of the 
siege ; and she thought how proud he must have 
felt, when, after vindicating himself from the 
unjust aspersions of his enemies, he was knighted 
by the king's own hand, and roceived tho thanks 
of the city of London. Now, she thought, all 
his honors were to be strengthened by the splcn- 
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did marriage of his son. Sho thought of Lady 
Popperell, whose mind was as small as her per- 
son ; of Sir William, who led a gay, external 
life, roughly hospitable indeed, but hardly bene- 
volent; and she wondered if this were to go on 
for ever, — if such were, in truth, tho persons 
whom Ood delighted to honor. More than once, 
her mind wandered from these speculations to 
tho portrait of the Lady Ursula, which had been 
brought from her grandmother's dressing-room, 
at her request nor eyes were filling with sym- 
pathetic tears as sho gazed ; when she heard a 
heavy step upon tho stairs, and, hastily swallow- 
ing hor emotion, composed herself in time to 
receivo hor father. His thin locks falling from 
under a black scull-cap, and tho white bauds 
which indicated his vocation, contrasted some- 
what oddly with his rich, brocaded dressing- 
gown. He came up to Mary's bedside, and she 
saw the traces of deep emotion upon his coun- 
tenance. 

" To-morrow is tho day of the ordination 1 " she - 
exclaimed. "Aro you going away ? " 

" Yea, Mary ; I must leave you for a season : 
but I cannot go without telling you that Arthur 
is still in the neighborhood." 

A flush rose to Mary's cheek. " I am very 
sorry, dear father: why did ho not go away ? " 
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"Do beard that 70a were ill, my daughter, 
and oonld not" 

"O father!" The tears came at last, escap- 
ing from those thin, transparent lida, and running 
down over her pale chceka. 

" My daughter," said Dr. Stevens soloronly, 
" it is not vet too late. I may have asked of 
you more than you are able to da God forbid 
that I should] Do you wish to soo Arthur 
again ? " 

In her heart, how ardently alio wished ! But, 
when tho hot tears bad possod like rain, sho 
lifted her poor aching head, and said, " It is no 
matter what I wish, dear fathor. The question 
is not, whether I am weak or strong; but what is 
my duty ? Leave me to do it" 

" But, Mary, I cannot lose yon in the struggle. 
Whet if Arthur were here 7 " 

" I should not see him." 

" Mary, he is hero." 

" Dear father," said the poor girl, clasping 
her hands, " you do not know how much harder 
you make it all. Tell him that I love him ; but 
I cannot see him. Tell him I shall live, and not 
die ; and he must trust, as I do, in the Father 
above us both." 

And these were her lost words to her lover. 
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Soon after, tho morning prayers wero said in 
hor room ; and Mary asked her father to cull on 
Lady Pepporcll, as ho wont on his way to Bos- 
ton. " Lot her come, and take mo away in lier 
coach," said sho. " Neither Arthur nor I wish 
to do wrong; but I am weak, and cannot trust 
myself. Let mo go and comfort poor Mr. Moody, 
or help old Mrs. Rattray with her coufoctions," 

" You aro not strong enough, child," gently 
remonstrated her grandmother. 

"No, dear grandmother; but I soon shall be. 
Change of air and scene, change of thought and 
occupation as well, — all theao will do mo 
good." 

Lady Pepperell came in a state coach that 
glittered with gay trappings; and, attended by 
liveried servants, she carried tho poor child 
away. It was as Mary predicted. As soon as 
sho found that sho could bo of uso to others, 
hor vital strength returned. Preparations were 
making to receive tho bride. Andrew's house, 
elegantly appointed for one at that period, was 
finished; and, one afternoon, Mrs. Sparhawk 
called Mary to look at an elegant diamond ring 
which Andrew had just purchased. As sho 
gazed upon tho brilliant hoop, Mary Stevens' 
eyes grow dim. 
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"Perhaps I am very foolish," she said in an- 
swer to Colonel Sparhawk's inquiring glance ; 
" but a wedding seems so very serious a thing to 
me, that I do not like to seo you all so gay about 
it. Even as I look at this brilliant ring, I see 
black enamel taking the place of the bright gold, 
and ' Obit ' written thereon." 

Elizabeth Sparhawk put her hands playfully 
over Mary's lips. " Hush, hush, you raven !" she 
exclaimed. " You have borrowed Mr. Moody's 
black veil." 

But, alas I the vision was prophetic. The 
next morning, Mary saw young Pepperell de- 
part. She herself assisted in packing into his 
saddle-bags the last decorations for tho bride. 
In a few days she was 1 to follow him, with Sir 
William and Lady Mary ; and the wedding was 
to be celebrated with a magnificence unknown 
in the Province. The gay nothings suitable to 
the occasion would not fall from her lips ; and 
Mrs. Sparhawk, who accompanied her brother, 
rallied her upon her distraction. 

" I do not think I am distracted," said Mary 
in reply to some inquiries of Lady Pepporcli, 
after they were left alone. " I am in my sober 
senses, and they are crazy with the wine of joy. 
After my late experience, it ia not wonderful 
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that I should think all happiness somewhat inse- 
cure." 

Lady Pepperell sat musing for a few moment?. 
" Mary," said sho at last, with the suddenness 
with which one welcomes a bright idea, — 
" Mary, did you ever 6oe the letter my father 
wrote me on my marriage?" 

" No, madam." 

" I will go and get it this very moment : it 
may do you good." And the active little woman 
tripped away. Lady Mary Pepperell had been 
tho daughter of a certain wealthy merchant, — 
a Mr. Grove Hirst of Boston, Xew England, 
— who printed for her, and all young ladies, a 
certain letter, which, to his own thinking, indi- 
cated with precision the only road to matri- 
monial bliss. A copy of this letter — bound in 
sky-blue velvet, printed on white satin, and 
delicately clasped with gold — Lady Pepperell 
now put into Mary's hand. Nothing short of 
tho strict nature of tho Puritan school in which 
she had bocn reared would have enabled Mary 
to peruse this strange document with gravity. 
Descending to all tho minutia) of femalo employ- 
ment, tho author seemed to Le deGcicnt in all 
needful mental perspective. ITis good wife must 
never work ono moment after dusk on Saturday 
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night; never lay aside ber knitting till she 
reached the middle of her needle ; mast rise 
with the sun; pass one hour every day with her 
housekeeper ; visit every apartment, from the 
garret to the cellar, at least once a week ; must 
attend to the brewing of her beer, tho baking 
of her bread, and intercut every member of her 
family in religious duties. 

" A proper climax," thought Mary as she read 
this last, " but preceded by sucb a modJcy of 
instructions ! " And she wondered what would 
be her own father's thought if he were called 
to part with her. 

"I may not live to see yonr wedding-day, 
dear Mary," said the little lady affectionately; 
" but put that book away, aod let it remind you 
of me when the hour comes." 

It was the second evening after Andrew Pep- 
peroll's departure. Mary had assisted Lady 
Popperoll and her maid to make the prepara- 
tions necessary for their own. A heavy north- 
east rain had set in, and detained Sir William in 
the town beyond his usual hour. His lady had 
retired to prepare for an early start. With a feel- 
ing of foreboding heavy at her hoart, Mary sat 
down at her open Bible. For a day or two, sho 
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had observed a gloom upon Sir William's counte- 
nance ; and, with her eyes fixed upon the signi- 
ficant words, " For it was the preparation-day," 
she sat trying to give her disjointed thoughts a 
form. Could it bo possible that any thing was 
going wrong with Andrew? Why did Sir Wil- 
liam look so black when Lady Mary asked at 
what hour sho should order tho coach? Sho 
knew but little of Andrew, and that not in his 
favor. What should sho think of Sir William's 
hurrying to Portsmouth every day, tho moment 
breakfast was over ; returning always in some- 
what les« than full possession of himself? — 
he, tho temperate Sir William ! Again hor eye 
rested upon tho words, "For it was the pro- 
paration-day." 

At this moment, her quick car caught the 
clatter of hoofs without. Thinkin-.only to greet 
tho master of tho house, she rose with her candle 
in her hand ; but, before sho could reach it, the 
hall door flew open, and two figures in long 
riding-cloaks, drenched to tho skin, stood before 
her. " Klizaboth ! Andrew t " was all that sho 
could say; but not ono word in answer. 

Andrew Pepperell seized the candle in her 
hand; and, with a faco purpled and convulsed 
with passion, strode away to his room. 
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both, white as a ghost, Kink upon the nearest 
chair. With a perfect disinterestedness that 
few women possess, Mary staid to ask do ques- 
tions. She rang for lights; and, the moment 
they camo, passed her arm gently round Eliza- 
beth Sparhawk'a waist, and led her to her own 
room. A warm bed, hot draughts, and the usual 
precautions of that period, could not prevent her 
teeth from chattering, while her whole frame 
shook. When every thing had been done, Mary 
asked, « Where is Colonel Sparhawk?" 

" Gone to meet Sir William." 

Mary went down to the housekeeper to beg 
that Lady Peppcrell might not be disturbed. 
She found the servants all assembled in the 
hall. Looks of consternation were on their faces. 
No one seemed to know what to make of this 
sudden return. The servant who bad gone with 
tho riding -party was attending to the horses, 
and as little inclined to speak as the over-ridden 
animals themselves. Two hours went by, and 
Sir William camo at last Mary heard bis sword 
clank against the stone pavemont of the court- 
yard when he dismounted, and came to meet 
biro. One glance told her that she and every- 
body had seen the last of the cheerful, jovial 
Sir William Pepperell. 
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A settled moroscness brooded over bis fine 
countenance. Ho bent bis shoulders as if they 
smarted under a recent blow ; and, when Mary 
feobly begged that Lady Pepperell might not 
bo disturbed, ho answered rudely, "No ono 
need disturb her: lot her sleep her last, quiet 
sleep." 

Colonel Sparhawk was pale, but calm. Ho 
followed Mary into the hall. 

" Are there any questions it is proper I should 
ask 7" she said, looking timidly up into his face. 

« Thore is but litUo to tell you, Mary," he 
replied with his usual grave courtesy. '* When 
we reached General Waldron'a, we found the 
lady unwilling to receive us. Guests had al- 
ready arrived from a distance, and preparations 
were making on the most magnificent scale; 
but at this last moment, said the lady, when 
she finally gave us an audience, she felt justified 
in withdrawing from an engagement to ono 
whom she found to bo absorbed in low company 
and low pleasures." 

" And Andrew?" 

" Ho answorod not a word, asked no questions, 
mado no defence." 
« God bolp him !" ejaculated Mary. 
" Nay, lot him rather help Sir William," re- 
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turned the colonel. " It is no trifle, when a 
man has reached his years, to find himself and 
his family the sport of tbe country. As for 
Andrew, let him bake as he has brewed. I 
would hare detained them both upon the road ; 
but tho boy would not wait, and Elizabeth 
dreaded to have him meet his father wholly 
unprepared." 

" Poor Andrew I " said Mary, sighing. " It 
was but an ungentle reward for his long devo- 
tion, at the very best." She turned to go up 
stairs; but those most nnlucky saddle-bags ob- 
structed the way. She turned aside to put them 
under lock and key; and, as she closed the 
press, heard tho low rumbling of distant thun- 
der, and saw that the key glistened in the moon- 
light. Mary went to tho window, and opened 
it. The wiud had changed. A light southerly 
breeze came up tho river, and the clouds were 
drifting rapidly before it " It will be a hot day 
to-morrow," she said to tho old housekeeper as 
she turned away. 

• ••••• 

Yes, it was a hot day, — a day long remem- 
bered in Portsmouth as the " hot Saturday." 
On this day, men dropped dead at their haying 
in the field, and horses before they reached 
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their stalls. Cattle lay with dry lips, gasping 
in the shade; and tho white waves caught a 
coppery ' glare from tho hot atmosphere that 
mocked the very thought of coolness. Mary 
felt tho heat at dawn. She was up and dressed 
when Lady Peppcrell's bell rang, and answered 
it herself. It was hard to disturb the peaceful 
serenity of that child-like face. 

" Whcro is Sir William?" was her first ques- 
tion when Mary entered. "I was too weary 
last night. I really believe it is after the hour 
at which I ordered the coach." 

" I should have called you," answered Mury ; 
" but we are not going to tho general's to-day." 

" Xot going ! " And then all had to be ex- 
plained. She boro it as such women always do, 
silently grieving; but csertod hor*elf mean' 
while for tho comfort of her daughter and bus- 
band. Most of all, she dreaded to see Andrew ; 
but she need not. When she went down, he 
had already gone on horseback to Portsmouth. 

Sir William yielded nothing to her gentle 
advances. The mortification stung him to the 
quick; and, when he spoke, it was but to mutter 
bittorly," Would to God that he were dead I " 
Elizabeth Sparhawk tossed restlessly ujkji, her 
bed, faor faithful husband watching beside her. 
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Mary, like an angel of comfort, wandered from 
one to the other. No one in that house thought 
of the heat, — rather of the fires of pride, that 
blast tho human aoul, and desolate as they sweep 
on. 

It was some hours after noon. Lady Pepperell 
bad gone for a moment to tho hall, and Mary 
was sitting by an upper window. At a distance, 
she discerned a crowd of persons making their 
way toward the house by tho dusty upper road. 
They came tumultuously but slowly on, bearing 
something with them, reverently carried. The 
heaviness at Mary's heart interpreted the whole. 
In a moment, she was at the head of the stairs. 
" Lady Pepperell t dear Lady Mary 1 come here 
to Mrs. Sparbawk's room." 

She was nono too quick. The door had scarce- 
ly closed upon Lady Pcpjiorell's form, when Mary 
heard the heavy, muffled tread of many feet, 
and the deep drawing of many breaths, as some- 
thing heavy was again deposited. 

- Would to God that he were dead 1 " Say it 
again, Sir William. But there is no need : from 
the arm-chair where he has sat since yester- 
night, the stricken father sees and understands 
' it all. 
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It was not suicide, — only the heat; and this 
death of the young heir, and all tho terrible 
casualties of that terrible day, so swallowed up 
all memory of the intended marriage, that, when 
tho public again thought of Sir William, it was 
only with the tenderest commiseration. And 
they had need. Mrs. Spnrhawk recovered from 
a sickness that seized the very centro of life. 
Lady Pepperell lifted her meek eyes, and Lent 
her gentle lips to smilo once more; but to Sir 
William came no change. No company came 
now to his hospitablo board; no glass of wine 
tempted his lips to gossip of the fleet at Louis- 
burg. A storn, unmitigated fate was written 
on his brow; and, as soon as the health of Mrs. 
Sparhawk would permit, his friend Sowatl was 
summoned from York to draw up a now will, 
lie had but one ambition, — to perpetuate his 
name; and he now directed all his energies to 
tho securing of his wealth and Jitlo to his 
(laughter's son, who was to take tho narao of 
Pepperell. 

" A strange pride in a reputation, a strange 
anxiety for the honor of his posterity,'" muttered 
Scwall to the housekeeper, as they left tho ror.m. 
'There is something ungodly in this nncnxytnin.l. 
Would you wonder now, Mistress Rattray, if you 
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or I lived to see oil those family honors scat- 
tered to the wind?" 

" God forbid I " ejaculated the faithful woman ; 
"but my master has never been himself since 
the hour of Mr. Andrew's death." 

As they passed through tho hall, they found 
Mrs. Spar hawk paying some money to a stran- 
ger. Mr. Sewall paused to look at something 
in her hand. It was u diamond ring. The hoop 
of virgin gold had been replaced by one of black 
enamel, and a crystal behind the stones pro- 
tected a lock of Andrew Pepperell's hair. On 
the hoop was written, — 

Awlrev! PtpptnB ML Awg. — , 18—, at ID. 

When the first days of suffering were over, 
Mary would gladly have returned to hor quiet 
homo: but Mrs. Sparhawk, who had lost her 
infant during her distressing illness ; and Lady 
Mary, who knew not what to make of Sir Wil- 
liam in his changed mood, — begged that she 
would stay. So Mary went daily to lighten hor 
grandmother's cares for a few hours, still making 
Pcpperell House her home. She was not sorry 
that she did so. A few weeks after Andrew's 
sudden death, with no healthful change to body 
or spirit, Sir William passed away. If there 
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wore such a thing as slow apoplexy, he might 
be said to have died of that; for his countenance 
grow rigid and purple after the death of his son, 
and it was apparent to all beholders that ho 
preserved its calmness by almost unprecedented 
effort. It cost Mary no little pain to remain at 
Poppcrcll House until after tho funeral ; but she 
considered it a duty owing to hor friends, and 
she did not shrink. The body was splendidly 
coffined, covered with a black-velvet j»all em- 
broidered with the Pcpperell escutcheon. It 
lay in state in the great hall for a week, and 
hundreds camo to visit it. It Mas Mary who 
covered every mirror with a white veil, super- 
intended tho sable hangings of tho house, and 
arranged tho plumes upon the canopy which (shel- 
tered tho body. When tho work was done, she 
paused to look about her. L'pon every panel 
was painted tho Pepperoll arms. On one side 
of tho mantle were painted those of the Spar- 
hawks ; on tho other, a vacant compartment 
had been left for those of tho Waldroiis, when 
Andrew Pepperoll should have tha right to 
quarter them with his own. Mary sighed. At 
this moment, Elizabeth Sparhawk came to find 
her. 

" Yon are wearying yourself,' dear Mary, with 
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all this parade," she said. " Come away with me : 
let as leave this useless pomp." 

- It was Sir William's wish," said Mary gently. 
" It is that of the townspeople. It cannot be 
useless to respect the wishes of the dead. It 
helps us, if not them ; but, as I arrayed these 
caudles at the head and foot of the bior, I could 
not but think of the Saviour lifted down from 
the cross, and laid, unhonored, beneath tho friend- 
ly stone." 

A. week after, all that was mortal of Sir Wil- 
liam was carried to the village church. The 
Pepporell and Sparhawk pews were hung with 
black, and a sermon was preached over his re- 
mains. According to the custom of the period, 
the females of the family remained at home. Sit- 
ting at Lady Pepperell's window, Mary watchod 
the crowd upon the beach. Tho long proces- 
sion had entered the church ; and hundreds who 
could not enter were grouped about the doors 
and windows, trying to coteh the preacher's 
words. Those to whom this seemed hopeless 
were already lighting huge 6res upon the sands, 
and cutting up the two oxen provided for the 
occasion. Soon the servitors of the family dis- 
tributed bread, spirits, and beer among tho peo- 
ple ; and preparations were made in the great 
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hall to entertain with suitablo mngnificenco — 
rich wines and richer viands — tho dignitaries 
of the land who honored tho occasion with 
their presence. Long before it was over, Mary 
Stevens's eyes were closed in sleep; and Mrs. 
Rattray gently lifted the tired girl away from 
the window, and laid her on Lady Pepperell's 
bed. Nothing need now detain her. Her father 
and grandmother camo early on the morrow to 
take her away; and, when Mary rested her 
head upon tho shoulder of tho latter, she said 
plaintively, " It is good to bo at homo once 
more." 

• ».»•• 

Many years had passed. The war was ovor. 
What remained of the Peppercll Family was 
headed by tho young Sir William, the child of 
Elizabeth Sparhawk, rcsidont in London. The 
vast estates of tho family — stretching, a* the 
first Sir William proudly boasted, from Kittcry 
Point to Saco — were already confiscated; but 
the service of plato (the guerdon of the "brave 
Yankee boy ") had been carefully preserved. 
The Colonial authorities considered their own 
honor involved in tho honor of Sir William Pep- 
porell; and, instead of melting down the splen- 
did gift of tho city of London, enclosed it in an 
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iron box, und sent it to Boston, to bo shipped 
for Liverpool in a vessel just ready to saiL 
What became of it afterwards is not known : 
some persons thinking that it went to the bot- 
tom in the Liverpool ship ; others, that it ignobly 
purchased the bread of the young heir. Be 
that as it may, so valuable did the Provincial 
authorities consider it, that Sheriff Moulton of 
York, attended by an armed escort, was ap- 
pointed to convey it to Boston. The tidings 
reached Kittery and Portsmouth a little in ad- 
vance of the procession, and crowds assembled 
on the public ways to see it pass. 

Against the broken sliib which covered the 
tomb of Sir William, under the now shattered 
and dismantled walls of the Peppered and Spar- 
hawk grounds, stood a clergyman and his wife. 
Those who came bore with us some years ago 
will ere, beneath the pallor of extreme ill health, 
the unmistakable sweetness which adorned the 
countenance of Man- Stevens. She led by the 
hand a little boy, whose brilliant eyes nod flow- 
ing curls attracted the notice of the neighboring 
loungers. His teeth were of a dazzling white- 
ness, aud the radiance of bis smile entranced 
every eye. As the sheriff rode by, he drew in 
his horse, and tossed the Utile fellow a sprig of 
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berried winter-green from his button-Lolo. The 
boy bounded forward to catch it, and a natural 
anxiety induced his mother to move a little 
nearer to the crowd. 

"Neighbor," said a Kittery fish -woman in 
heavy clogs and a short red petticoat, turning 
to our English officer who had been but lately 
released from his parole at the Fort, — " neigh- 
bor, what has become of the Arthur Blount, that, 
in his young days and yours, used to be buch a 
favorite at the big house?" 

" Ho is becomo a rich man, if that will con- 
tout you, mother," answored tho officer some- 
what shortly ; " but we of the 49th arc apt to 
think ho dixgraccd us. no resigned his com- 
mission at tho beginning of tho war." 

A faltering voice culled "Joseph!" and the 
boy moved away with his parents. It was tho 
first time and the last that Mary heard hor lover's 
namo spoken after tho death of Andrew Pep- 
peroll. 

Another score of years had gone by. At tho 
closo of a warm summer's afternoon, two per- 
sons might have been seen walking toward the 
Point. One was a young English midshipman ; 
and tho other, something tolls us, wo have met 
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before. Xevor did a human face beam with a 
diviner light. A beauty not of earth hovered 
around tlwec Hps of radiant sweetness ns he dis- 
coursed with his companion. Their steps had 
turned from tlio deserted parsonage toward the 
dilapidated tomb of Sir William Pepperell. Near 
them lay heaps of broken bricks that bad onco 
formed the garden wall; and three deserted 
mansion*, whose windows were broken in and 
whose underpinning had been torn awaj, stood 
the »ole monuments of his former prosperity. 

" It was during the war,'' said the clergyman 
sadly, as he followed the direction of the young 
man's eyos; " the loyalty of the family provoked 
the ire of the soldiers, and they destroyed every 
thing they could. That building to the east, 
which seems in the best preservation, dates from 
the period of your father's last visit. It was 
intended for young Andrew Pepperell ; but Sir 
William and Lady Hary nover entered it after 
his unhappy death. So tragic was his fate, and 
so deep the interest that it excited, that a sacred 
awe restrained the more ruthless hands when- 
ever they approached it. It was left a monu- 
ment of man's mistaken pride." 

" I thank you," said the boy, " for bringing 
roe hither. I shall love my father's memory bet- 
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ter, now that I have made a pilgrimage to this 
spot" 

"Then live more worthily in consequence," 
returned the clorgyman solemnly. " If there 
ever comes a period when the fascinations of 
wealth and rank tempt you to foeget the brother- 
hood of all, remember the moment when you 
stand at the grave of one who placed his salva- 
tion therein. The name that he fondly hoped 
to make immortal is hardly remembered hero 
in his nativo town. The young heir is dead, 
you toll me, leaving no successor; und, but a 
few weoks ago, tho charity of a distant con- 
nection alone saved two of his grandsons from 
dying in the alms-house. Never was thcro a 
more striking instanco of tho vanity of human 
wishes." 

" But tell me," said tho young man, a gene- 
rous admiration kindling in his eye, — " tell me, 
are there no times when you, too, feel tho need 
of this lesson? If not of wealth or rank, surely 
the dangers of a reputation and influence so sur- 
prising as yours must sometimes require such a 
chock." 

The young clergyman sadly shook his head. 
"My heavenly Futher has been kind," ho an- 
swered. " Tho state of my health precludes any 
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such possibility. If, at one moment, I should 
weakly attribute to my own effort* a success 
which flows only from his all-bountiful love, the 
next I might find my B elf convuUod by suffer- 
ings which would rebuke my vanity; since no 
human band can alleviate them, and which teach 
— nay, compel — me to await with humility that 
heavenly summons which can never be far off 
while they are so near." 
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HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN' HAPPY. 



TT was a warm spring afternoon, when two 
ladies, richly dressed, left a fashionable green- 
house in the neighborhood of Boston, their hands 
full of freshly-cut flowers, which glittered in tho 
sunlight, and scented the soft air as they passed 
along. As they nearod their home, they crossed, 
to shorten the way, a portion of a street do- 
voted to tho poor Irish. 

"O lady, lady!" pleaded a littlo voice, a 
littlo hand seizing tho rapidly flying skirts of 
her who came first, — " 0 lady, lady ! just give 
mo one flower." 

" Not I, indeed ! " replied the careless girl. " I 
am going to a great wedding to-night, and 
havo no roses to sporo for theso dirty littlo 
fingors." And, rescuing her silken flounce with 
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a somewhat determined air, tbo younger of tlic 
two passed on. 

As the older followed, she saw two children 
standing bareheaded beneath the hot sun, their 
feet hidden to the ankles in the dust of tho dry 
road. They might have been six and ton years 
of nge. The larger wore a sullen, Btupid look ; 
but tho great blue eyes of the little pleader were 
full of tears, which sho tried to wipe away with 
the corner of a dirty pinaforo. Tho child was 
by far too much disheartened to renew her en- 
treaties; but, as the elder eister came in sight, 
sho dropped a few bright buds into the half-raised 
apron. She remembered for whoso wedding she 
had intended tho beautiful adornment ; and she 
said, half aloud, "Emma will never miss thoso 
among tho thousands she will have." She was 
well repaid by the look of admiration that lighted 
up the sad, dull face. 

" Oh, mammy will be so glad ! " shouted the 
older girl ; and, seizing a flower, sho darted up 
the streot The warm flush of joy had already 
dried the tears of the younger; and, toddling 
after as fast as her littlo foot would carry her, she, 
too, disappeared, without one ostensible word of 
thanks. 

Annie Weston cast a look in tho direction 
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irhich her sister had taken, hesitated a moment, 
sad then followed the children. They had en- 
tered the low dwelling which served ihcm for a 
home. It stood by the dirty roadside, with 
hardly a tree in sight. A few blades of grass 
about the door were brown with the heat, and 
the sun streamed in through the nnhlinded win- 
dows and open door. As she drew near, sho 
caught tho eager accents of the older child. 

" 0 mammy ! " she oxcluimed, " we havo t.cm 
one at last, — one of those bright, beautiful 
ladies we used to see at Ballymoto. She was 
not afeard to bo kind to us, but dropped all 
these roses in little Bridget's apron. I hurried 
home, dear mammy; for I want tosco you smile; 
and you will smile at tin's, I know," sho added, 
as sho held up a white muss rosebud. Sho stood 
by the side of a coarsely-drc#sed woman, whose 
back was towards the listener at the door. The 
drooping attitude of her whole figure showed the 
deepest despondency; and Annie watched the 
play of a somewhat refined countenance in a 
little shaving-glass that hung opposite Her lip 
quivered; tho smile with which she sought to 
answer tho loving glance of her child vanished; 
" and, as littlo Bridget laid ou<i by one her trea- 
sures in her mother's lap, the latter bowed her 
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bead upon ber bands, and wept aloud. Annie 
saw that some tender chord bad been touched. 
Noiselessly as a lady woll knows how to tread, 
she entered the freshly-mopped room, and emp- 
tied her whole store of flowers upon the table ; 
tben, drawing 'the silent and disappointed chil- 
dren to the doorstop, she seated them there. 
" Be good now," sho said, " and play with these 
bright rose-leaves, Mother will soon feel better, 
and then she will give you some of the pretty 
flowers." The children smiled gladly ; and in a 
few moments the kind girl was out of sight 
She entered her chamber quietly, for the eun 
was near its sotting, and hastily began her 
toilet. 

" Annie ! " cried her mother from a neighbor- 
ing room, " you will certainly be late. Ellen bas 
been at home this long titno. The gardener has 
just come in: let him make up your flowors for 
Emma." 

" No, thank you, mamma: I do not intend to 
make them up." - 

" Annie I " cried Ellen at the opposito door, 
"just give me ono of your buds to finish my 
wreath: I have not quite enough." 

" I am sorry, dour Ellen ; but I havo not one to 
spare." And Annie shook out the long tresses 
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of her dark hair, and began to braid them rapidly 
as she spoke. 

" Nonsense, Ann I Emma will never miss one." 
And Ellen's eye ran rapidly round tho room in 
search of what sho wanted. Annio grew pale, but 
did not speak. After a moment's pause, the truth 
darted across her sister's mind. " As I live, I'll 
tell mamma I " Bhe uttered, and ran quickly out 
of tho room. 

" That is too provoking !" said her mother, as 
soon as Ellen's Btory was ended ; and turning to 
her husband, who was absorLcd in his evening 
papor, she added, " My dear, what shall wo do 
with Annie ? She grows more extra vagunt every 
day. She ordcrod five dollars' worth of flowers 
for Emma, from old Iloughton ; and, instead of 
sending them as she intended, she has thrown 
all, except the few sho gave to Ellen, into tho lap 
of a dirty little Irish child." 

" Where did she get her five Jollars, my dear? " 

" Saved them out of her allowance, Charles. 
Sho was to havo bad a now vititc; but she gave 
it up, and put tho money asido, that Emma might 
havo a bouquet precisely like one her lover saw 
abroad and very much admired." 

" I do not see what I can do, my dear. You 
do not want me to cut off hor allowance?" 
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" Xo ; not precisely : yet it might be a good 
plan, for a time." 

Mr. Weston smiled. " As long as the money 
must be spent for flowers," said he, " it matters 
littJo where the flowers go." 

At this moment, Annie hastily entored the 
room. Her cheeks were quite crimson with 
emotion, and bor voice trembled. "My dear 
father," said she hurriedly, " I am going to give 
you pain. I have broken a promise ; but I 
quite forgot I know it is no excuso; but I 
quite forgot." 

" Quite forgot what, Annie ? " 

" Forgot to save the white moss rosebuds that 
you g.wo me the money to buy, and desired me 
to wear." 

" Well," said hor father in a tono of vexation, 
"I cannot gay that I do see the use of giv- 
ing moss rosebuds to Irish children. Your own 
flowers you might give away ; but mine " 

" It was very wrong, dear father ; and, if you 

would only trust me I cannot oxplain ; but 

I have taken great pains with my hair, and 1 hope 
you will like it without the flower*. Forgive me 
this once." 

Mr. Weston pressed his lips to the thick braid* 
she bent down for his inspection, and answered, 
" This once, Annie." 
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Without a word from her disappointed mo- 
ther, who had anticipated more than one triumph 
for the beautiful bridesmaid, Annie sprang into 
the carriage beside her sister. 

" Annie," said the latter, " shall I tell Emma 
what you have dono?" 

" Xo," said Annie, hor eyes filling with tears : 
" it is done, and I had hotter bear the disappoint- 
ment alone." 

"It is provoking," said Ellen; •'because phlox 
and dandelions would have pleased them just as 
well." 

" I don't know that," returned Annie brightly ; 
and she was Bilcnt for the remainder of the drive. 

That evening, when somo young girls were 
praising the beauty of the bridal party, Ellen 
could not refrain from telling the story. " What 
was most foolish of all," *aid she, " pr.pa had 
given Annie a wreath of beautiful white- moss 
buds; and she must needs throw those away with 
tho rest." A gentleman, who had caught more of 
the truth from one glanco at Annie's tranquil face 
than Ellon from her knowledge of the circum- 
(tanccs, hero raised his eyes to the narrator's, 
and said with emphasis, " A wreath of buds for 
» roso-treo which bearoth seven times seven." 
Ellen had not read the " Brown Rosary," and did 

22 
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not understand this forced application of Miss 
Barrett'* beautiful lines ; but she felt that he was 
pleased with her sister, and blushed. 

The day after, Annio loaded a little basket 
with common garden-flowers, and sought the 
home of the Irish children. 

" Here she comes, mammy I" cried little Mary, 
looking up with waiting oyos. A single glance 
showed Annie five or six tall glasses, that seemed 
like relics of a happier timo, filled with the 
beautiful flowers she had given. The childron 
had not been allowed to destroy them; and littlo 
Bridget's eyes were even now fixed upon the 
mantel in untiring admiration. 

" Yes," Annie answered in roply to Mary's ap- 
pealing look,—" yes, I am come now to make you 
happy. I have brought all these flowers for you 
and Bridget; and see, here are large needles and 
coarse thread. Now you shall make necklaces." 

Mr*. O'Gara Btood wondering, whilo her visitor 
set the children to work ; and, when the sunshine 
of happy industry gleamed out of their eager 
eyes, Annio turned to the mother, and, with sym- 
pathiring tact, drew from her the incidents of 
her story. Her father had been head gardener 
to a famous earl, tho largest landholder in the 
county of Sligo. She had been accustomed ta 
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connect all beautiful flowers with tho happy 
time when she trotted beside him as he pur- 
veyed his hot-bods and conservatories. All the 
refining influences of rural life hud been around 
hor from her childhood. She was imaginative 
and loving. She deserted her father in hi* old 
ago, and married, against his wish, a worthless 
man, the natural son of a neighboring priest. 
For a few years, they lived happily. TIor father 
would not seo her after her marriage, but re- 
placed her near his heart by adopting her second 
child. Tho oldest died soon after. The hus- 
band, by degrees, became intemperate and nbnn- 
doned. To hido hor disgrace in a foreign laud 
was her only wish ; and, seizing little Mary one 
day as she came homo from school, she em- 
barked for America alone. Littlo Bridget was 
born on tho passage. Her husband followed 
her. She bore upon her person the ineffaceable 
marks of his anger, and was going to her grave 
from an internal disoaso, tho conse<|uenco of 
his brutal kicks, when she had endeavored to 
shield her children from their fathe r. It is n..t 
our intention to follow hor painful *tory. "\\"e 
began these pages with quite a different view. 
Suffice it, that, through the sufferings of years, 
•he never spoke of her husband in harsher terms 
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than " poor misguided man." She humbly ac- 
cepted his unkindness as the discipline through 
which God sought to convince her of her in- 
gratitude to her earthly father. 

At present, however, a different thought pre- 
sented itself. " What has sustained me," she 
said to Annie, " through all my trials, has been 
the memory of my happy childhood. I hare 
dreamed of tho sloping lawns, the shady trees, 
and bright flowers my father tended. I have 
been ablo to get my doily bread ; but Mary has 
suffered from the change. She was beautiful as 
a little chihl, and the pet of the earl's daughters. 
I have hardly seen her smilo since we left home. 
She is sad and moping. She will soon lose me. 
Oh I tell mc, my dear lady, how I can make her 
happy for the short time I shall remain." 

"Do you give her plenty to do?" asked 
Annie. 

" Yes : but, in this neighborhood, there is little 
amusing; and though she runs my errands, wipes 
dUhes, and such like, she has idle hours, when I 
have no time to teach her. Yesterday she sat 
looking dreamily at the flowers with a half-smile; 
and see how bright her face is now 1 " 

Yes, flowers of her own, — flowers she could 
destroy, tear up into necklaces, 0<> j 3 ot "> tne 
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wide cracks of the floor, — these were truly a 
pleasure. Annie did not disturb the children, 
but went home to think how sho could help them. 
" It is very true," she thought to horsolf, " that 
those children, to be good, must be taught to be 
happy. That may not bo quite evangelical : but 
I am sure it is right. To give to one human 
being a happy childhood is as if one were to 
give him a good education. The fruit of neither 
can be taken away. If it ripen in time, it may 
bo gathered in eternity. There arc many mo- 
thers less capable of doing this than Mrs. O'Garn. 
What can I do for their hundreds of children'/ 
If people neglect their obvious duties, they who 
see that they do so must either discharge them, 
or teach the neglectful to discharge them." 

All that afternoon, Annie kept her room. 
Her mother and sister wondered that she could 
be so stupid. At last, she came down to tea. 
" Father," said she, 41 are yon gning to plant the 
lower half of tho garden this year?" 

" Xo, my dear." 

"Are you willing that / should?" 
"You?" 

" Yes, papa; not all myself, but with the help 
of some children." 
"What! tho little wretches you gavo your 
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flower* to? Yes ; but, if I miss a single bud or 
cherry, I will turn you all out" Mr. Weston 
spoko with energy; for his garden often Buffered, 
and he felt as if this were only inviting the rob- 
bers in. " If that is the case," thought Annie, " I 
must turn depredators into laborers. 11 And, 
after tea, she tied on her bonnet, and went down 
to Mrs. O'Gara's. " Mary," said she, " do you ever 
want something to do?" 

" Oli, yes I I want some flowers to Btring to- 
night," 

" Do you know any other children that do?" 

" Oh, yes 1 a great many." 

" Well, go out into the street, and bring in 
all you can fiud." Mary ran off. Annie drew 
a chair to the door ; for she did not wish to bring 
the dirty little feet across Mrs. O'Gara's clean 
floor. Eight children returned with Mary. 

"How many of you like flowers?" asked Annie. 
Even littlo Bridgot held up her band. 

" IIow many of you would like a garden ? " 
All hands wore up. 

"How many of you would work for it?" 
Some hung their heads. 

"It would be hard work at firgt," pursued 
Annie ; " for it would be necessary ^ you to go 
to school and help your parents ^ oXi do now. 
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I should want you to get up at daylight, and work 
with mo till breakfast-time. Sometimes, perhaps, 
you must work after tea. But, if you wero good, 
I should pay you at Cist, so that you might buy 
smuo tools. When (lowers and vegetables began 
to grow, we could sell them." 

"And have tho money for ourselves?" said ' 
one bright-looking boy of twelve. 

" Yes." 

"But who would buy them?" asked a timid 
girL 

" I would," said Annie, " if you could not find 
a better market; but you might sell to the 
viltago." 

All hands now went up but Mary O'Gara's. 
" It would be quite dUlioncst," (.ho thought, " to 
sell to Miss Annie." 

" Not if I want to buy," said Annie, smiling: 
and it was agreed that these ten children should 
come to tho g.irdcn-gato at five tho next morn- 
ing. Before she slept, Annio had a long confer- 
ence with the gardener as to tho best way of 
proceeding, and ordered from a neighboring shop 
lialf a dozen baskets to curry weeds in. 

Sho was awake in good season : the first flush 
had not colored tho east when she went down 
stairs. Not a child was missing. Tbo gardener 
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had marked out a large square lot Annie divid- 
ed her band into groups. The stoutest pulled 
the heavy weeds. The girls carried them off in 
baskets to the sty. The little ones, like Bridget, 
gathered tho many stones iuto piles. They 
worked happily for two hours and a halt Annie 
was surprised to see how much they did. Before 
they went to breakfast, she told them, that, if her 
father lost his fruit this year, they must lose 
their garden. " Now," said she, " you can be 
honest yourselves, and plead with the other boys 
to be so. But no promises ; for they may be hard 
to keep." The children went away, feeling that 
they were trusted. Annie looked at her dis- 
colored skirts as she went into the house. 
" This is likely to be troublesome work," she 
thought; and she spent the rest of that day in 
making up a neat, stoat dress, that would not 
drink in tho dew. The first season, she did not 
have a very handsome garden. The walks were 
crooked, tho beds were ill shaped ; and she was 
wise enough to raise only liardy and showy 
flowers,— showy, tluit the little ones might not 
be disappointed. Still Mary O'Gara lost her 
sullen look, the bright boy earned enough to buy 
himself a " Euclid," and all tho children were 
more decently clad than at first. Annie taught 
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tlicm habits of industry, order, and thrift. She 
showed them how to put up their flowers in sala- 
ble bunches, and many were the occasion* of far 
more valuable lessons. When they first began to 
weed, they camo unawares upon a little stream 
that the tall pigweed had for a long time con- 
cealed and Annie had almost forgotten. Along 
its course sprang up the glossy leaves of the 
yellow cowslip. 

" I moan to have those 1 " shouted one of the 
boys. " I can soil thote for greens in the mar- 
kot." 

"There are not enough to divide," said Annie ; 
" and they do not all belong to you." The boy 
hung his head. 

A little girl stepped forward in answer to 
Annio's appealing look. " iliss Annie," Mid she, 
" let us all give up to little Bridget. Ilcr mo- 
ther is sick, and she needs money more limn we 
do." 

" I wonder," thought Annie, as she parted from 
this child, — " I wonder what religion is. I do 
not believe I know." No, Annio did not know. 
Sho was ambitious to bo useful, and her character 
was finely strung; but religion sho did uS* yet 
nnderatand. Her f.ithor was u xtrong man, of 
strict integrity and great gentleness. Both her 
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parents wore Episcopalians, of somewhat worldly 
views. Now Annie began to study the Bible for 
herself ; and, in the midst of her many difficulties, 
she saw her way clearly. 

This winter, Annie taught tho girls to sew and 
knit; and the boys were taught to whittle skew- 
ers for the butcher, and flower-frames for the 
gardener. What they earned was used to buy 
and cut strong clothing for those who needed it. 
Their gains were thrown into a common trea- 
sury. 

The second summer found Annie far moro 
busy tlian tho first. Sho cultivated twice as 
much ground, had twice as many pupils, and a 
dozen times as much trouble. She was helped, 
however, in many ways ; for her efforts had pre- 
vented many a garden from being robbed : and 
even her father now began to realize that her 
white moss buds had not beon entirely thrown 
away. Annie was so anxious to create all the 
happiness sho could, that she sometimos ran im- 
prudent risks. Occasionally a vulgar girl, or 
rude, dishonest boy, gave her a great deal of 
trouble. But Annie was resolute before she be- 
came religious, and afterward that resolution 
was founded on a rock. Nothing turned her 
aside, nothing ruffled her sweetness. She had 
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but little money; of that her father was not 
profuse: but sho had time and patience and 
health. She gave thorn all to purchase a happy 
childhood for the little ones whom her Master 
also lovod. The moral worth of her gift few 
practical persons will dispute. We have no time 
to dwell upon the subsequent details of her ex- 
periment. Tho boy who bought •'' Euclid," with 
her encouragement fitted himself for college, 
and is carrying himself through. Two boys 
became fir*t-rato gardeners. In tiino, she added 
to her garden a good poultry yard; and some of 
hor pupils afterwards devoted themselves to this 
charge. Mary O'Gara became a happy, wcll-jmid 
vest-maker; and, when her mother died, Mrs. 
Weston found an excellent nurse for her young- 
est child in bright little Bridget Annie was not 
without admirers for years ; but her friend* are 
now convinced that she has found her truest 
sphere of usefulness in traiuing that — 

"Bot«-tre« whi«h bcoreth »«ren time* tvrtn, '~ 

and sho labors on without any desire of change. 
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TVTOT far from my home, bat in a close and 
' winding street, half covered with creepers, 
and aet oat with old-fashioned beds of "Job's 
tears," was the dwelling of a child, a little 
older, but far more beautiful, than myself. It 
might have been a happy home; for a rich 
nature waited to be developed id the heart of the 
little one: but, alas I the mother slaved herself, 
as shallow natures will, to procure fine garments 
for her tiny frame; and tho father sometimes 
abused her in his maudlin fits of intemperance, 
or misled her by a libertine example. I have 
stolen round the corner often, at sunset of a sab- 
bath eve, to watch that fair face bending over a 
Bible on the window-sill. How fitting a frame 
for the graceful figure, crowned with its heavy 
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mass of curls too red for perfect beauty, was 
tho mass of crimson cloud that seemed to kindle 
it with a living fire I Of a sudden, tho oxicrior 
of tho little hut improved. Tho father, who 
was a wood-sawyer, went more regularly to his 
daily business; tho mother took more pride in 
household tidiness; and tho daughter, often 
missed now by my seeking oyo at the late 
sabbath eve, went regularly every day to a dis- 
tant dwelling to receive music-lessons from a 
gentlomnn, who, attracted by her raro loveliness, 
had found her home, and made her ono of his 
sabbath-school pupils. It was his iniluenco that 
had introduced tho refinements of life into this 
little dwelling, and brightoned the whole family 
aspect I heard his name. It was one high in 
church and state, and well known for public be- 
neficence. His was a nature that sought appro- 
bation; and it seemed ungrateful to quarrel with 
it while it wrought only for a legitimate result. 
But there arc instincts in a woman's nature, es- i 
pecially when that has boen disciplined by trial 
and brought into rigid subjection to principle, 
which she may trust as implicitly as she would 
the word of God. I met him once, leading his 
pupil by tho hand; and lifted to his a clear, 
childish gaze, which somothing within him told 
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him to avoid ; and, from that hour, wo under- 
stood each other well. I knew, that, spite of 
standing, and market-place renown, and wealth 
in plenty, the man was a hypocrite, pondering all 
the while some evil purpose. He also saw, that, 
young as I was, I was a atom moralist, and might 
transfix him some day by some omnipotent and 
penetrating truth. 

Time wore on. The girl shot into promis- 
ing womanhood; retaining a raro simplicity, 
which the costly gifts of her new teacher 
did not alienate. She was still dependent on 
herself; and a young lawyer and his wife, 
won by the grace of her character and charmed 
by the brilliant tones of her voice, gave her, 
at times, a home in their family as a seam- 
stress. It was a beautiful sight, to one who 
knew not the bitter truth, to watch the unfolding 
of her womanhood in her face, it was so rich, so 
radiant, in its promise. 

I felt it to be ono of my greatest pleasures 
during several months ; but I was roused from 
my revery one morning by the weeping wife 
of tho young lawyer, who had passed the night 
at the bedside of her protfgfe, and had re- 
ceived from tho unconscious but raving mo- 
ther an infant girL Whose name, think you, 
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rung in fearful shrieks of agony upon the other- 
wise silent air of that bad night? None other 
than that of hor sabbath-scl 100I t eachc r. JIo was 
uo longer young : no momentary enthusiasm had 
overcome his dcep-luid scruples. He was tho- 
roughly bred. He liad not been enticed to sin 
by its fair seeming, without a full understanding 
that it was the apple of Sodom he held to his 
lips. Ho had not the excuse so often offered, of 
opposing relatives, of conflicting claims of duty, 
to provont his making hor openly his wife. He 
was wealthy and alone, save that a widowed 
mother was sustained by his bounty. Only his 
sinful pride of birth camo between him and tho 
loving, gcntlo wife ho might have called his own. 
Prom the first, ho had deceived her; nourishing 
his fell purpose in his heart, feeding it with re- 
very from day to day, and moulding tho pliant, 
unsuspicious nature of tho child, like wax, to his 
wishes. 

During thoso painful hours which my young 
friend had passed at Mary's bedside, her mis- 
taken husband had followed tho wretched se- 
ducer to tho shelter of an obscure packet-ship, 
in which he had sought a refuge from tho public 
eye ; and employed at onco entreaties and threats 
to induco him to become her husband, and to givo 
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her tbo shelter which she had every right to 
claim of his name and family. In his bitter 
indignation, ho told him of tho words of Christ; 
predicting an intenser retribution to him, who, 
not satisfied with the commission of evil, should 
teach others also to sin. IIo assailed him with 
every argument, and finally pleaded with him as 
a father for his child ; but it was all in vain. 
The wretched man cowered before him. " Take 
all that I have," he cried ; " take it, and wel- 
come : but leave mo my old, untarnished namo." 

The fool and blind 1 As if the legal amends 
could tarnish a family escutcheon liko the " bend 
sinister" with which his own sin had already 
crossed the shield 1 Who could help quoting to 
him the words of Channing, torso and vigorous 
as an ancient provorb : " Tho wis© man seek- 
eth to shine in himself ; the fool, to outshine 
others"? Of "shining in himself" he had no 
notion. Ho only knew that he was good as he 
caught the echo of the world's approbation. 
My friend accepted a generous settlement for 
the poor girl, and left the already- departing 
vessel only with the pilot 

His wife remembered how tenderly, if dis- 
tantly, I had watched poor Mary's character; 
and, with the early morning, thoy came to me 
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for sympathy. For a moment, tho hot tears pre- 
vailed ; for a moment, in my young haste, I re- 
proachod Jehovah, that ho had permitted such 
a blight to fall upon so fresh and fine a nature. 
I knew not then, as I know now, that the end 
of life is spiritual progress ; that for many na- 
tures tills seems impossible, except as a conse- 
quence of flagrant sin, which, opening the mental 
vision, shocks tho whole being into a suscoptili- 
lity to God's inilucnco. Jly bitter grief onco 
over, I angered my misguided friend not a littlo 
by rejoicing oponly in tho failure of his mission 
to the packet. 

"What!" ho exclaimed; "is it not his duty 
to marry her? Can it be possible that you do 
not despise him still mora for bis unmanly rejoc- , 
tion of her ? " 

" It may be true," I answered, " that ho owes : 
ber all this, and more; but, in pressing this con- 
sideration so far, it seems to mo that you argue > 
with tho narrow wisdom of this world. Lot tho 
coal from tho altar of Jehovah once kindle vour 
heart, and you will not see in this marriage her 
highest good, nave we not read, that a happy 
uuion is possible only among the eons and daugh- 
tors of tho Almighty ; that it is an irrc-sistiUo 
l»w, a divine ordinance, that tho soul shall «usi- 
is 
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milate in value to whatever it loves ; that it 
grows in its likeness, whether it be for better 
or for worse? And would you set before her 
such an example as his? Would you defile her 
spirit by a closer contact with his? Would you 
give him fresh opportunity to reveal to her his 
moral hidoousncss ? No, my friend : let us thank 
God, that cannot be. I am not.anxious to save 
poor Mary's reputation in the eyes of the world ; 
rather, her soul in the sight of Ood. Let us 
help her to our utmost to repent of her sin. It 
it is true that I pity her; that I think her almost 
an angel of light, when I remember him : bat 
something within mo says that she has sinned; 
that she had no right to substitute his voice for 
that of conscience ; that, if she had been willing 
to open her eyes on the light she had, she might 
have saved herself, even at the last hour. Let 
her, then, bear tho consequences of her Bin, the 
loss of reputation, the altered faces of her friend*, 
the various social trials that must come. God 
will see that they aro not too heavy. Let us 
see that she want not proper sustaining mflu- 
ences. There is a great nature in her. Perhaps 
it is only through her sin that it could bo deve- 
loped, and taught to strive for heaven. Lot her 
go away to somo far couutry town,— to a spot 
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where temptation will not be too strong. Let 
her attempt no concealment : let her bear her 
maiden name as openly as her infant in her 
arms. There may yot bo a soronc lifo in storo 
for her." 

" And you would tell her this, — you," ho 
asked, " with that faco of stone, and heart of 
ice?" 

" A face of 6tono," I answered, " only becau«o 
I foar to feel for her more than for virtue. A 
heart calm, and yet tender; because I would bo 
not only a loving nurse, but a *torn tetcher. 
Would you marry your own sister to him? Nay, 
why do you start? Is not she also your siatcr, 
— this poor, misguided ono? Let us not tell her 
those things arrogantly: let us confess ourselves 
isinnor<<, uud assure her that we consider ilic first 
fruit of repentance a willingness to bear the full 
consoquenco of our sin, if that be the will of 
God. Lot us require tho same of her. I know 
her well. She will not disappoint u?." 

Somewhat reconciled, atnl yet half angry with 
me, ho went away. My counsel prevailed; not, 
perhaps, because he bad much confidence in it, 
but because no other way opened. The poor 
girl had no other friends, and I insisted that no 
more should be said about her marriage. She 
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was loDg in recovering from her fearful sick- 
neas ; but, whon she did, it was evident that a 
passionate affection for her botmyor still lingered 
in her heart. She still believed that ho would 
come back and marry lior of his own accord; 
and, when she learned the name of the foroign 
city in which ho had taken refuge, she gave it 
to her child. The most jwinful part of our duty 
was to uproot this attachment, and substitute for 
it an earnest love of God. Not that wo had 
power to do this. God, in his own mercy, 
worked within her, and blessed our means. 
When she felt that she must prepare herself 
to teach her child the way of truth, she remem- 
bered, and shuddered to rcmembor, that her lit- 
tle Seville must not tread in his father's footsteps. 

When tho time came for her to go, I very 
much wished that she should have strength to 
reject the income provided for her, and trust 
to tho honest labor of her hands for her support. 
But my two friends would not hear of this. 
" Mingle some mercy with your justice," they 
said. " Sho is too weak to labor. His money 
ought to support his child. If wo allow her to 
feel herself poor, she will be ruiued." 

I know the power of th:»t argument, and w»* 
unwilling to take tho responsibility: so we sett 
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her, well provided, to be the inmate of a hard- 
working family in a distant country village. 
Those to whom she went know what she was, 
aud how she had become so, and were admo- 
nished to respect her present firm intentions; 
but, as from time to time she saw her city 
friends, they grew somewhat injudicious in the 
counsel that they gave. They thought she 
drooped. How could sho do otherwise while 
the necessary change was going on ? Thoy felt 
that she had been vory much wronged, and it 
was far harder for them than for mo to remem- 
ber her oven sin. They tried to raise her self- 
respect. They saw her faithful to her maternal 
duties; and thoy bade her toko heart, for she 
waa quite as good as thoso about her. These 
things, repeated in her simpleness to those near- 
est, angered the virtuous but narrow-minded vil- 
lugo girls, and prejudiced them for a long time 
against her. God's work wcut on, however. 
Mayhap her loneliness helped it. 

After a time, an epidemic fever raged in the 
village. All but tho nearest kindred shnu.k 
from the infected; and, when these were ex- 
bausted, Mary took their place. From tho bed- 
fide of the rich to the bedsido of tho poor sho 
went like a ministering spirit. She was not 
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always recoivcd with kindness ; but elie heeded 
no Lard words, for (Ley were only words of 
truth. "I can surely bear what I truly deserve," 
she whispered to herself, and went about stilL 
With a cordial in hor hand, with an uuaccuatomed 
meokness in tho bend of her beautiful head, 
seeking and recoiving no compensation for her 
laborious services, she went The whole village 
came to look upon her as a saint. They could 
hardly believe it was she who had savod them ; 
and the usual re-action took place. They petted 
her child, and it seemed as if they could not do 
enough to atono for their former neglect To 
her credit be it spoken, she did not presume 
upon her popularity. Fler reserved manner, re- 
turning witli the health of her patients, reminded 
them significantly of the past 

To my great delight, she bad at last relin- 
quished the stipend she had received from her 
betrayer. Her strength had returned ; and she 
refused at once to receive any longer the let- 
ters which had kept the painful hope alive that 
he would change, and she might be permitted 
to love him ; and the money which had supplied 
her daily bread. I heard of her from time ti» 
time aa useful, but hardly happy; sorone, but 
not yet grateful. 
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Iii the mean time, tho current of my life had 
changed. Amid moro trying scenes, amid the 
pressure of its heavy responsibilities u|>on my- 
self, and the new cases of suffering which every 
year brought with it, I had almost forgotten my 
early interest in her. It chanced a few months 
since, that, in the course of a summer's wander- 
ings in search of health, I was detained over a 
sabbath in a distant country town. My heart 
was full of an absent child; and the name of the 
place, as we drove up beforo the public-house, 
awakened no remembrance, — only a rcgrot that 
wo were still so far from homo. The next morn- 
ing, while worhipping in tho tiny Unitarian 
church, from amid the chorus of rough voices 
and rougher instruments which constituted the 
village choir, I caught the notes of a voico, rich, 
mellow, powerful, and in perfect tunc, operating 
upon tho discordant materials around it like a 
sweet temper on an irritated household, gradu- 
ally uniting them all in perfect concord with 
itself. Indecorous I fear it was ; but I turned 
about, in tho middlo of the hymn, and found it 
proceeded from one whose matured but serene 
and expressive countcnanco would hardly have 
reminded me of Mary but for the miniature of 
her anciont self, presented in the chubby face 
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and flame-like curls of the young Seville at Iter 
side. "Can it be she?" I murmured almost 
audibly ; for I could not imagine a more exqui- 
site expression of sweetness than lingered at 
that moment round her still beautiful mouth. 
A traco of anxious thought about the brow was 
the only relic which her hours of sin and shamo 
seemed to have left. It was not really so; for 
the whole development of her spiritual nature 
had, in truth, proceeded from the great need of 
self-scrutiny which they involved. I sought her 
out. To roy surprise, I found her married. I 
give you her simple history in her own words : — 
" After the sickness, learning for the first timo 
to dopend upon myself, I found lifo hard and 
cold. Next to God, I leaned most upon you. 
Occasionally your words came to mo like pro- 
phecies. Air. and Mrs. » (naming the young 

lawyer and his wife) "spoko far more gently: 
but your words wore true ; they did not flatter 
roe. I felt that you loved me too truly to do 
that I knew I could rely upon your telling mc 
the worst In your last lettor, you had said, 
that, when I began ' unreservedly to Berve God/ 
I should know it; for a sweet peace would infal- 
libly follow, which never could be mino while 
I bad any longings or repining, that were not 
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wholly righteous. I wrote off these words, and 
laid them in my Bible. For months I struggled 
on, but profitably ; and I came to realize the 
peace of which you spoke. One of my patient* 
was longer recovering than tho rest ITe was a 
man of an irritable and imperious temper, and 
had also a mother sick in body and in mind. 
They were both very poor. I knew his good 
traits very well. I respected him ; for, under 
great disadvantages, ho had kept himself pnro. 
Several times already he had offered himself to 
me, and I had rejected him ; for I almost loathed 
the thought of marriage, and had no special 
love for him. Watching ovor him in sickness, 
tenderer feelings wore born. He offered himself 
again. I knew that I should have to work very 
hard as his wife ; tliat I should, perhaps, be still 
Jobs- respected in the town : but I knew, that, if I 
did not marry him, ho must lead a lonely lifo. 
I knew that I had it in my powor to make him 
as happy as ho could become. I remembered 
that you told mo to be sure and expiate the sin 
of my youth by a disinterested lifo, which should 
make God and man farget it I knew, too, that 
you had said, I must necessarily look only to a 
private sphero of action ; that I must be sure to 
work nobty in that I felt that God now opened 
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this sphere to me. If I could but make a now 
miserable family happy by constant self-sacrifice, 
I might, perhaps, atone for having driven my 
father to a drunkard's grave, and clouded the last 
years of my mother with sliamo. What right 
had I to sigh for a better fnte ? I married biro. 
I work harder, but am not thanked : I am con- 
stantly tried by his mother's bitter temper; but 
I havo great influence ovor them both. Things 
aro now in a better stato. They live more like 
civilized beings. They havo consented to hold 
family worship ; and, for me, the peace within 
increases. Have I not done right?" 

She asked the question anxiously. Whatever 
romantic hope I might have had that sho would 
continue single, I saw that this practical self- 
sacrifice was a far better thing. I kissed her 
cheek, and re-assured her. I left hor, thanking 
God that ho had so blessed her efforts at self- 
discipline ; and I now relate her story to those 
who may be pondering similar cases, to point 
out the following truths: — 

That the end of life, and of marriage as the 
most perfect life, is spiritual progress. 

That this purpose of God should be kept 
uppermost in all the discipline we provide for 
our follows. 
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That the world's redrcus is always summary, 
but not always Godliko or effectual. 

That it is not healthy for a pinner to dwell 
upon her wrong* ; but to remember, rather, in 
how far sho has wronged herself. 

That, to ono just entering the way of life, the 
voice of the world mnst never for a moment 
take the place of that inward consciousness 
which can alone sustain ono in the right. 

That Love and Truth are ono; but this Truth 
is Dot of man's deciding. Only under God, and 
with frequent prayer, is the spirit made capable 
of judging another. 

That the most untoward circumstances, even 
what tho world calls " ruin of character," if pro- 
perly encountered, may tend to increase faith 
and humility; may lead to a more intimate walk 
with God. 
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"TTE is going to take a country parish, is 
ho ? " exclaimed an aged undo of a 
favorite nephew. " Well, thousands havo been 
spent upon his education, and thousands moro 
upon his travels siuco ; and if, after all that 
Europe and America have done for him, he will 
settle down in that contemptible country vil- 
lage, with two hundred dollars for a salary, why, 
lot him. Ho may starve, for all the help I'll 
give hiia." 

Not quite so outrageous were his clerical 
brethren ; but they still turned a somewhat cold 
shoulder on one who rated himself so low : and 
when, after preaching for six months without aid, 
and writing two sermons every week, he ventured 
to ask for assistance, one had already arranged 
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his exchanges for three months to come ; another 
thought it too far from homo ; and a third, a man 
j of fervor too, insisted that it was too early in 
the season for a country exchango. 

Poor James Haviland ! Exchanges there were, 
doubtless, that he might have had ; but his flock 
were in just that condition, that they demanded 
the best religious influences of tho day, and he 
dared not run the risk. From tho most intelli- 
gent and gifted of his brethren, ho had hoped 
for tho widest sympathy ; but how was ho dis- 
appointed! It was in tho eye of tho oppressed 
and careworn pastor of a parish liko his own 
that ho detected the first sign of emotion. 

" My brother," said the aged man, " I could 
wish that talents and earnestness like yours 
were moro favorably placed. My own labors 
have been humbly pursued for thirty years, 
under tho constant pressure of ill health. 1 
havo added but twenty to my church in that 
period, aud a singlo leaf contains my whole 
register of baptisms. When I first took this 
post, I was confident of tho symjKithy of my 
brethren; but my exchanges have been con- 
fined to one or two ministers, tho least desi- ' - f 
rablo preachers in tho county, whoso parishes 
touched mine. I havo barely held my own; and 
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I, rinec tho day of my settlement, nceti a 
"ingle young man, willing and able to bear my 
responsibility better, I should have resigned 
my pulpit. In the mean time, my people have 
*lcpt under my preaching, while I have prayed 
over them." 

The old man's voice quivered with emotion ; 
and I could not forbear pressing his hand to my 
lips, as I took tho young proachor's arm and 
walked away. James Ilaviland was my school- 
mate He was younger than I at the beginning: 
but many years of care and sickness had done 
their work on me before lie came forward into 
life ; and, when he assumed tho charge of a 
little country parish, I was the only friend who 
manifested much interest in the undertaking. 
As I saw him scarcely ablo to sustain himself 
under it, an almost maternal solicitude thrilled 
through me ; and I watched with painful anxiety 
the deepenitig color which succeeded his conver- 
sation with the old pastor. 

"James," said I at length, "I should like to 
know from whence arises this indifference to 
the fate of country parishes. It seems to me. 
after all, that thero is no position in the world 
to worthy of tho disciple of Christ as that of 
the country pastor. The city i* re-enforced frvm 
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the cuuntry, year after year ; and t!ic character 
,.f the young men who leave it is chiefly of bis 
forming. No man here, is so insulated by his 
prosperity, that his heart does not thrill to your 
appeal ; no woman here is so absorbed by pas- 
sion, that you dare not sjwak to her of death 
and tho salvation of her soul. Beside this, you 
nro the natural guardian of tho town-schools. 
The children look to you to confirm every pri- 
vilege they claim. Tho teacher is sure of vour 
sympathy, when that of the committee foils her. 
The taste of the rising gcueration is determined, 
in a great measure, by tho books which you se- 
lect for the parish library, and tho lecturers 
whom you introduce to their lyceum. Hero, 
where there are few newspapers and fewer 
books ; where women are absorbed in their 
domostic cares, and men in the state of the 
weather, — you are, in fact, the only channel 
through which tho world's current of moral or 
intellectual life sets in towards your people. 
Tho whole of Europe might be convuUcd with 
strife, desolated by famine, or wonder-struuk nt 
some great advance in science or art ; and who 
beside yourself, and ono or two not natives of 
the place, would be disturbed thereby?" 
"I would rather not dwell on the why, dear 
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Margaret," ho replied ; " but I <lo *uppo»c that 
very few denizens of a city know tho valuo of a 
living voice to a place like this. It was not 
intentionally, I am sure, that the brethren with- 
drew from intercourse with the noblo old roan 
we have just left Tboy did not realizo how 
fully capable hi* people were of relishing the 
best preaching, how close would be their criti- 
cisms, and how vivid thoir interest when spoken 
to with power. They did not consider their 
influence with the young men of his society; 
for, in cities, they are almost an unattainable 
class. Still farther, Margie: they forget how 
little harm it does a wealthy congregation in the 
city to listen to dull preaching half a dozen 
times a year. Tlicy hear the foolish comment* 
of their young, and the uncharitable objections of 
their old, parishioners ; and they do not realise 
that tho able sermons they might have preached 
to a country audienco would have lived in tho 
memory of tender women and active men for 
years. To tho country parish, the strong preach- 
er comes like a prophet : to the city congrega- 
tion, his is but one among a thousand influences ; 
the dimmest, oftentimes, of a dozen dim voices. 
There are no critics like those of a remote 
country parish. It was but yesterday that an 
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old man said to me, shaking his head, ' You are 
not equal, young man ; you arc not equal. Sumo- 
times the spirit of the Lord is upon you, and I 
glow while I listen. Again, you feebly drag 
yourself through tho service ; and I Live trou- 
ble to keep awako, after hard work afield.' 
On that gray rock," continued James, raising 
his hand, — "on that gray rock, fringed with 
birches and red with mosses and sunlight,. 
Georgo Whiteficld often preached. It is within 
a few rods of our old church ; aod many of 
those who now sit under its roof on tho sabbath 
can give you powerful abstracts of his discourses, 
which tradition has handed down to them, con- 
taining, as they reverently believe, tho 'meat 
and meaning' of gospel warning. Mine bo an 
immortality like that," he addod, his eyes kin- ; 
dling, " to live in tho hearts of men, saving and 
purifying them I It is the destiny of a Christ 
alone." 

" No, Margaret," he resumed, after a pause of 
some feeling, " I would the brethren knew the 
truth 1 but it is not a voice from a country parish 
that can convince them of it Let me tell you, 
rather, why it is that I sco the mattor different- 
ly, and will uso to tho lost my failing strength. J 
VThon I was a littlo boy, a visitor at my father's 
2* 

i 
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the mu«ic,' said he, 'I could hoar nothing but 

of my *z"'^™£Z™2 

breathed out a nasal Amen, eclioea a* 
to the falling of some .core of seats, wh ch the 
2* old-fa.hio.ed of the congregate sUll P e, 
"Ld in holding up, in .pit. of the absence of ho 
Z» that originally induced if, namely very 
Trended pew*. I had not at first observed he 
con Tiuued!'tho presence of nursing irtnU » 
b ongrcg«tion; but.aftor I began my so^n 
I was frociucntly obliged to pause -—I hope I 
did it with becoming paUenco - until theK more 

Tre ing appeal* were ended. At the hour of 
communion' Wf a dozen of the voluntary cho-r 
Lched «P to the table, and su.ouude me 
™th so many apparent instruments of defence, 
t^t, for an instant, I was fairly perplexed, and 
Stated an escape. I really wonder that • 
cuHivated man like my brothers aw c n >»» 
tent himself in so barbarous a place.' Iho ^ 
Lt ran round the Uble, Margaret, so grated - 
^thatl pleaded ^ 
got away. In the foUow.ng summer, a jo«n. . 
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which I took with your dear mother, a few 
months before her death, introduced me to the 
congregation so humorously described. I had 
my own shnro of infirmity j and I found it very 
hard to listen to tho service, interrupted as it 
was by the falling of hob-nailed shoes upon the 
uncovered floor of the aialc, the crying of infants, 
tho nestling of a dozen dogs round tho com- 
munion-rail, and the shuddering cough of as 
many horses without After the morning *cr- 
vice was ended, I walked with your mother on 
the green turf of the neighboring cemetery. ' She 
sat down uudor a clump of pines, and I nestled 
at her feet. 1 Aunt Mary/ I said hastily, ' don't 
you think it is wrong to bring babies to church7' 
'"You were very restless all through the ser- 
vice, James,' she replied, smiling; 'and I am 
not sure that your unchristian state of mind 
did not grieve the pastor far moro than the 
chorus of the infants. I am too old to sharo 
your impatient feelings ; and, dearly as I love 
the quiet of a city church, I saw a great deal of 
beauty in tho condition of tiling* which annoyed 
you so much. The persons who come to this | 
•ervice employ no servants ; and, if the babies 
*ero kept at home, at least a dozen adult? mnst 
1 •■••main with them. Many a mother has walked I 
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more than a mile this morning with her baby in 
her arm*. Knowing this, I feel great pleasure 
in the gentleness of their pastor. Have you 
not observed with what loving patience he waits 
for the quiet of the little nestlers, and how care- 
fully he banishes from his face any expression 
of impatience which might grieve the already 
harassed mothers?' 

"•But the dogs, Aunt Mary 7' 

" ' To be sure, they might bo kept away, but 
at somo cost, while the warm weather requires 
open doors.' 

" ' Why don't they carpet their floors, then ? ' 

" ' Because they can hardly raise money enough 
to pay their minister. Your father, James, pays 
fifty dollars every year towards Dr. Arnold's sup- 
port ; but these men part with a far larger per- 
centage on their income.' 

« ' But the choir, Aunt Mary ; why don't they 
mako that better? Thoy don't pay that.' 

" • No, James ; but it cannot be altered for the 
better without a total change, and that would 
pain the old men who have sat in it from boy- 
hood. There is a music of the heart, whici 
their pastor values moro than the mere haiUM*.* 
of voices ; and I have often been told, th» T 
a dissatisfied choir could easily divide a fed'' 
society.' 
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'"But they need, uot go up to the table, 
aunt' , 

" ' No ; thoy need not : but it would pain them 
to bo told of it ; so they are permitted to stay 
until some younger choristers happen to take 
their places.' 

"I rcmembor that I drew a long sigh, and 
said it was very bad. 

" My aunt smiled, and replied, ' Perhaps Mar- 
garet may live to see you the minuter of a 
country parish. If so, whenever you aro tempted 
to loso your patience, think of this hour. When • 
you enter tho church, you will find the people 
clustered in pews, eating their noonday lunch. 
There are bottles of swcot milk for the babies, 
aud heaps of gingerbread and pio under almost 
every seat. Tho intermission is not long enough 
for the family meal. If this annoys you, turn 
rather to tho green glades of Palestine, where 
Jesus taught. Remember how the people, with 
their children in their arms, clustered about 
him, — some on mules and horses, and many 
more on foot; — how they followed him, not for 
hours merely, but for days ; and how the divino 
Master, rejoicing in their thirst for truth, satis- f 
fied with his own hands tho hunger of the body ; 
— what disorderly groups of soiled and way- > 
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worn travellers roust at time* have pre***] 
around him; — what loving, eager children mu<l 
have climbed his knee, after the sacred 1 Forbid 
them not' was repeated to the people. lie 
spoke under the open 6ky ; and the song of 
birds, the hum of insect*, and tho Wing of cat- 
tie, most have often been heard above; no, 
not a/jove, but mingled with his voice. James, 
I sometimes think there is no audience so nearly 
like that our Saviour oftenest had as tbe audi- 
ence of an old-fashioned country church. Here 
the poor, the halt, and the blind sit in tho best 
seats, and share tho ministrations with the rich, 
tlio active, and the clear-sighted.' 

" We went silently into the church, dear Mar- 
garet; and I listened, in full sympathy with their 
pastor, to tho evening service. I have never 
forgotten it ; and, consecrated to religious pa- 
tience by your mother's prayer at my bedside 
that night, I came to my work hero." 

" But you promised," I said, aftor the tumult 
of recollections which this narrative had called 
up had somewhat subsided, — "you promised to 
tell mo something of your intercourse with your 
people. You tell me that you have encountered 
sin and misery and poverty as hopeless as that i '• 
cities ; that thcro is an immense spiritual wvrl 
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to do here. I would fain see how all this can 
be true of a green little glade like yours. I can 
well see, that although babies are no longer 
brought to church, and the falling seats of the 
old pews have long since parted with their 
hinges, you may have worse obstacles to en- 
counter than tho crying of the one or the 
grating of the other." 

" Not to-night, Margaret," he answered. " For 
tbe present, lot me think happier thoughts, and 
leave my responsibility with God." 

" But, James," I persinted, " tell mo, at least, 
what became of the little country parish." 

My cousin turned very pate; but he answered 
my question. " Its pastor was a man of great 
talents and distinguished family. His health was 
very feeble. He, and tho young girl who should 
have shared his hearth, nobly relinquished mar- 
riage and tho ties of family, in order to save it 
from perishing. She died, one cold winter, of 
exposure to the draughts of the district school- 
house where she taught ; and he, unaided by 
clerical sympathy, unwilling to bog for what was 
not offered, soon followed her. His society va- 
lued him as he deserved, and held together, while 
they could, for his sake ; but, after a time, they 
despaired. No strong man came to save them ; 
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nnd those who felt a sincere interest in roh'<-i..u 
joined a Methodist society, not entirely deserted 
by the Spirit." 



VI. 

AUTUMN LEAVES. 



Ctt. *■ ! utrpt, 

tot m* ud tar my ihorfiun, tbW bfcb put, 
Wfclri lo«r/ ilwll Im ch>i>4 .... 
Wotihjf nimrxmtt r>mUtu<l tola; 



TT was the clear but chilly hour of nightfall, 
on an October evening, when, wrapped in a 
thick shawl, the wife of a country minister paced 
with eager and agitated footsteps the low piazza 
in front of the parnonago. To her right, the 
red sun went down in glory, hanging his bed 
with many-colored clouds, and leaving bright 
witnesses to hi9 resurrection, quivering like 
fragmentary stars in the very zenith. To the 
loll lay a swampy hollow. Behind a woovl of 
dark pineB, half hidden by tho rolling sur- 
face of the soil, was a clump of trees of differ- 
ent kinds, that had donned their autumn garb 
AOincwh&t earlier than their neighbors. As she 
paused for a moment to look at them, she almost 
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fancied that a group of gig-antic antediluvian 
ferns — changed by somo strango chcmicul pro. 
ce«A to the brightest crimson, purple, and yellow, 
with here and there a streak of emerald — had 
been suddenly pressed against the flat side of the 
opposite hill. Her countenance lost its anxious 
look as she continued to gaze, and ovary lino of 
it relaxed into a tearful sympathy with nature. 

" I well remember," she said, sighing to her- 
self, " how terrible a thought to me in my child- 
hood was the thought of death. Even now it 
sends a chill through my veins; but this annual 
story of decay, which the bright foliage tells, 
only impels my blood with a more vigorous and 
joyful force. Well was I rebuked yesterday, 
when saying to my little boy, according to the 
mythology of my own nursery, that 'Jack Frost 
bad been kissing the loaves,' ho raised hiB head, 
and, looking sadly at me through his largo blue 
eyes, said, ' Xo, mamma : it is God who baa been 
painting them.' Well was I rebuked. Children 
that we are, untutored savages in taste, wo see 
in this accumulation of rainbow tints, in the 
gorgeous shows of this hour vanishing with 
the light, unmistakable evidences of God's pre- 
sence : but we see him not in the calm gray 
of morning; we suspect him not j'n 0*° 
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^et of the later season. 0 Father I l is ^crc 
„o voice which can reach our worn-out hearts, 
0 „d wake them to thy cowtont presence? 
ana w»«.» thou-ht t was the 

« When 1 was a child, I tnou e iu n 

touch of tho frost, which, chilling the WcUood 
ta the veins of the tender leaves gave them 
uch raiment as the dying dolpbn is sau U, 
wear. Now I know that story to he only a 
lut ry fiction; and I see that crimson and 
purple and yellow hues throng obed.cn to he 
Uwl of God, as the consequence of a chen. cal 
change in the sap, -a part o the proec" J «f 
and not of death. I see in tlus a beaut.ful U pe 
If gn iritual growth. Like the r«ch colors of 

the acts of Christian mercy, winch have con,, 
eratcd in my heart the last hours of ^ *■ 
r r c d to the Father. No touch of dca h no 
Action of glory from tho bright world h y 
won, about to enter, gave this nehne.. and ftut* 
fulnes s to their last hours: it 
result of the past, tho consequence of a lilt. 
How I once shrank from tho thought of death I 
and how gently have the leading, of Province 
conquered this shrinking, as, year after year, 1 
Zl -mod cho.cn to sit by the death-bed ! 
First, in my early youth, came the calm depart. 
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urc of my little brother to briVM™ r 

of ,|,o | aet hour P ?, , eVCrU,e 

«■«*« smde MsU red us that the spirit , 4ttd ? e T 
«f last lovely llnpre88 0D ^ P "J™ 

.one honje toGod A* 

dreary CtZ/to " f™* * ,0B * *" d 

would think, of fev" ^;, h °7 h0Dle * 0ne 
't«t called t 8 lol ro of T 1,1,5 ^ fiUni * 
necessity had ca^T ^tj"^! 
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«f her friends. S!ie had grown up to Mx>r. 
Day after dny, she had dragged her weary frame 
to a neighboring factory ; night after night, 
$]io had laid down hor aching head, and cried, 
' 0 God I is there no rest? ' No: there was none 
on earth. Her last-spoken words were uttered 
in the madness of delirium to the sister who 
pressed her choek as aho retired for the night. 
' Come with me, come with me,' sho murmured 
with the bright confidence of one already risen ; 
' come where we shall work no more.' Xow she 
lay in tho heavy stupor of death. 

" As our carriage drew up beforo the door, we 
saw at each half-open window the form of some 
one who had loved her, bent, and struggling 
with his grief. Xcver shall I forget the aspect 
of that death-bed. Wealth came not there to 
soften with it* ministries ; taste came not there 
to shroud its horrors. Xo consciousness in the 
departing sent the radiance of a heavenly trust, 
quivering like a sunbeam, through tho still air 
of the room ; but there *at tender affection, brav- 
ing the hiJeou*nc*a of the last change, Unking 
on tho face of the dying with eyes iindimmod, 
doing and suffering to the last The house had 
no blinds, and the windows were wide open; 
the full light of day streaming into tho uncar- 
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peted room, where tbo pioo bedstead (scam ilv 
covered) and a single cbair were the only fur- 
niture. On the bedstead, as wo entered, lay llio 
sufferer, — a girl of eighteen summers. Every 
breath she drew brought up the lower jaw with 
a sudden shock, and a heavy noise like that 
of wearied machinery ; and her swollen and pur- 
ple hands grasped the coverlet, as if impelled 
by the torture she endured. In a neighboring 
room, we heard the heavy footstep* of father, 
brother, and lover. From the lips of the last 
broke every now and then a bitter wail. I 
Mood gazing on the dying. A few shortened 
breathings, and all was over. From the ghastli- 
ucss of the destroyer's touch, we turned to com- 
fort and pray with the afflicted. 0 God 1 how 
my brain swam that night I Is the good time 
never coming when idling and overworking shall 
alike cease? Shall thy children never press the 
cool forest-leaves to their lips save in the fever 
of their deHtli-hour ? Shall they smell no flowers, 
hear no music of bird», nave such as they dream 
of in their last delirium?" 

In the hurry of her emotion, she had been 
murmuring aloud. Now the color in her cheek 
grew brighter, and her tears gathered and foil. 
Anxiously as sho hud been awa/fjV- J ic r hu«- 
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Mud's approach, she did not hear bis *tep l«l 
ITIU uTher saddened face. Then, ».g 
aiSr^eaid,«Our aged friend lu dymg. 

desires to have the sacrament admm^ 
In her chamber. I feared that you aught bo 

100 ,<lte " . «nd weary, for he had 

The minister was pale and woarj , 

cow several miles on foot; but he turned checr- 
S%nd, without entering the house, went m 
W arch of a neighbor's hors. ^ 

While he was gone, bts witc «° c ° . 
light repast provided for him, and took down 

b ught, Sacred as the memory of . . d«d 
child was that of the distant sorv.ee to wh.c . t 
had been consecrated. Her re very hardly 
Sen shape, however, before her husband c- 
turned, and, pausing only for a cup of cold .iter, 
started afresh on hi* errand of love. 

After a tedio... ride of .over*] m.'.c, at t..o 
pace of a superannuated ^»>*% 
reachTd tne retired dwelling of tbe.r friend. 
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Seeing, l.y tho countenances of those about 
tlicrn, that aba was yet alive, they cntored the 
sick-room with light hearts; for, full of mercy 
and good works as the life of the sufferer had 
been, they had nothing to ask of Heaven for hor, 
save a tranquil passage to her spirit-home. The 
pastor's wife took her station by the nurse, who 
held the cold hand of the departing in her own. 
The sick woman was too feeble to bear the pre- 
sence of numbers ; and the clergyman stood be- 
tween tho small room in which she lay and an 
anteroom whore wore usscmbled suoh members 
of the family and the church as anxious hearts 
bad drawn together. 

Through a long and painful illness, the dying 
woman had presorved a loving and cheerful 
spirit; reminding those about her of the fra- 
grant herbs we, careless, trample under foot 
in summer, scarco knowing they are sweet till 
they are dead. Always thoughtful of others, 
and forgetful of herself; trustful as a child, and 
sympathizing with the wrongs and sufferings of 
humanity to tho last,— hor meek spirit poured 
out fragrance on the air of her sick-room, as 
hidden violets sometimes seem to fill the firma- 
ment with their perfume. 

As the service began, and the promises oi 
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Christ wore read to her, her eye kindled with 
the light of tho sacred Word. On account of an 
unmitigated nausea, it had been thought best 
not to offer hor the elements; but, when tho 
bread was offorcd to thoso nearest her, she put 
forth her trembling hand, and criod, with an 
earnestness not to be withstood, " One crumb, — 
one little crumb 1 " Her fingers closed on tho 
morsel, and carried it, faltering, to her lips. In- 
stantly a shudder ran through her wholo frame. 
Never before had those present, though well 
versed in varieties of suffering, encountered a 
strugglo between tho body and the will like 
that which now went on beforo thoir eyes. Tho 
whole framo of tho sick woman shook with sup- 
pressed agony; the cold dew started to her fore- 
head ; and life scorned almost to forsake the hand 
extended towards her nurse, as she struggled 
pertinaciously to retain tho crumb upon her lips. 
Scarce knowing what sho did, her faithful at- 
tendant bent over tho bed, and, clasping the 
sufferer's hands in hers, strove to impart her 
wholo storo of lifo and strength. Almost audi- 
bly, she prayed that the effort might avail : that 
this last gratification might not lo refused to 
the dying. Never had she struggled for another 
as sho struggled at that moment ; but her prayer 
as 
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was answered. Little by little, the shuddering 
subsided; and when, after a considerable inter- 
val, tho wine-cup was offered at the bedaido, the 
sufferer had strength to say, " God grant that I 
taste it in tho spirit I " 

Beared in tho bosom of tho ancient Puritan 
Church, tho wannest associations of the depart- 
ing one clung to an old Calvinistic hymn, from 
which, throughout her sicknoss, she had derived 
touch comfort. With tho singing of this the 
service concluded, and tranquillity gradually re- 
visited her frame. When her pastor left her, she 
lay calm as an infant ; wbilo strong men wopt 
around her to think of what she had so cou- 
rageously endured. 

Her last words to the pastor's wife recognized 
the beauty of tbo distant woods, and brought 
back the lady's thoughts to tho successive scenes 
of suffering which the gay landscape, strangoly 
enough, had summoned, like tho shifting scones 
of a pacorarua, to her view. 
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HPIIE appearance of tlieso volumes offers a fit 
opportunity, to one who sat under his mini- 
stry for more than twenty years, to pay the 
tributo demanded by lovo and honor to his pas- 
toral care, rather than the cold duty of a critic 
to their literary merits. 

It is seldom in these days that one is called to 
consider a ministry which has lasted nearly half 
a century. The old foundations of the ministerial 
relation are rapidly crumbling away ; and, if Br- 
others havo been laid, men are neither accus- 
tomed to the new forms, nor familiar with the 

__ . . . . . * 

• Pnwliwl S«mo«. By tlx S*nlor Miobur of Ih* Wc.t Church. 
Do«t<mt Tickiwf.mi FieMv. 1US. 

0«a.Voi.n: Somum*. By CtisM Uwcll. Dwtcu: Ticknor «ik1 
Ki«ld». UM. 
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new conditions which spring from them. He, 
wlio was once our teacher, ruler, and .guide, is 
now our brother and famil tar friend ; bo, who 
was once our almost infallible authority and un- 
failing support, is now only our fellow-soeker 
after truth, — our fellow-sufforer in the hour of 
trial. If, in the providence of God, such a 
change has been permitted, there are, doubtless, 
good reasons for it* existence. We have faith 
in the absolute powor of divine truth ; and we 
do not lose hope of tho world because influences 
that are precious to us, and relations intimately 
associated with our own spiritual growth, may 
have proved to be among tho tilings that " pass." 
If, hero and there, some suffering, sinning soul 
uplifts to God nn imploring cry, and beseeches 
some human sponsor to stand between it and tho 
eternal baptism of firo, not all indifferent to that 
supplication, let us still acknowledge that the 
mass of men needed to be taught to think, act, 
and be responsible for themselves. Yet they 
may bo all this, we think, without forfeiting their 
need of a great consoler, such as wo used to feel 
our pastor was. 

Perhaps no man in the Christian ministry ever 
acquired so wide a reputation, or took so deep a 
hold of the hearts of men, without a decide! 
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literary position, as tho writer of the volume 
before us. lie was, as ho once said, the first 
minister at large. For many years before tho 
establishment of that ministry, the strangor, sick, 
or dying, in our city ; tho poor roan who had 
never called any particular church his own ; and 
the famishing, for whom others found it needful 
to seek out a friend, — turned, with an instinct 
that public feeling justified, to tho minister of 
the West Church. It was because of the broad 
and generous, the devout and loving, heart that 
throbbed in his bosom. Whon men had lost 
friends, they came to him ; because no ono was so 
familiar with the sources of consolation ; no one 
could touch so gently tho strained chords within. 
When they married, they came to him: for no 
one better understood, or more liberally inter- 
preted, the nature of that covenant; no ono 
knew so well how to sustain the timid, or sub- 
duo the thoughtless, who were about venturing 
upon it Precious beyond any earthly comfort 
was his prayer in the sick-chamber, or his pre- 
sence at the festive board. 

Whatever society he entered, he uplifted. Xo 
scene so gay but he could lead it* careless mirth 
up to the everlasting joy ; no hour of sorrow so 
dark that his beloved countcnanco might not 
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shed across it ono irradiating gleam. Lot nn 
scholar, deep in the perusal of black-lcttor folios; 
let no orator, holding the ear of thousand! at 
his will ; lot no poet, moulding the life of God and 
man to forms of boauty, — think lightly of an 
influence like this. It was a rarer gift than any 
that either can boast ; for it proceeded from ac- 
cumulated force of character, — from tho power 
of grace that dwelt within and diffused itself 
around him. Exquisitely fine as were the tones 
of his beloved voice, it was not this gift of God 
which imported its peculiar charm, but the depth 
it borrowed from an infinitely loving heart. It 
was this love — so intense, so broad, so search- 
ing, that it reminded us always of the love of 
God himself — that gave the unction to our 
pastor's preaching and prayer. He had a most 
earnest appreciation of the poetic beauty of tho 
Scriptures, and brought it home to tho hearts of 
his people with a readiness and folicity of which 
Mis. Stowe's biblical descriptions of Alpine 
scenery have recently reminded us. No other 
words sprang to his lips in the hour of sorrow : 
for no words were so rich with meaning to him. 
His mind seemed to contain a perfect liturgy: 
peculiar expressions always standing in the same 
relit ion to tho same trials: but wo never gn-w 
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weary of them, as we might have done of the 
liturgy of a church ; because, however often re- 
poated, they were never uttered 6avo with a 
solemn earnestness that inthralled the listener,— 
with a deep conviction that told how precious 

they wero to him, how dear thoy ought to be to 

us. His pastoral walk seemed to bo as natural 
and genial a duty as his parental relation. He 
needed no parish list. No dangor that ho could 
forgot the smallest grief of those he loved so 
well. Never was ho puzzled for an infant's name 
or a maiden's ago : he kept a calendar in his heart 
more authentic than that of the old parish clerk^ 
All tho holiest moments of our lives are associ- 
ated with him. We well remember the sunshiny 
parlor, in which, when we were soven years old, 
he laid his hand upon us and an infant sister in 
baptismal consecration ; tho pleasant noon, when, 
meeting us as we came from school with our 
satchel on our arm, he promised us a gift if we 
kept the rank just gained for seven long weeks ; 
and the still plcasanter holiday on which he 
brought the gift, a copy of Bewick's '•' History of 
Birds," a whole edition of which he seemed to 
have bought up for such purposes. It was he 
who admitted us to tho communion, — to the 
Lord's tablo, as ho emphatically *aid, " not his;" 
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it was bcforo him that we pronounced our mar- 
riage vow ; while be liuked to each of these occ* 
(iont a few goldan words that our hearts will never 
suffer us to forget Nor would these personal 
reminiscences have any value in those pages, if 
they belonged to us alone ; but the/ are the in- 
heritance of all who were born, and grew up, 
under his ministry. 

To go back to the volumes in question. No 
heart but must feel the characteristic beauty of 
the dedication, which offers the memorials of a 
whole life, contained in the first, to the sister who 
had grown up with him from infancy, the wife 
who shared his maturer years, and the children 
whoso joyous childhood and world-blessing ma- 
turity had bound into one golden circlet his post 
and present 

The volume so dedicated is rich with meaning 
associations to many of those to whom it is sent 
As they read its pages, they will readily recall 
the inspired earnestness, the affectionate anxiety, 
with which they were first uttered in their 
behalf. Many will find in these volumes words 
•poken for the first time beside their cherished 
dead, or sketches of those whose gray hair they 
have honored from their youth up, and whose 
beautiful presence in the house of Cod u»ai« 
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gladder and more radiant every Babbath morn- 
ing. 

Many years ago, a countryman, wandering 
hopolowly through tho streets of Boston, was 
accostod by a stranger, who asked him what ho 
wanted. " I want," said he, " to find tho man 
who preaches short sermons." Tho stranger had 
no hesitation in pointing out the road which led 
to the West Church : but, anxious to discover 
what peculiar hold our pastor had taken of this 
man's mind, he suggested that the sermons at 
the West Church were very short indeed; and 
that perhaps the great city might offer, to one 
who seldom entered it, others more worthy of 
consideration. " Not they," responded the warm- 
hearted rustic. " I never heard him preach but 
once, and that was bcforo the convention tho 
other day : but I remembered every word of his 
sermon, as if I had preached it myself; and my 
wife and 1 had something to talk of for a week 
after. I tell yon, stranger, that, after he has 
preached his sJtorl sermon, there is not much 
more to bo paid on the same subject." 

The title of "Practical Sermons "showed what 
our pastor himself thought they were, or in- 
tended they should be. For ourselves, we find 
the rustic criticism just quoted very significant. 
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In these sermons — so terse, bo emphatic, and * 0 
eminent?/ simple — wo find lucidly arranged, in 
an ordor at once striking and easy, almost every 
suggested thought in any natural relation to his 
subject Hero is no povorty of ideas,— rather a 
wiso compression; no lack of words, but rather 
an unwonted flow of them. Our pastor never 
amplified his paragraphs, but left us to draw 
our own deductions from his clear and reverent 
propositions. Accustomed for years to associate 
the chief eloquence of our pulpit with the cha- 
ractorof the man And the unction of his address, 
we are surprisod, in taming to the printed page, 
to find it wrought into the very structure of the 
discourses, raying out from the earnest flow of 
the thought, and gleaming wherever with a 
strong hand he draws in the reins of utterance. 
It is often said by the more consorvativo among 
ua, who long for the days that were, that they 
can enter many a church in these modern timeB 
without once hearing the name of God uttered, 
or the personal responsibility of man insisted on, 
save in that cold, abstract, classic way that 
might havo befitted the groves of the Academy 
or the schools of Alexandria. It was never thus 
in the West Church. Turn over the page* of 
the Wk before us, and you will easily believe il. 
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Not a lino but is instinct with devotional ardor ; 
not a paragraph but draws closer the links be- 
tween man and God. Xcvor a hearer could sit 
under these discourses without feeling the proc- 
ure of duty grow stronger as he listened, the love 
of God more imminent, the mission of Christ 
more dear. They abound, also, with personal 
appeals. The listener went homo feeling that 
he had something to do; sure tlmt his pastor 
preached, not because it was his duty to do so, 
not becauso the returning sabbath claimed his 
presence in the pulpit, but because of the joy it 
gave him to proclaim what he so fully and joy- 
fully believed. We are struck, too, with the 
manner in which ho dwells upon the family tie. 
These pages are filled with appeals to parents 
and children. Whatever subject ho presented 
to his people, ho seemed to press upon them 
both its contrasted relations and appeal to the 
. force of those ties which his dedication — nay, 
his wholo life — shows ho has so tenderly felt. 
In the hour of bereavement, he made us fed tho 
sacredness, the blessedness, of grief. lie taught 
us to pray, not to question ; to profit by, not to 
speculate upon, our sorrow. Oue thought was 
often ropoatcd in his preaching: it is that set 
before us in the seventeenth sermon, from tho 
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test, " Thou, God, soest me." Never shall we 
forget how often, when, in our earlier years, ho 
held God up to ns as a tender Father, he would 
add with emphasis, " Never indulge any thought 
which you would be unwilling God should 
know." 

When the ladies of our parish first wished to 
establish a Sunday school, he objected ; because 
he feared that it might tend to diminish the sense 
of parental responsibility among his people. He 
consented, however; and afterwards gratefully 
acknowledged that his fears had not been justi- 
fied by the result. 

Whether it was before this time, or a little 
after, that he instituted a catechizing class, 
which he used to hear himself every Saturday 
afternoon in a little room in the belfry, we do 
not remember. Wo belonged to this class, and 
always waited anxiously for the " Good child," 
and tender pat upon the head, which followed 
our best endeavors. It was the fashion in those 
days, in private schools, to tie the white sleeve 
of an orderly pupil with a pink ribbon when she 
went homo at night. If disorderly, sho was 
compelled to wear a black one. No words can 
describe our troublo, when forced, on one or two 
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occasions, to wear a black ribbon into the cate- 
chizing class. One afternoon, we woro busily 
tugging away at this disgraceful badge; fancying 
perhaps, like the poor gooso in the fablo, that lie 
could not see it if we did not ourselves ; when 
he camo gontly behind us, and, laying a kind 
hand upon our head, said softly, — 

" Wo could cut away the black ribbon ; but of 
what use would it be, if we must leave the scarlet 
traco of it on the cheek, or the darker stain 
within ? My poor child ! why should you care 
so much about my seeing it this singlo afternoon ? 
Po you not know that God seeth yon always ? " 

It has been frequently suggested that tho 
practice of preaching funeral discourses is going 
out of fashion. "I havo given up preaching 
them," says a minister, now and theu ; " for, if I 
do it for one, I must for all." It was a custom 
which helped to bind our pastor to bin people, 
and we are sure that ho never felt any of its 
embarrassments. The death-bed of the very 
humblest parishioner found him, in this sense, 
always ready. Nay, not merely the death, but 
tho sorrow, the business misfortune, was snre to 
be followed on tho next Sunday by a discourse, 
which those who were in tho secret, at least, 
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knew to have special roference to the expericnev 
of tbo last week. 

If he could not praiso the dead, there was do 
limit to the comfort he could offer to the living. 
If ho could not restore the riches that had 
" taken to themselves wings," he could at least 
point the way to those that "abide for ever." 
The love in his heart seemed, on such occasions, 
not only omnipotent, but omniscient ; and often 
might the sufferer wonder how his pastor camo 
to penetrate his very inmost thought 

The volume of " Occasional Sermons " is, as its 
namo implies, quite different from the first. It 
offers a portrait of our pastor us he' is, which 
none who have seen him in his sick-chamber 
would be willing to spare. We miss the keen 
and piercing glance of Harding's portrait, and 
the significant curl upon the forehead ; but we 
have instead a new charm, — an added sweetness 
of expression, which reminds us not unworthily 
of Greenwood and Channing,— which bears wit- 
ness how all the bitter experiences of life havo 
mellowed within his soul. 

Would that wo could bear any worthy witness 
to the life that draws so gently towards it* close ! 
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Would that he might know how often, as the 
storms of life beset us beyond the shelter of 
his fold, we have missed the friend and minister, 
the tongue that never failed in counsel, the car 
that never wearied in hearing! 

We have spoken of our pastor in the past 
tense, not because ho has already departed to 
the better land, but because his activo walk 
among us lias long since been relinquished to 
one whom the world has no need that wo should 
name. From the sick-chamber to which lie has 
retired, many a pleasant memorial, many a cheer- 
ing word, has come forth to his people. From 
it, chastened by a recent trial, so heavy thai 
those who felt it most hardly darud breathe it to 
thcmselvos as they prayed for him, the first 
volume came forth. The memories thut throng 
arouud it cannot fail to bless his people. 

Let them, therefore, bo permitted to pray that 
that Presence, which lias dwelt with him v^My 
from their earliest remembrance, may Continue 
to dwell with him to Lis Infest hour, making 
radiant as sunlight that ono clouded moment of 
transition, which, sooner or later, shall restore 
him to the lost angel whom he so touchingly de- 
plores. 

2S 
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Slioutd these line* ever penetrate his guar.h 1 
chamber, may they warm within him old me- 
morial of tho many who lovo him ! for they aro 
but a single note in an eternal chime. 
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